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The ALL-NEW 


BROWNING, 
.22 Automatic Pistols 


Three new .22 caliber Automatic Pistols now join the Browning line. All possess many 
exclusive features which greatly enhance accuracy: A comfortable, hand-filling, wrap-around 
grip. MA wide, crisp trigger. @Front and rear sights of maximum sight radius, scientifi- 
cally contoured to prevent light reflection. A precision rear sight, screw adjustable, for 
horizontal and vertical correction and absolutely stationary — nof moving rearward and 
forward with the operating slide. ™ Barrels are quickly interchangeable, without fitting, 
and a new patented V-way-wedge barrel locking system prevents the slightest instability 
or loosening. @Each has a magazine capacity of ten .22 caliber long rifle cartridges. 
™ Over two years of rigorous testing have preceded this introduction, during which more 
rounds have been fired through these models than it would be practical for an owner to 
shoot in a lifetime. ®You can be sure these .22 Automatics represent Browning product 
standards in quality and performance and embrace the same functional simplicity 
so essential to dependability and long life. 


The Challenger *64” 


with either 442 or 634 inch barrel 


35 ounces — 8% inches long 


with 4% inch barrel. 


The CHALLENGER 


The Challenger possesses an all-steel frame which provides 
extra steadiness for precision shooting. Its select walnut wrap- 
around grip, finely hand-checkered, provides the feel of a target 
model and a beauty none but a custom artisan could duplicate. 

Trigger pull can be regulated by a screw adjustment on the 
rear face of the frame and, so easily, one may quickly vary pull 
between that desired for target shooting and the safer degree 
for general shooting. 

A convenient stop-open latch which operates manually and 
automatically, after the last shot is fired, permits convenient 
loading and cleaning and supports handling safety. 

The fine steel of the Challenger is exquisitely hand-polished 
and blued to justly compliment its carefully machined and 
hand-fitted mechanism. Its grooved trigger is gold plated. 


The Nomad %49% 


with either 42 or 654 inch barrel. 


29 ounces — 8% inches long 
with 4% inch barrel. 


The NOMAD 


The Nomad is an ideal pistol for the person who likes to 
roam the fields and hills for all-round shooting pleasure. Its 
strong but lightweight alloy frame makes it pleasant to carry 
and contributes to its fast shooting characteristics. Fine materials 
and workmanship throughout, including a tough Novadur 
plastic grip, afford the durability an outdoorsman expects. The 
positive safety is positioned where the thumb naturally rests. 

The Nomad has the balance and feel of a target model and 
is capable of exacting performance. Since barrels are inter- 
changeable, the handier shorter barrel may be used for general 
plinking and, when maximum accuracy is desired, quickly 
replaced with the longer barrel. 


ENGRAVED MODELS 


The Challenger and Medalist are also offered in striking 
gold inlaid models. The modern, straight-line style of gold 
engraving produces a startling beauty against the rich blue- 
black body of the pistol. 


The Medalist *112% 


with extra weights 
and lifetime fitted case. 


46 ounces — 11% inches long. 


The MEDALIST 


The Medalist was designed for the serious competitor who 
demands faultless accuracy. Meticulous attention is accorded the 
fitting of every part to assure smooth, precision function. 

Its hand-rubbed walnut grip with thumb rest is carefully 
contoured to permit the most sensitive control while firing, and 
the medium heavy barrel with non-glare ventilated rib is 
exactingly proportioned for maximum steadiness and balance. 
A trim walnut forearm is interchangeable with variable weights 
to allow delicate refinement in forward ballast. 

Trigger pull is exceptionally clean and crisp, and broadly 
adjustable for weight of pull and backlash. The wide, gold 
plated finger piece is grooved and contoured. The recoil-proof, 


‘micrometer rear sight is click adjustable and remains in rigid 


alignment with a removable front blade. Sight radius is a full 
9% inches. 

An inimitable new feature on the Medalist is its Dry-Fire 
mechanism. It is integral with the thumb safety and, when put 
into play, a shooter may dry-fire with ease, experiencing identi- 
cal trigger let-off to actual firing. A slight pressure on the safety 
latch after each trigger pull recocks the mechanism, so practice 
can be continuous without disturbing aim. Important mechani- 
cal parts of the pistol are unburdened by constant practice and 
actual firing is impossible when on dry-fire. 

The Medalist is as much a masterpiece in fit and finish as 
it is in mechanical perfection. 


Prices shown are retail and subject to change without notice. 


BROWNING 


Write for catalog containing further information and detailed 
specifications on the all-new .22 caliber automatic pistols, 


Browning Arms Co., Dept. 349, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
— in Canapa: Browning of Canada, Dept.349, P.O. Box 991, Montreal 9, P.Q, 
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NEXT MONTH IN 
SPORT 


With the baseball season ending 
and the football season beginning, 
the big sport news next month will 
come in pairs. Sport is on top of it 
with two-fold impact, featuring, first 
of all, a bonus Sport Specrar. In 
November we cover the big clutch 
men in baseball and football, Tommy 
Davis of the Los Angeles Dodgers 
and Jim Taylor of the Green Bay 
Packers, with a traditionally detailed 
Sport SPECIAL on each. It’s an un- 
precedented Sport extra! 

We also have a pair of behind-the- 
scenes reports on the two big sports. 
Bill Furlong, digging deeply into 
secret files, reports on “The Anatomy 
Of A College Football Recruiting 
Scandal.” It’s a headline-making doe- 
umentary . . . Larry Merchant, prob- 
ing men in dugouts and locker rooms 
all around the big leagues, reports 
on “What The World Series Can Do 
To A Player.” It’s a timely, surpris- 
ing story. 

In November we coyer Rod Laver, 
the big man of tennis, and tell what 
life was like for him as he pursued 
the Grand Slam . . . Ralph Houk is 
the subject of a particularly probing 
story next month—a classic look at 
a big-league manager by Ed Linn 
... The glories of the 1924 Notre 
Dame football team—Knute Rockne, 
The Four Horsemen, The Seven 
Mules—are brought back to memory 
in Sport’s Greatest Teams’ series 
. .. The Sound-Off microphone is in 
the hands of Joe Foss, outspoken 
commissioner of the American Foot- 
ball League. 

There’s more, too, in next month’s 
Sport: a special picture report on 
Frank Gifford’s return to pro foot- 
ball and profiles of baseball stars 
Jim Davenport, Dick Donovan and 
Curt Flood and football heroes 
George Mira, Bobby Bell and Abe 
Woodson. 
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You're set to play You get outstanding 
professional design and 
PRO-STYLE with features in Rawlings 
- = youth football equipment. 
Equipment’ by Rawlings It gives you the best 
protection, helps you play your best. Available in a full range 
of sizes and prices at your Rawlings dealer. 
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DON MEREDITH BOBBY LAYNE SONNY RANDLE HARLON HILL 
FOOTBALL FOOTBALL _ HELMET HELMET 


Official size. Geo- Leather, - official _ Extra-well pad- Web suspension, 
metric design. youth size, per- ded. Leather protective leather 
fect shape. bound front and circle. 


BILLY CANNON MODEL 


Cantilever pad. Foam rubber 
padding. 


FOUR PIECE 
FOOTBALL OUTFIT 


Scarlet jersey with pro-style 
numerals and stripes. White 
pants. Cy-Co-Lite plastic hel- 
met and Armor-Lite shoulder 
pads—like the pros wear. 
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LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 East 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


A CHANGE OF OPINION 


While reading your “Sound Off!” 
article on Roger Maris, I noticed how 
sportswriters get on players and write 
false articles. I once hated Maris but 
BES I read this article I kind of like 

im. 

Yea, Roger! Boo, Sportswriters! 
Warren, Mich. Frank Sopata 


AND ANOTHER 


If Mr. Maris was attempting to in- 
fluence the public’s opinion of him- 
self, I am sure that he has succeeded 
quite admirably. 

After reading the interview con- 
ducted by Jim Ogle, I must admit 
that_I have changed my opinion of 
Mr. Maris. Mr. Maris repeatedly uses 
terms such as: “There were a few out 
to get me, to downgrade me and run 
me through the mill;” “shut the lying 
mouths.” 

The last phrase points up another 
of Mr. Maris’ talents. He appears to 
be quite apt at calling people liars. 

Mr. Maris’ crowning glory was the 
statement in which he relates the 
MVP award to a popularity contest 
which he was fortunate enough to 
win twice. (I believe that the fans 
consider the MVP an award for ex- 
cellence rather than a popularity 
contest.) 

Yes, I have changed my opinion of 
Mr. Maris. He is definitely a muscular 
young man with a home-run swing 
and a chip on his shoulder. But, from 
his own statements, it appears that 
he is more than that. He appears to 
be an egotistical, arrogant young man 
who considers himself superior to 
those whose patronage pays his salary. 
Charleston, Ill, Donald Rasmussen 


UP TO THEIR OLD TRICKS 


According to a photo of Paul Dean 
and Frankie Frisch in August Sport, 
Paul Dean obviously has three hands 
—or Frisch has an extra one growing 
from his ear. Was Dean lefty, righty 
or otherwise? 
Westwood, N. J. 

Yes. 


Marilyn Gross 


FLYING HIGH 


The picture feature “I am Eagle, I 
Fly” by Gerald Gardner in the August 
issue was great. Please continue this 
series. 
Angier, N. C. Ronnie Ashley 
SHOT DOWN 


The lay-out and color design of 
Sport is on the upgrade. The choice 
of writers is improving. As a life-long 
subscriber I’m balking about the “I 
Am Eagle, I Fly,” bit. The bizarre 
captions with the bizarre pictures are 
nauseating to find in your magazine. 
There are enough sick humor mags on 
the market now, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Jim O’Brien 
Pittsburgh Press 


ASK THE EXPERTS 


Ernie Harwell, in his 15th season air- 
ing big-league ball, does Tiger games 
for WKMH and WJBK-TV Detroit 


Did Mickey Mantle ever play shortstop for the Yankees? 
—David Gilbert, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Yes, in spot situations. But not since 1955. 
For what pro football teams did Jim Thorpe play? 
—Jack Delaney, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Canton Bulldogs, Cleveland Indians, Oorang Indians, Rock Island Inde- 
pendents, New York Giants. 


Boston’s Curt Gowdy covers sports 
for WHDH, airs Red Sox games, 
and does specials for ABC and NBC 


What National League pitcher gave up the most homers in 1961? How 
many? 
—Owen Loeffler, San Diego, California 

Mike McCormick, San Francisco Giants, 33. 
A fly ball is hit to an outfielder and there’s no sun or obstacles in his way. 
If he lets the ball drop without touching it, although he has plenty of time 
to make the catch, is it an error? 

—wWilliam McCollough, Cloverdale, Indiana 


The scorer would have to make the decision, but you can be charged with 
an error even when you don’t touch the ball. 


Sports director of Kansas City’s 
WDAF, Merle Harmon broadcasts 
baseball, football and basketball 


What National League lifetime records are held by Stan Musial? 
—Phillip Cirabtree, Ramsey, Illinois 


Musial’s records are numerous but the major ones include: games played, 
at bats, runs, hits, doubles, total bases, runs batted in. 


How does the decathlon scoring system work? 

—Leonard Walker, Norfolk, Virginia 
Competitors get points in each of ten events and these are totaled. The 
points are based upon a table established by the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation. When the chart was established, 1000 points were 
awarded for the world record at the time in the respective event—and 
lesser points given on a basis of how one’s result compared to that 
record. The system has been revised three times. 


This will be a regular feature. Send questions to 
Ask The Experts, Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Selected ones will be used. 


Treat skiniblanishas 
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Fight like a man! 


Medication...not make up! It’s Mennen Face Conditioner 
—the sure, easy way to fight the stubborn pimples caused 
by male hormones. How sure? Four ways! (1) It’s antiseptic 
to fight infections. (2) It’s bacteriacidal to prevent them. 
(3) It dries blemish-causing oils. (4) Contains Allantoin 
to aciually help promote the growth of fresh, new skin. 
Because it’s no-show, use as often as you need. And easy? 
Goes on like a tingling after-shave lotion for all-over face 
conditioning. Splash! And works almost that fast when 
you use it as prescribed. Mennen Face Conditioner-79¢.(™) 
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Simple as 


Roberto Clemente, the National 
League batting champion last sea- 
son, is making a strong bid to re- 
peat as champ this year. Figuring 
Clemente’s batting percentage is a 
relatively simple chore: divide his 
total 1961 at-bats (572) into his 
total hits (201) and you come up 
with his ayerage (.351). Multiply 
the simple chore by the responsi- 
bility of figuring batting averages 
(and all other statistical data) for 
every player in the National 
League, however, and it becomes 
a massive job, It also becomes an 
important job, vital to the tradi- 
tion and daily workings of base- 
ball. To handle this important job, 
the National League employs the 
Al Munro Elias Sports Bureau 
which works independently and 
has the final word on all statistical 
matters. 

Sport’s official statistician 
works independently, too, and also 
has the final word on figures. Just 
as the National League knows it 
can depend on the Elias Bureau, 
we know we can depend on the 
official statisticians of the maga- 
zine business—the ABC—to pro- 
vide us and every magazine that 
bears the ABC symbol with aceu- 
rate information as to how we are 
batting in the circulation race, The 
ABC stands for Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and it reports quar- 
terly the circulation of every mem- 
ber magazine, after thoroughly 
checking and rechecking sales re- 
ports. It tells us, our advertisers 
and every other interested party 
exactly how many copies of SPORT 
we sell each month. Our circula- 
tion has increased considerably 
over last year’s and we are as 
proud to pass along this fact as a 
ballplayer would be to tell about 
a large-sized increase in his batting 
average. 

That we can report this fact 
accurately to the last magazine 
sold is as simple as ABC—because 
of the ABC, 


Great Moments in Sport 
by Howard Cosell 


ABC-Radio Sports Commentator 
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THE WHIZ KIDS GO ALL THE WAY 


For 34 YEARS the Philadelphia Phillies and their loss-logy fans had 
lived in a world of frustration and fantasy. As the seasons rolled on 
after their National League pennant in 1915, the Phillies, though dream- 
ing of another championship, had become more and more a synonym 
for futility. Now, suddenly, in 1950, the frustration seemed ended; the 
fantasy was on the brink of becoming beautiful reality. The Phillies 
were a team to be feared, not ridiculed. They had led the league through 
all of August and September and, as dawn broke over Brooklyn's Ebbets 
Field on October 1, the last day of the regular season, they held a one-game 
lead over the Dodgers and could clinch the flag with a victory. 

A Phillie loss to the Dodgers in Ebbets Field would force a playoff, 
extra games that the team and its followers wanted no part of. They were 
still shaking from the loss of a nine-game lead they held as late as 
September 19, While the Phillies dropped four out of seven down the 
stretch, Brooklyn won seven straight. Afterward, on September 27 
and 28, the Phillies lost doubleheaders to the New York Giants. Finally, 
in the first of the two-game series with the Dodgers that would end 
the season, the Phillies lost, 7-3, and the nine-game lead had become one. 

As the crowd of 35,073 poured into the Brooklyn ballpark, the cry of 
“choke up,” aimed at the Phillies, echoed and reechoed. It was a strangely 
cruel term to be applied to a team that had been figured for no better 
than third in April. The crowd seemed to forget that Jim Konstanty, 
who had appeared in 74 games and compiled a 16-7 record, was a fairly 
obscure relief pitcher prior to 1950; that rookie pitchers Bob Miller and 
Bubba Church had come through admirably before being injured in 
September. They seemed to forget, too, that this pennant-contending team 
had only two .300 hitters—Del Ennis and Richie Ashburn. Taking a weak- 
hitting group of youngsters (the average age of the regulars was 26), 
manager Eddie Sawyer had already performed a minor miracle. 

Both Sawyer and Dodger manager Burt Shotton led with their over- 
worked pitching aces in the pennant showdown—Robin Roberts for the 
Phillies, Don Newcombe for the Dodgers. Each was in pursuit of his 
20th victory and as they steamed in their warmup tosses minutes before 
the National Anthem, you wondered how they would ever last through 
the first inning. Because 17-game winner Curt Simmons had heen in- 
ducted into the Army in early September and because of the injuries 
to Miller and Church, Roberts was making his third start in five days. 

Yet the two strong righthanders breezed through the early innings of 
the pressure-cooker battle as though they had had two weeks’ rest. Not 
until the sixth inning did either pitcher slow down, and then it was 
only for an allowance of one run each. In the top half of the inning Dick 
Sisler singled and scored on singles by Ennis and Willie (Puddin® Head) 
Jones. Pee Wee Reese tied the score with a homer. 

With the tension turning to frenzy on each succeeding pitch, the 1-1 
tie held. Then, in the bottom of the ninth, pandemonium broke loose as 
Roberts gave up a walk to Cal Abrams and a single to Reese, Abrams 
stopping at second. Duke Snider lashed a hit to center, Ashburn, playing 
shallow, scooped up the ball, and threw out Abrams at home. 

But the threat still remained. Deafening boos greeted Roberts’ bases- 
loading intentional pass to Jackie Robinson. Roberts got Carl Furillo on a 
foul pop. Gil Hodges flied to Ennis. Extra innings. 

Roberts led off the tenth with a single to right. Following a base hit 
by Eddie Waitkus, Ashburn’s sacrifice attempt failed and Roberts was 
forced at third. Dick Sisler, already three for four against Newcombe, 
stepped to the plate. The pitcher fired. Strike one. 

Sisler asked for the resin bag, calmer on the surface than his Hall-of- 
Fame father, George, who fidgeted restlessly in his box behind the 
Dodger dugout. Dick swung and missed on the second pitch, took the 
third for a ball and fouled off the fourth. The crowd cheered in anticipa- 
tion of the strikeout. The fifth piteh soared in high and outside. Sisler 
lashed again and the ball was almost a blur as it sailed to left field. 
Abrams pivoted, streaked for the fence then stopped dead. His head 
dropped in tacit admission that the ball was now a souvenir of a fan 
in the bleachers. Sisler trotted slowly around the bases, Waitkus and 
Ashburn scoring. Demoralized, the Dodgers were retired in order. 

In Philadelphia fans danced in the streets, formed impromptu parades 
and circled City Hall. People dashed from their homes, shouting to the 
whole world, “They won! They won!” No one had to ask “Who won?” 
The Whiz Kids had gone all the way. 
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Here's the way to be. 
picked for a better job 
and bigger pay 


Do you feel you’re going unnoticed by 
your employer—being passed up for the 
promotion you want? Have you ever ap- 
plied for a fine new job elsewhere, only to 
feel you’re a blur in a sea of applicants? 


What’s the answer? What makes a man 
stand out in a crowd? Most of the time it’s 
extra training. 


You can become an expert in the kind 
of work you like—and employers will seek 
you out. In today’s market, there are 
actually more key jobs than there are 
trained men to fill them. 


Without interfering with your present 
work—and by devoting only a little of your 
spare time—you cah qualify rapidly for a 
bigger salary through LaSalle home study. 
Students report up to 56% pay increases 
even before completing LaSalle training. 


LaSalle has been an acknowledged 
leader in home education for 54 years. It 
has provided training in business, high 
school and technical subjects for more 
than 1,000,000 ambitious people. Its dis- 
tinguished faculty includes some of the 
country’s foremost practicing specialists 
and instructors. That is why your LaSalle 
diploma is a personal credential recog- 
nized and respected everywhere. 


Mailing the LaSalle coupon may be the 
start of a whole new future for you. Sim- 
ply check the program in which you are 
interested and we will mail you our valu- 
able illustrated Career Booklet. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


An Accredited Correspondence Institution 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Do you 


feel lost 


in the 


shuffle? 


Mail this coupon for FREE Career Booklet 
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| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 


An Accredited Correspondence Institution 


417 South Dearborn Street, Dept. 10-055, 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, FREE book- 
let and full information on the field I have checked below: 


ACCOUNTING 

Oj Modern Bookkeeping 
(9 Basic Accounting 
(Cost Accounting 

( Federal Income Tax 
( Accounting Systems 
(LJ Auditing Procedure 
(J Controllership 

0 CPA Training 

(J Complete Accounting 


TRAFFIC AND 

TRANSPORTATION 

o Organization and 

anagement 

( Classification, Rates 
and Tariffs 

0 Transportation Agency 
and Services 

( Transportation Law 

(J Complete Traffic 
and Transportation 


LAW TRAINING 

0 Law of Contracts 

0 Insurance Law 

(0 Claim Adjusting Law 
(J Law Enforcement 


CO Business Law 

(J General Law 

(First Year Law 

(American Law and 
Procedure (LL.B, Degree) 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

0) Principles of 
Management 

Sales Management 

- Advertising and 
Marketing 

(1 Production Problems 

{7 Business Financing 

(0 Credits and Collections 

(0 Office Management 

( Accounting and 
Statistical Control 

(2 Business Correspondence 

(0 Legal Problems 

(1 Complete Business 
Management 


MANAGEMENT COURSES 
(Basic Management 

(0 Production Management 
(J Financial Management 


Chicago 5, Ill. 


0 Personnel Management 
(0 LaSalle Sales Training 
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(0 High School Diploma 
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Conditioning 

{ Diesel 

(0 Drafting 

(Welding 

0 Motor Tuneup 


STENOTYPE 
(0 Machine Shorthand 
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START FOR BIG HANK 


John Henry (Hank) Aguirre is a 
6-4, 200-pound Detroit Tiger pitcher 
who turned 30 last January. He has 
been in the majors, working almost 
exclusively in relief, since 1955. His 
best year was 1960 when he had a 
5-3 record, 2.84 ERA. When we talked 
to Hank in July he was leading the 
league in ERA (2.07 in 84 innings 
pitched) and had a 7-3 record. And all 
because of Frank Lary. His sore arm 
made Aguirre a starter. 

“Tve always had the same pitches 


Becky Stuart, University of Cincinnati 


ie sae TALK 


but I’ve never used them because of 
pitching relief,’ Hank said. “I used 
to come in with just a fastball. You 
know, bases loaded or one out and a 
man on third base, what’re you gonna 
do? Now this way I’ve got four 
pitches, you know, the changeup, 
fastball, slider, curveball all working 
in the middle innings and it makes 
quite a difference. My fastball’s al- 
ways been my best pitch but as we’re 
going now I think my slider’s getting 
hitters out a little better. 

“It’s taken me an awful long time 
to learn how to pitch in, the big 


\ 
\ 


leagues. One of the reasons was, I 
never did play much baseball before 
I went into professional ball. I never 
played in high school or anything like 
that. I played one year of Legion ball 
and I think one and a half years in 
college and I was into it.” 

Hank’s first start this season (his 
third in three years) was against the 
Yankees in May. He beat them. “I 
didn’t know whether I could go the 
nine innings,” he told us. “You know, 
like everybody else figures you can’t 
go the nine. So I thought I'd go as 
hard as I could for as long as I could 
and I just happened to go the whole 
way. And lately it seems that I take 
‘em inning by inning and before you 
know it I’m in the sixth inning and 
I’ve only got a couple to go.” 

Hank much prefers starting (“I 
think my equipment is best suited 
for starting.”), but says he’s always 
been on staffs (Cleveland and De- 
troit) with strong starters. “I think 


\, I’ve always been more effective start- 


‘ing, except for 1960 when I had a real 
good year in relief. Somehow or other 
my arm got real strong and I was 

» throwing a real good fastball. I had 
a fairly good year in relief early last 
year but then I tailed off. I lost a 
little weight (16 pounds) and lost 
all my speed on the fastball and 
everything. I wasn’t digesting my 
food, probably due to a nervous stom- 
ach.” 

“Did the pennant race cause this?” 

we asked. 

“T didn’t think it bothered me but 
it must have been bothering me in- 
side somewhere. I was an awful nerv- 

ous person.” 

Aguirre has improved as a hitter 
as well as pitcher. “I think I’m bat- 
ting about .032 this year,” he says, 
“which is better than last year’s av- 
erage (000). I think the year before it 
was .027. One of these days I'll put 
a one in front of those ohs. Eventually 
Tll get two or three hits.” 

“In one game?” 

“In one year, of course.” He 
laughed. “I’m improving though. Last 
Sunday I batted righthanded against 
Steve Barber and Billy Hoeft. I didn’t 
get any hits but I hit the ball well. I 
hit a fly ball and one to the second- 
Rosie That’s a long ways to sec- 
on «2g . 

“Being such a lousy hitter,” we 
said, “has it ever amazed you when 
the batters hit you hard? 

“To me,” he said seriously, “that is 
the greatest accomplishment in the 
big leagues—the way some of these 
guys hit. I can’t understand it, really. 
I don’t understand how some of these 
guys hit some of that stuff some of 
these pitchers throw. ; 

“My hitting’s a standing joke on this 
team. They used to bet, you know, in 
the dugout, my own_ teammates. 
whether I was gonna strike out or hit 
the ball. They’d give odds.” 

Hank Aguirre still gets kidded about 
his hitting, but nobody kids him about 
his pitching. And that’s what he gets 
paid for. 


Hank Aguirre, Detroit Tiger 
piteher, has moyed from the 
bullpen to stardom as a starter 
this year—thanks to Frank Lary. 


CAMPUS QUEEN CANDIDATE NO. 2 


“} 


Becky Stuart of the University of E 


Cincinnati is candidate No. 2 in our 
12th annual Campus Queen Contest. % 
The 18-year-old sophomore is ma- % 
joring in fashion design in the College = 


of Design, Architecture and Art and 


an A in her own artful design: 5-6, 
130 pounds, 35-23-36. 


has a B average. We have to give her * 


Born in Newport, Kentucky (just ~ 


across the Ohio River from Cincin- 
nati), Becky won a district rifle cham- 
pionship with her trusty .22 a few 
years ago. She is also skilled at ten- 
nis, swimming, boating, ice skating 
and horseback riding. At the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Becky is a mem- 
ber of the Zeta Tau Alpha sorority, 
the Spirit (non-alcoholic) Club, the 
staff of the Newsletter (Student Union 
pamphlet) and the staff of the News 
Record (weekly student newspaper). 

Next month we will present our 
third Campus Queen candidate and at 


year’s end you will have a chance to ; 


vote for the winner. 
SPORT NOTES 


For the eighth straight year, Sport 
will award a new sports car to the top 
performer in the World Series. Who 
will win it? Precedent suggests a 
pitcher. In 1960 second-baseman Bob- 
by Richardson won the car. The other 
winners have been Johnny Podres, 
Don Larsen, Lew Burdette, Bob Tur- 
ley, Larry Sherry and Whitey Ford. 
All pitchers. 

What are the odds against a golfer 
scoring a hole-in-one? About 84,575-1 
says the research bureau of the Old 
Smuggler Hole-In-One Sweepstakes. 
Milwaukee manager Birdie Tebbetts 
shot one last year ... Preacher Pilot, 
the New Mexico State junior who led 
all major-college backs in rushing and 
scoring last year, is high on pro foot- 
ball future draft lists. As a defensive 
back . . . Says Frank Sullivan, the 
Athletics’ funny-man pitcher: “There 
are pitchers who are sneaky fast and 
pitchers who are sneaky slow. I’m 
sneaky mediocre.” 

Golf’s Tournament Of Champions, 
held annually at Wilbur Clark’s Desert 
Inn in Las Vegas, Nevada, produced its 
biggest purse ($60,000) and its biggest 
crowd (4000 person the last day) at 
its tenth-anniversary tournament in 
1962. “The town was so crowded for 
the tournament,” says Howard Capps, 
tournament director, “that people 
were sleeping right on the golf course. 
We went out to inspect the course one 
morning and found a group camped 
on the fifth fairway. They weren’t 
only sleeping, they were eating, too, a 
regular picnic. Some show. ‘Let’s get 
this place cleaned up fast,’ I said. 
‘Arnold Palmer’s liable to go out there 
and before he realizes it, he'll be 
swinging at a hard-boiled egg.’” 

Charlie Mitchell, the University 
of Washington halfback, rates this 
rave from a Stanford scout: “If you’re 
sitting in the first few rows, hang onto 


‘ your programs because the draft 


caused by Mitchell speeding by will 
suck them right out of your hands.” 

During a mid-season road trip the 
Los Angeles Angels traveled to Wash- 
ington, D.C., leaving pitcher Ryne 
Duren in New York to appear on a 
television show. Immediately after 
the show Duren, rushing to rejoin the 
team, flashed his ticket to Washington 
at Idlewild air field and made it into 
a plane only seconds before the doors 
shut. An hour later, with Ryne finally 
relaxed, the plane landed. In Boston. 


THE LAST UNANGRY GOALIE 


Our man on the hockey beat, talking 
recently to former New York Ranger 
coach Frank Boucher, came up with the 
following story on one of the most un- 
usual goalies in National Hockey League 
history: 

It started in October, 1942, when 
more than half the Rangers’ 1941-42 
team, including goaltender Jim Henry, 
was in the service. With training camp 
opening only a week away, Boucher 
told general manager Lester Patrick, 
“We'll have to comb every blessed 
town in Canada. We’ve got to find a 
goaltender.” Ranger scouts scoured 
the Dominion and one, Al Ritchie, re- 
ported three days later: “Have your 
man. Steve Buzinski.” 

When the camp opened the Rangers 
still knew little about Buzinski. Only 
that he was a grain and cereal expert 
and a goalie for an amateur team 


- called the Swift Current, Saskatche- 


wan, Intermediates. The Rangers 
were already on ice when Buzinski 
reached camp. 

“He startled everybody,” Boucher 


“He was so small all I could 


recalls. “FH 
see was his head and shoulders over 


the sideboards. At first I imagined 
he was a lad who cleaned the ice 
after the workout.” Frank laughed 
at the tiny “ice cleaner” and laughed 
harder when he saw him struggle to 
climb over the sideboards to the ice. 
But the laugh was cut short as he 
finally made it. “ ‘Oh, my God!’ I said 
to myself, ‘this couldn't be,’”’ Boucher 
says. “But it was. Steve Buzinski 
had arrived.” The thin little goalie 
wore a tattered pair of pads that 
curved like cowboy chaps around his 
extremely bowed legs. 

New York, with Buzinski in the 
nets, lost the season opener in Tor- 
onto, 7-2. Although Buzinski didn’t 
look too good stopping shots, he dis- 
played a keen sense of humor. Mid- 
way in the game the Leafs’ Bob 
Davidson caromed a shot off Buzinski’s 
forehead during a scramble around 
the cage. The puck inflicted a harm- 
less cut. But as soon as the goalie 
detected a spot of blood, he swooned 
to the ice in a dead faint. The Rangers 
charged at the referee. 

“Give Davidson a major penalty for 
high-sticking,” demanded Ott Heller, 
who was standing over the supine 
Buzinski. 

“Take gas,’ shouted Davidson, “he 
got hit with the puck.” 

“Stick,” shouted Heller. 

“Puck,” snapped Davidson. 

Suddenly Buzinski opened his eyes, 
sat up and bellowed, “I got hit with 
the stick!” He closed his eyes and 
resumed his swoon. 

Next stop was Detroit. The Rangers 
lost 12-5. Carl Liscombe of the Red 
Wings set a league record with three 
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NOW NYLON 22. 
IN BOLT ACTION 


New Remington Nylon 11 clip and Nylon 12 
tubular... more style, savvy and sizzling 
features than any other guns around! 


Whatever you want in a bolt-action 22—these guns have 
it! Bull's-eye accuracy, ultramodern design and the years 
and years of rugged performance only Remington struc- 
tural-nylon and ordnance steel can give. 

Choose either clip magazine (Nylon 11) or tubular maga- 
zine (Nylon 12). Both are winners! Both give you the top- 
notch performance that Dad demands in his guns. (Be care- 
ful or he'll try to ‘‘borrow’’ these Remingtons, too!) 

Features? The Nylon 11 and 12 give you plenty! Custom- 
grade features you won't-find on 22's at twice the price! 
Examples: Super-accurate three-point bedding, the same 
principle used in expensive target rifles . . . perfect check- 
ering and inletting . . . streamlined, chrome-plated Mann- 
licher-type bolt handle ...and unequaled structural-nylon 
strength and durability. Plus practical features like handy 
top-mounted thumb safety, fully adjustable rear sight and 
receiver grooved for ‘'‘tip-off'’ "scope mounts. 

So if you wanta gun that's tops for features, fun and fine 
shooting, see the Nylon 11 and 12. They're at your Rem- 
ington dealer's, now! 


NYLON 11—Clip model takes short, long or long rifle cartridges. 
Capacity: 6 in clip plus one in chamber. (10-shotclip also available.) 
$36.95* m NYLON 12 (shown at left)—Extra-capacity tubular model 
holds 22 short, 17 long or 15 long rifle cartridges. $39.95* 
@ NYLON 66—Famous Structural-nylon autoloader now in Apache 
Blackandchrome...$54.95*. In traditional Mohawk Brown. $49.95* 


*Prices subject to change without notice. 


Pinpoint accuracy is made possible by 
amazing stability of structural-nylon, per- 
mitting same three-point bedding prin- 
ciple found in target 22's. 


Nylon can take it! Submerged for days, 
subjected to rain, dust and temperature 
extremes, Remington nylon guns still 
worked perfectly! 


Kemington, 


Creed 
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Remington Arms Company Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ontario. 


SPORT TALK 


goals and four assists. This feat im- 
pressed everyone except Buzinski, 
who marvelled at his goalkeeping 
skills. When the Wings were leading 
7-1, Liscombe fired a shot from center 
ice. It was considerably wide of the 
net but Buzinski lunged out and 
caught it in the webbing of his mitt. 
Then he nonchalantly tossed it into 
the corner of the rink as teammate 
Bryan Hextall skated by. “Hex,” said 
Buzinski, as if he were a ten-year- 
veteran, “it’s just like pickin’ cherries 
off a tree.” 

Minutes later Buzinski gloved an- 
other high one and a Red Wing skated 
in front of him. Buzinski, bobbing 
and weaving like a_ welterweight, 
quipped with the Red Wing, and cas- 
ually tossed the puck away . . . into 
his own goal. 

Though Steve allowed 32 goals in 

four games, Patrick didn’t give up on 
him. “It isn’t fair to pass judgment 
on Steve after stich a short time,” 
Patrick insisted. “Remember, Charlie 
Gardiner was murdered in his first 
four games. Then Charlie developed 
into one of the greatest goaltenders 
in history.” 
_ Buzinski agreed. When a reporter 
inquired about the difference between 
big-league hockey and the Swift Cur- 
rent club, Steve was surprised. “No 
difference at all,” he said. ‘Same as 
back home. Only difference I notice 
is that the rinks are classier and there 
are more people than I’m accustomed 
to seeing in one game,” 

After the ninth game, the Rangers 
were in last place and even Patrick 
conceded Buzinski was not a major 
leaguer. The Rangers threatened a 
mutiny unless Patrick replaced 
Buzinski, and he did. Still, he kept 
Buzinski on the payroll. ‘““He was a re- 
freshing prairie boy,” Boucher ex- 
plained, “always good for laughs. We 
simply listed him as a member of 
our public relations department.” 

But deep down, Patrick believed 
Buzinski had talent. He was willing 
to wait and so was Steve. “He just 
sat around and played cards and got 
paid,” said Alfie Pike. “No matter 
what we said to Lester, he wouldn’t 
get rid of Buzinski.” 

One afternoon the Rangers’ farm 
team, the New York Rovers, asked 
Patrick to lend them a few players to 
round out a scrimmage. Pike agreed 
to go and Patrick told Buzinski he 
could use some practice. “Go along 
with Alfie,” Patrick said. Patrick's 
was a quiet command that never tol- 
erated rebuff. 

Buzinski, who was enjoying his 
public relations job, was surprised. 
“He looked up at Lester,” Pike re- 
called, “and said, ‘Gee, I’d like to help 
you out, Mr. Patrick, but I’ve got a 
lot of letters to write.’” 

On the following day Buzinski was 
on a train to Swift Current. He had 
a one-way ticket. 

In Swift Current these days Steve 
Buzinski, 20 years older, has forgotten 
the details of his glorious Ranger 
days. He says it wasn’t like that at 
all. Not at all. 


INSTANT WINNER 


Wally Lemm has a rather unusual 
record as a football coach. In six 
years as a head coach he has won 
four championships, each his first year 
on the job. He won them at Lake 
Forest College in 1952 and again in 


U.S. D 


New sueded U.S. Doe-Lon...and a B.M.O.C. choice, for 
sure! No wonder! It looks like a million but fits the 
budget, too. Sueded U.S. Doe-Lon has all the luxurious 
and expensive look you like, but none of the problems. 
It’s water repellent, needs little grooming... stands 
up under rough wear and rainy 
weather ...comes in many styles 
and colors. (Girls like it, too!) At 
your favorite stores, tagged with the 
famous U.S. Doe-Lon label. 


US United 


...the rugged fashion fabric that’s great as 


oe-Lon 


all outdoors! 
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Glove-soft U.S. Doe-Lon...the outerwear vinyl fabric 
that wears like a lion, behaves like a lamb...needs only 
the whoosh of a damp cloth or sponge and it’s clean as 
new. That means a whole wonderful winter with no 
worries about looking your best at a moment’s notice. 
Rugged Doe-Lon jackets come ina A 
big choice of colors and in wonderful, 
burly looking styles. You’ll find them 
in stores everywhere...just be sure 
they have the U.S. Doe-Lon tag! 


States Rubber 


Coated Fabrics and Koylon Seating Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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SPORT TALK 


*57, when he returned to the school 
after four years elsewhere, at Mon- 
tana State College in 54 and at Hous- 
ton in the American Football League 
last year, taking over when the team 
had a 1-3-1 record and winning ten 
straight games, He’s never lost as a 
pro head coach and as the new coach 
of the St. Louis Cardinals in the Na- 
tional Football League this season, he 
should win again. Right? 

“If we can keep free of the injuries 
they had last year,” Lemm says, “and 
if Sam Etcheverry comes through the 
way he did the last few games of the 
past season, I think we'll have a very 
fine chance of winning the Eastern 
Division. Sam has been throwing the 
ball for some time now and has no ill 
effects from the shoulder he injured 
last season.” 

As with most teams, the Cardinals 
have some improvements to make and 
gaps to fill, but Wally thinks he has 
the personnel to do so. He must come 
up with a safetyman and punter to 
veplace the retiring Jerry Norton and 
a receiver to pair with Sonny Randle. 
However, Lemm’s success has been 
built on more than the obviously 
necessary strong team. His approach 
to the game was what turned a dis- 
gruntled Houston Oiler team from 
loser to instant winner. 

*T’ve always had sort of a philosophy 
that no matter what class football you 
played,” Wally says, “its a game and 
the players should enjoy it. They 
have to enjoy it to do a good job. I 
try to work from that point. The more 
enjoyable I can make it for the guys 
who are playing for me the better 
they'll play. Football is a game, but 
it can become monotonous, tedious, a 
heck of a lot of hard work. Unless a 
coach has completely unbeatable per- 
sonnel, if his players don’t get some 
enjoyment out of the game, they’re 
going to lay down on him.” 

How does Lemm make the game 
enjoyable? 

“You've got to treat your players as 
men,” he says, “unless they act like 
boys, then you treat them like boys. 
But if I make a promise that we’re 
going to be off a practice field at a 
certain time I don’t stretch that prac- 
tice ten minutes more. When we're 
traveling I feel you can go in for too 
much regimentation, that is, making 
the men eat together all the time 
rather than just the last meal before 
a game. I let my players—and a lot 
of coaches do, Vince Lombardi, I un- 
derstand—eat where they want to, 
where they can eat what they want 
to. There are so many little things 
like this I think a coach can do that 
will help a player enjoy what might 
be a pretty tough job, I try to treat 
a player the way I would like to be 
treated if I were in his shoes.” 

An assistant coach with the Car- 
dinals in 1956 and 1959, Lemm’s avail- 
ability to return to them—and to the 
NFL—was happenstance. He says he 
had signed his Houston contract and 
gone to mail it only to find the post 
office closed, That night the St, Louis 
front office contacted him and he 
ended up with a Cardinal contract 
and a familiar job: first-year coach, 


POET AT THIRD 


Last season the Vancouver Mounties 
of the Pacific Coast League had a 
third-baseman named Edwin Douglas 
Charles. Ed, 29, batted .305, stole 29 
bases and led the league in hits, runs 


scored, doubles and poetry written. 
“Poetry is my hobby,” says Ed, now 
a Kansas City Athletic. “I’m going to 
spend considerable time next winter 
working on it, perhaps taking a course 
in composition in college.’ When the 
Mounties went into a bad slump last 
year, Charles produced the following 
poem, which appeared in local news- 


papers: 
THE LONG SLUMP 


How it started is hard to recall 

But soon it was plain to us all 

That we Mounties, picked for first 
place, 

Were tumbling out of the race. 

As defeat knocked at our door 

Panic triggered on the executive 
floor. 

“Iho’s to blame for the team's 
poor play?” 

“What's the onwser?” No one could say, 

Game after game we continued 
to lose; 

Press and fans ripped us 
to thunderous boas. 

We felt like hiding but didn’t 
know where; 

Back to the park we went—no 
victory there— 

Nothing for us but dreadful 
defeuts 

And jeers of fans quitting their 
seats ... 

On went the streak with never 
an end; 

Hope for tomorrow was all we could 
spend, 

Everyone knew we'd had our share 
of bumps 

But pity is never a cure for slumps. 

Up and at *em. Mounties! Let our 
bats ring! 

And the song oj victory we 
shall sing! 


CATCHING QUARTERBACK 


Jerry Reichow completed 48 of 88 
passes for 722 yards and four touch- 
downs and ran for 369 yards his senior 
year at Iowa. “He has everything a 
coach looks for in a quarterback,” 
said Buddy Parker, Lions’ coach, when 
Reichow reported to Detroit the fol- 
lowing season, 1956, Luckily, Reichow 
also had some things a coach looks for 
in an end. He didn’t get much work 
even in practice that first year behind 
Bobby Layne. “I started running with 
the ends,” Jerry says, “just to be 
doing something.” 

In ’57 he quarterbacked even less. 
Detroit acquired Tobin Rote from 
Green Bay and Reichow slid from 
second-string quarterback to third- 
string, then made a right-angle slide 
over to alternate flankerback. He 
caught 17 passes, three for touch- 
downs. The following season he 
caught nothing but a torn knee liga- 
ment in the College All-Star Game. 
He was out for the season. 

In 1959 he didn’t play much for 
Detroit. “So I asked to be released,” 
he says, “and in ‘60 I went down to 
Philadelphia.” He was traded for Walt 
Kowalczyk and got to cash his second 
championship check. He also cashed 
in on observing Tommy McDonald 
and Pete Retzlaff. “I learned a lot 
watching them run patterns and on 
their moves. I never had much trouble 
catching the ball. It was just a matter 
of learning the moves and stuff. I 
me watching those guys helped me 
a lot.” 

Not that season though. He didn’t 
catch a pass for the Eagles. In 1961 he 
caught 50 for the neophyte Minnesota 
Vikings, including 11 touchdown 


passes, and gained 859 yards. After 
six years in pro football many men 
are ready to retire; after six discour- 
aging years Jerry Reichow, quarter- 
back, was abruptly a star, at flanker- 
back. At 6-3, 220 pounds, he is one of 
the biggest flankers in the league, 
without the good speed but with the 
good hands. “You can flank without 
real good speed if you work together 
with the quarterback,” he says. “That's 
why it was such a help watching Retz- 
laff; Pete isn’t real fast either.” 

Jerry isn’t bitter because he didn’t 
get a better shot at a job sooner. Po- 
tentially fine players are passed up 
all the time in the NFL, often because 
there are better men in their positions. 
For instance, the Eagles’ three fine re- 
ceivers last year would've benched 
most candidates for their jobs. Reich- 
ow, whose home is in Minneapolis, de- 
cided he’d have a better chance to 
play, quarterback or end, with the new 
Vikings. So he refused to sign with 
Philadelphia last year, asking to be 
traded, The Eagle management, hay- 
ing no love for the Vikings and Norm 
Van Brocklin, sent him to Washington; 
the Skins traded him to Minnesota for 
a draft choice, Viking coach Van 
Brocklin was happy to get Reichow. 
“We'd worked together a lot in prac- 
tice,” says Jerry. “Norm’s pretty 
smart. He knows what you can do.” 

Despite those years of discourage- 
ment, Jerry never reached the point 
where he thought about quitting pro 
football. He came to play, which is 
why he asked to be released twice, to 
move where he might play. Now 28, 
father of two and with a good off- 
season job, Reichow says he'll play as 
long as he can. He should be happy 
over his so-long-in-coming success, 
and he is. Still, he says, “I always 
wanted to play quarterback and I'd 
still like to play it. But we've got a 
good one in Fran Tarkenton so I won’t 
have much chance.” . 

Which is where he came in, 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


J. C. Martin fans can receive in- 
formation on a club for him from 
Laverne Sarra, 8227 S. Peoria, Chi- 
cago 20, Illinois . . . Joe Rudaitis 
(82-32 164 Place, Jamaica 32, New 
York) has a Dodger Fan Club... 
Mike Marschke, 113 Dean Drive, North 
Tonawanda, New York, has started a 
Baltimore Oriole Fan Club... Edd 
McGrath of Waverly, Kansas, is look- 
ing for new members for his “K.C. 
Athletics Fan Club.” 

Those interested in a Steve Boros 
Fan Club can write Linda Wood, 1002 
Iowa Street, Alma, Michigan . . . Roy 
Sievers fans may write Mark Cohen, 
5635 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania. 


NO ROOM SERVICE 


During the New York Mets’ early 
season nine-game losing streak, the 
team had more problems than an- 
body liked to think about—on and off 
the field. Arriving in St. Louis for 
a series with the Cardinals, 14 Mets 
were trapped in an automatic ele- 
vator en route to their hotel rooms. 
When the overloaded car was lowered 
to a floor and opened 15 minutes later, 
Don Zimmer (now with Cincinnati) 
told road secretary Lou Niss: “I don’t 
mind rooming with someone, but this 
is ridiculous.” 


See you next month. 
BERRY STAINBACK 


THE SPORT QUIZ 


For Answers Turn to Page 86 


. VS 


Bob Elson, the dean of ac- 


tive major-league baseball 
announcers (he’s been at 
it for 29 years), covers 
the White Sox over WCFL 


radio in Chicago 


1 Match these relief pitchers 
with the won-loss records of 
their finest years: 
a. Jim Konstanty 15-4 
b. Joe Page 16-7 
c. Joe Black 14-8 


2 These two backfield stars 
played on the same high-school 
team, went to rival universities, 
then were teammates on a 
championship professional club 
in the 1950s. Name them. 


3 Which of the following fa- 
mous race horses never won 
the Triple Crown? 

a. Omaha 

b. Man O’War 

ce. Count Fleet 


4 The head coach who en- 
gineers famous football upsets 
for Purdue’s “Spoilermakers” 
is (a) Milt Bruhn, (b) Phil 
Dickens, or (c) Jack Mollen- 
kopf? 


Dan Daniels is the voice 
of the Washington Sen- 
ators on WTOP’s radio and 
television stations in the 
nation’s capital and does 


a Sunday evening telecast 


5 He was the oldest (and weak- 
est hitting) of three brothers 
who played big-league baseball. 
Nevertheless he played ten 
years in the majors. Name the 
player. 


6 The first man to officially 
run the 100-yard dash in 9.3 
seconds, this American also won 
an Olympic championship in 
the 1948 Games at London. Who 
is he? 


7 True or False? Sonny Liston 
had an undefeated record as a 
professional boxer before sign- 
ing with Floyd Patterson for 
their upcoming heavyweight 
championship fight. 


8 How. many laps are neces- 
sary to complete the 500 miles 
of the Indianapolis “500”? 

a. 100 

b. 200 

ec. 250 


Phil Rizzuto, the former 


New York Yankee short- 
stop, reports sports news 
six days a week on CBS 
radio and announces all 


the Yankees’ games 


9 What basketball All-Americas 
made these towns known on 
sport pages? 

a. Wampum, Pa. 

b. Cabin Creek, W. Va. 

c. Middletown, Ohio 


10 In the mid-1950s he was 
America’s big hope to become 
the first U.S. four-minute miler. 
But he was suspended by the 
AAU at the peak of his career. 
Name him. 


11 Which of the following 
teams went undefeated on home 
ice in the 1943-44 season? 

a. Detroit Red Wings 

b. Montreal Canadiens 

ec. Boston Bruins 


12 In 1949 this major leaguer 
was shot and seriously wounded 
by a fan. The next year his fine 
comeback helped his team be- 
come a pennant winner. Who 
was he? 


Tom Harmon, the former 


Michigan football All- 
America, has a daily pro- 
gram, covering all sports, 
for the nationwide net- 


work of ABC radio 


13 This small-college football 
coach is known for develop- 
ing the Wing-T offense. 

a. Emory Bauer 

b. Dave Nelson 

c. Dan Jessee 


14 Name the twin brothers who 
starred in college basketball 
despite their lack of height, 
then both made it to the major 
leagues in baseball. Both were 
infielders and pitchers. 


15 She was a well-known star 
of the women’s tennis circuit 
but later gave up the big-time 
competition after she married 
home-run king Ralph Kiner. 
Name her. 


16 Which National League 
career record isn’t held by Stan 
Musial? 

a. Most two-base hits 

b. Most extra-base hits 

c. Top slugging percentage 


Sh — 
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Because he’s mobbed so often by autograph-seekers and others, Roger Maris, above, avoids restaurants, moyies and public places. 


FIGHT 

FOR 
PRIVATE 
LIVES 


By CHARLES DEXTER 


BALLPLAYERS 


Baseball success demands many 
sacrifices—a lion’s cage existence and a 
catch-as-catch-can family life 
among them, As the players reveal here, 


being a celebrity isn’t all fun 


The question, designed for a double-take and 

an authoritative answer on one of the major prob- 

lems plaguing ballplayers, was asked as Roger Maris 

sat alone on the Yankee bench before a mid-season 
game. 

“Do you mean what I’m doing in my spare time?” 
he said, sitting up straight. “Not one darned thing, 
I go straight to my apartment after games. No one 
but the ball club and my wife know the address. The 
phone’s unlisted. I cook my own meals because peo- 
ple are always butting in when I eat in restaurants, 
asking me fool questions or wanting my autograph. 
No movies—it’s the same thing. I look at TV, read a 
little, maybe take a short drive, then go to bed. On 
the road I call room service for dinner and eat break- 
fast in hotel coffee shops because they’re crowded 
and no one notices me.” 

The Yankee super-star may be supersensitive, but 
his hermit-like existence amplifies a fact of life in 
the big leagues. In this era of television and advertis- 
ing endorsements (with photographs), ballplayers are 
easily recognized wherever they go and, as a result, 
have little privacy in public places. “I couldn’t go to 
church last year without someone asking for my auto- 
graph,” Maris said a while ago. “I’ve rented a house 
for me and my family in New Jersey, so far away 
that no one can find me,” Mickey Mantle said. “I’ve 
got no place to hide,” said one White Sox wit. “Tele- 
vision has made my face and form as recognizable 
to the general public as Sophia Loren’s in a bikini.” 

Intrusions upon their privacy disturb the ballplay- 
ers considerably because they have so little private 
time to begin with. In order to capitalize on their 
fame, which lasts such a short portion of a lifetime, 
most of them work at more than one job. Some are 
in public relations, others in business, others in any 
of a 100 sundry occupations. Only the low men on 
the big-league rosters and the minor-leaguers can’t 


= YOUR private life, Rog’?” 
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capitalize on baseball and can go unrecognized, but 
their private lives and family lives are ripped apart 
by another kind of ordeal. Ask Rod Kanehl. He knows. 

Kanehl is the New York Mets’ 28-year-old rookie 
utility man. “I started to play pro ball to pay my 
college tuition,” he says. “I married young. Kids came, 
so I stayed in the game. To tell the truth, I have 
had no private life. I’ve neglected my family. If I 
quit baseball tomorrow the best job I can get is sort- 
ing chicks in a hatchery. I was shifted around from 
team to team in the New York Yankee farm system 
until the Mets signed me. My wife seldom knew where 
to find me in an emergency. One time I held out for 
more pay so that I’d be sent to the Peoria team be- 
cause Peoria isn’t far from my home in Springfield, 
Missouri, and I wanted to see her.” 

Becoming a big leaguer failed to solve Kanehl’s 
problem. His family is still in Springfield during the 
summer while he is sharing an apartment with a 
teammate in Jersey City, beyond the metropolitan 
high-rental zone. And he’s still perpetually on the 
move, flying from coast to coast, as lonely as ever in 
the ten-club National League. 

Though fellows like Kanehl yearn for a star’s finan- 
cial security, they are not always too pleased with 
the by-products of fame. Jim Gentile, like Kanehl, 
was mired in the minors for seven seasons, pleading 
for a break, dreaming of life in the big leagues. He 
got his break in 1960, when he was bought by the 
Baltimore Orioles and he became a. super-star in 
1961 when he hit 46 home runs and drove in 141 
runs. In one 1961 game he walloped a pair of grand- 
slam home runs in successive innings. That’s when 
he began to learn a few things about fame. 

“T received about four or five hundred fan letters 
the week after I socked those grand-slammers,’”’ Gen- 
tile says. “Since then the mail has never stopped 
coming. Baltimore is a neighborly town. Everyone acts 
as if they knew me personally. Well, it’s pretty hard, 
having thousands of personal friends. They mean well, 
they boost you when you’re going good and try to 
pep you up when you slump. 

“But there comes a time when a guy feels like 
brushing baseball out of his hair. I mean, when I’m 
in a hurry and stop at a service station for some gas. 
Or some folks are coming over to the house and I 


go to a grocery for soft drinks. Sure enough, the gas 
station attendant or the groceryman wants to know 
why the Orioles lost yesterday and why I can’t hit 
a home run every time up. It’s then that I ask my- 
self whether success isn’t too much for Jim Gentile.” 

Home-run sluggers, of course, are the most popular 
of baseball’s stars. They attract swarms of fans, young 
and old, male and, if the slugger is handsome, female. 
Rocky Colavito, for one, is as big a hero with teen-age 
girls as Fabian, Paul Anka or any of the rock ’n roll 
singing idols. 

In Cleveland, where he played before coming to 
Detroit, Rocky had no private life. During his Indian 
days he was besieged by bobby-soxers. They formed 
fan clubs—‘“‘Don’t know how many I had, maybe four 
or five,” he says. Rocky had married Carmen Perrotti 
a year before his Indian debut in 1955 yet the girls 
pursued him, shrieking and swooning whenever he 
belted a ball into the seats, inviting him to their club 
meetings, celebrating his birthday with more elab- 
orate ceremonies than George Washington’s. All the 
idolatry was appreciated by Rocky, and it was fun, 
but it also was time-consuming, embarrassing and, at 
times, annoying. 

Female fans in Detroit have been less bothersome 
because the Tigers have a policy of ignoring girl- 
sponsored fan clubs. But today Rocky is troubled by 
another difficulty as he tries to live a private life that 
at least approaches normality. 

“T have two kids, one of school age,” he said re- 
cently. “Rocco, who’s six, calls me ‘that man who 
plays ball.’ I hardly ever see him. I want my chil- 
dren to grow up like other kids who attend the same 
school from kindergarten to graduation. I live in 
Temple, Pennsylvania, nearly a thousand miles from 
Detroit. While I’m playing ball Carmen must stay 
home to take care of the children. I saw her for only 
one week this year between February and July, and 
then only because she was able to park the kids with 
a relative and drop in on me unexpectedly after the 
Tigers’ first road trip to California.” 

Fortunately for Rocky, he is able to spend a few 
days with the entire Colavito clan whenever the Tigers 
meet the Yankees in New York. “Carmen drives up 
from Temple and we stay in my father’s house in the 
east Bronx. With my brothers Vito (——> To PAGE 84) 


His nomadic baseball life and 
decision not to subject his 
wife and children to it keep 
Rocky Colayito, with his son, 
Rocco, here, from seeing his 
family much during the season. 
Says Colavito: ‘“‘Recco calls 
me “That man who plays ball.’ ” 
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The taste of a Lucky spoils you for other cigarettes. 

This famous taste is the best reason to start with Luckies... 
the big reason why Lucky smokers stay Lucky smokers. 
How about you? Get the taste you'll stay with. 

Get the fine-tobacco taste of Lucky Strike. 
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THE WILLIE MAYS | KNOW 


By CHARLES EINSTEIN 


EDITORS’ NOTE: 


The author, with Mays, left, 
is one of Willie’s close friends. 
They have known each other 
since the 1951 baseball season 
and they have worked together 
on countless writing projects, 
including the Mays autobi- 


ography, Born To Play Ball 


Sit Se ts se 


of the Town for the San Francisco Examiner, I did a radio interview 
with a disc jockey, and at one point he asked me, as disc jockeys do: 
“Who is the most unforgettable person you ever met?” 
I said, “Willie Mays.” 
There was a silence, and then he said, “Well, I meant outside of sports. 
I mean, you know entertainers and Senators and doctors and... .” 
“Willie Mays,” I said. 
“Why?” he said. 
- It was my turn to think for a minute... . 


| FEW YEARS AGO, when I was writing a general column called Top 


I met Mays casually from time to time when I was a baseball writer 
for the old International News Service in New York. This was beginning 
in 1951. But I was not assigned regularly to the Giants, and the first time 
I got to begin to know him was late in the 1954 season, when we began 


18 Color by Martin Blumenthal 


to work together on his autobiography, Born To Play 
Ball. 

Mays at the time was supposed to be all things 
great young centerfielders are supposed to be—includ- 
ing dumb. 

I found him otherwise. 

Far from being dumb, he was not only articulate, 
but, at the age then of 23, capable of whiplash sarcasm. 

I will never forget a scene in the Giant clubhouse 
two days before the start of the 1954 World Series. 
It was a casual workout/picture-taking kind of day, 
and Mays was seated at his locker, momentarily clear 
of the swarm of newsmen and photographers who had 
plagued him all year long. 

Willie had won the National League batting cham- 
pionship, beating out his teammate Don Mueller on 
the last day of the season. Willie had appeared on 
the Ed Sullivan show that night, and Sullivan had 
asked him: “How does it feel to beat out your own 
teammate for the batting title?” To which Mays had 
replied, ‘Well, it-was good to know that if it hadn’t 
been me it would have been him.” Which isn’t much 
of an answer till you stop and wonder just what do 
you say when a question like that is put to you in 
front of 25 million people. Could Adlai Stevenson have 
formulated a better reply? 

Rightfielder Mueller, though, was understandably 
disappointed. Playing side by side with Willie, Don 
was constantly overshadowed in the field. And, despite 
his best season in the majors with his bat, Don had 
been overshadowed all-round again. 


Says author Einstein of the action, below: “San Francisco 
Examiner photographer Charles Doherty is famous for his 
magic eye sequence panels. This particular one is the best 
I ever saw. The play took place in a game against Milwaukee 
at Candlestick Park on May 13, 1961. In that game Mays 
hit a grand-slam homer in the third inning and a two-run 
homer in the fifth. Also, it was a Saturday—a busy sports 
day everywhere. The result was, understandably enough, that 
the Sunday sports section was jammed for space to the point 
where this Doherty sequence couldn’t be fit into the paper. 


Now Don paused for a moment in front of Willie’s 
locker. 

“Is it true,” he said, “you’re the greatest center- 
fielder in the game?” 

Mays was tying a shoe. He looked up. “Yup,” he 
said. “Best rightfielder too.” He went back to the shoe. 


From 1956 through the middle of 1960, Bill Rigney 
was manager of the Giants. “If you want to play for 
me,’ Rigney would tell infielders when they joined 
the Giants, “you’ll have to learn one thing. If they 
hit the ball to the centerfielder, you go to a base. 
Never mind whether you think he’s going to throw 
it to you. Be there. He knows things you never thought 
Gry 

“What things?” an infielder once asked. 

“TJ don’t know,” Rig said. “I haven’t thought of them 
either. I’m just telling you one thing, and you’d 
better believe it— Willie knows.” 


Modern-day baseball has seen only two occasions 
on which a man scored from first base on a single to 
left field. 

Both times, it was Mays. 

Once when he was 24, again when he was 30. 

Assuredly he had slowed up in those six years. 
But at 30, for being slower, he was a better base 
runner. Today, at 31, he has become possibly the 
fastest man in history going from second base to 
home plate. 

“Tt isn’t just that he’s smarter, or has more ex- 


Cameraman Doherty did print up three sets—one for Willie, 
one for Horace Stoneham, and one, I’m proud to say, for me, 

“In shot one, we see second-baseman Charley Hiller (No. 
26) going back for a Texas Leaguer hit into short right- 
center by Milwaukee catcher Charley Lau. Mays, coming in 
from center in a protective move, begins to swerve adroitly to 
avoid a last-minute collision as Hiller goes for the catch 
(shot 2). From the way Mays is circling away in shot 3, 
Hiller seems to have made the catch. We can see that both 
men were really moving, and the avoidance of a collision 


perience,”’ coach Whitey Lockman has pointed out. 
“It’s that he harbors his speed now. There was a 
time when he was all-out on every play. And don’t 
kid yourself, that had its advantages. The other clubs 
never knew when he’d be going on them.” Lockman 
became thoughtful. “Now they have a better idea 
of what situations will make him turn it on. In a 
way, though, that’s mentally worse on them than 
the old Mays, who’d run all the time. Because now 
they know what’s coming, and they still can’t stop 
him.” 


Willie has really argued with an umpire only once. 
It happened in 1955, at Brooklyn, when Dodger catcher 
Roy Campanella had the ball ahead of Willie’s slide 
at home plate. So instead of sliding, Mays literally 
ran up one side of Campanella and down the other. 
The puzzled Campy followed this tractor-tank maneu- 
ver with astonishment. With hands locking ball in 
glove, he pursued the up-and-over Mays, whose body 
always was just enough suspended apart so Campy 
never tagged him. Mays came down head first on home 
plate. The umpire refused to call him safe. He rea- 
soned it was impossible for anybody to score on 
Campanella that way. 

But Mays had done it. He and Leo Durocher, the 
Giant manager, stormed the umpire for that wrong 
call, Ninety-nine times out of 100 you argue with 
an umpire not for that call but for the next one. 
Not this time. There wasn’t going to be a next one. 
Mays had introduced a flamboyant new art form to 


at that speed is in itself a tribute to Willie’s baseball instinct. 

“The roar of applause from the stands for Hiller’s catch 
rose—then died. Because Hiller didn’t have the ball. Nobody 
in the stands knew this. 

“As shot 4 indicates, neither did Charley Hiller! 

“And now for an unnecessary but absolutely wonderful 
added touch. This was the last out of the game. The catch 
was made less than 100 feet from a door in the stands along 
the right-field line, leading inside to the locker rooms. Mays 
just kept sprinting. 


the game and had had it rejected by the umpire, 
much as tradition and authority always reject any 
new art form when it is first employed. Willie and Leo 
were fighting for that one. 

They lost. 


More routinely, Mays’ reaction to umpire decisions 
is pragmatic. I saw him in Pittsburgh on Memorial 
Day of 1956. He had stolen 14 bases so far that year 
in 14 attempts. This time he had his 15th stolen so 
cleanly he didn’t bother to slide. Jocko Conlan called 
him out at second. 

Willie didn’t say a word. Later, he told me: “It 
ain’t nothing “less you slide.” He valued the lesson 
he had learned. 


Has anybody ever walked a hitter intentionally to 
get to Mays? 

Once. 

It happened last season, in Milwaukee, where Braves’ 
manager Charley Dressen, faced with Willie McCovey 
who was on an unbelievably hot hitting binge (.450 
for 11 games), ordered him walked. It was a “tight 
extra-inning situation” and, as the strategy of inten- 
tional walks goes, Dressen had the book going for 
him—not only was McCovey hot, but the pitcher was 
righthanded, McCovey hits lefthanded, there were two 
out, and first base was open. So he was working 
straight percentage. 

Mays? He grounded out to short. 

“You see?” Dressen said after- (——> TO PAGE 63) 


“Umpire Dusty Boggess looked in both of Hiller’s hands, 
then on the ground. Finally, he realized what had happened, 
and thrust his hand up to indicate the final out. 

“By the time the crowd caught on, Willie was in the 
clubhouse! 

“You'd almost think he was hiding the ball in that big 
mitt, just for kicks. 

“Come to think of it, look carefully at the expression of 
Mays’ face in each of these shots. 

“Ts that the start of a grin in the last one?” 


Photos by Charles J. Doherty 


SONNY LISTON 


“Patterson has tremendous speed 
and thinks quicker,” says Louis, 
“but he could win the first 14 
rounds and Liston could take him 
out with one punch in the 15th. 
When a hard puncher like Liston 
lands good a couple of times, no 
one’s going to keep getting up.” 
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FLOYD PATTERSON 


“I’ve got to go with the champion,” says 
Dempsey. “But actually the fight depends 
on Liston. We all know what Patterson can 
and can’t do. We don’t know just how good 
this Liston is. If Patterson can land often 
with his jab, Liston will be just another 


guy with a big mouth who didn’t make it.” 


PICK THE PATTERSON-LISTON WINNER 


ocT. 


Two former heavyweight champs, 
each the premier fighter of his time, 
analyze the skills of the men who 
will soon battle for the title they once 
held. They disagree about the 
big fight’s outcome 


JACK DEMPSEY AND JOE LOUIS 


By BARRY GOTTEHRER 


HEN THE LIGHTS blink off a few minutes after ten Tuesday night, September 25, momen- 
Wir bathing Chicago’s Comiskey Park in darkness, two men, dissimilar in many ways but 

remarkably similar in a few, will be within a second of the. fight of their lives. To each it 
is the moment eagerly awaited. 

To Floyd Patterson, the troubled 27-year-old rencrmaiait champion, it is the final struggle 
for acceptance as a fighter. For the champion, victory can mean salvation. 

To Charles (Sonny) Liston, the brooding 30-year-old challenger, it is the struggle for a 
more rewarding future. For the challenger, victory can mean redemption. 

For boxing itself, milked dry by television and picked dry by racketeers, the Patterson- 
Liston fight represents a final hope. If this fight, the most publicized since the second Joe 
Louis-Max Schmeling fight in 1938, doesn’t draw heavily—approaching $1 million at the gate 
and clearing $3 million in ancillary rights—boxing, which has been dying for the last decade, 
will finally be dead. 

Seated at ringside at Comiskey Park will be dozens of former champions, each convinced 
he has correctly forecast the winner. (Some, if they are paid well enough by rival newspapers 
and magazines, will even go as far as picking both fighters to win.) Of them all, two former 
heavyweight champions stand out. By achievement, by experience, and by knowledge, Joe 
Louis and Jack Dempsey, the top two heavyweights of all time, should know more about what 
makes a heavyweight champion than anyone alive today. 

Starting their calculations early last summer and taking into account the pre-fight training 
of both men, Louis and Dempsey scrutinized Liston’s and Patterson’s records, matched up the 
strengths and weaknesses, and reached solid conclusions. 

Their selections? 

Louis: A strong vote for Liston. Dempsey: A not-so-strong vote for Patterson. 

“Patterson has tremendous speed and thinks quicker,” said Louis seated in his boxing pro- 
motion office in Los Angeles, “but he could win the first 14 rounds and Liston (——> To paGE 86) 
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RICH ROLLINS 


SURPRISE 


Rich seemed set to spend the season playing 


in the minor leagues. But with a little luck and a lot 


of work, he became a major-league All-Star 


By JOE DONNELLY 


against the New York Yankees, striking out 12, 

and his cubicle in the Minnesota Twins’ locker 
room’ was surrounded by reporters. Almost ignored 
amid the hullabaloo for the pitcher was the hitter 
who had helped him the most, Rich Rollins. This 
steamy June night, Rollins had hit a pair of home 
runs driving in the Twins’ first four runs. He had 
also hit two singles. It had been another evening of 
heroics for Rollins, heroics that had been piling up 
since the season’s start and added up as a major 
reason for Minnesota’s surprising second-place stand- 
ing in the American League. Since the 24-year-old 
redhead had had 17 major-league at-bats before the 
season and a total of only 98 games played in the 
minor leagues, his success aroused the curiosity of 
one of the New York writers, who left the crowd 
around Pascual to talk to Rich. 

The writer introduced himself and got to the point. 
He asked Rollins if he thought he was capable of main- 
taining his .336 batting average through the 1962 
season. Seventy-four games had gone by and it was 


(J sess PASCUAL had just pitched a 5-0 shutout 


Color by Martin Blumenthal 


a point worth pressing. Rollins parried it. “I honestly 
don’t know,” Rich said, ‘I was in a slump until tonight. 
Why, I might strike out four times tomorrow.” The 
next day he struck out three times. 

Rollins didn’t enjoy being 75 percent prophet but 
he was glad he had answered the newsman as he 
had. “How do I know if I’m going to continue hitting 
for an average,” he said a few days later. “If I say 
I can, I’m cocky. I can see the headline now. If I say 
I can’t, I’m showing a lack of confidence.” 

Rollins was struggling, as most young stars do, to 
adjust to the demands of sudden fame—interviews, 
fan mail, sundry disturbances, some enjoyable, some 
not, all time-consuming. The June night in Yankee 
Stadium, Pascual had drawn much of the crowd. But 
most often that month and the previous one, Rollins 
had been the Minnesota Twin most in the limelight. 
Rich, Bo Belinsky and Manny Jimenez were the 
neophyte stars of the American League through July 
4. Belinsky and Jimenez were much better equipped 
for the sudden wave of publicity and fan adulation. 
Bo thrived on it with street-smart cockiness; Jimenez 
parried it with built-in protection—he spoke only a 
few words of English. 
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The success he’s reaped from his 
hitting, above, Rich says, is due 
partially to a tip from Jim 
Lemon. “Lemon got me to loosen 
the fingers of my right hand on 
the bat, particularly the index 
finger,” he says, “‘and I was able 
to roll my wrists over quicker.” 


Ken Regan 


Rollins had more problems. He wouldn’t brag and he spoke English. 
He was polite and gave his time freely to sportswriters but answered 
questions guardedly. If a reporter mentioned his success, Rich would 
be sure to remind him that he didn’t regard a hot streak as a success. 
Through July 4 he had played every inning of every Minnesota game. 
When he had slumped in late June, manager Sam Mele had offered 
to give him a day or two of rest. Rollins had asked to stay in the 
lineup and Mele had let him. 

“My job’s in jeopardy,” Rich said. “I don’t want to go out of the 
lineup. You go out, you may not get back in.” It was almost as if 
he didn’t believe in himself. Still, there was more to it than that. 
There is a pet phrase Rollins uses regularly. “I never want to get 
too gay,” he says. “You’re sure to get shot down if you do.’”’ Behind 
these two sentences lies the baseball philosophy of the young man. 

He drives himself relentlessly, the haunt of failure being the shadow 


he sees over his shoulder. His roommate, Bernie Allen, 
says, ‘There have been days where he went two for 
four but didn’t like the way the pitcher fooled him 
his last time up. So the next day he’d go out early 
and take extra batting practice. Rich has fantastic 
dedication to improving himself.’ When Minnesota 
played in Baltimore late in April, Rollins had gone 
through the season’s first dozen games batting over 
.400. The Orioles watched him in a pre-game workout 
and were impressed by his hustle, but one veteran had 
his doubts. “He’s so intense,” he said, “expending 
so much energy when he should be keeping it for the 
game. I wouldn’t be surprised to see all the baseball 
out of him by July 1.” 

Doubt of any kind in Rollins’ ability is part of 
the force that drives him. The doubt has always been 
there, He had wanted to be a baseball player since 
his teenage sandlot days in and around Cleveland. 
Even his parents thought Rich’s younger brother, Jim, 
would be the professional baseball player in the 
family. Rich worked out before Cleveland Indian 
scouts, but “when it came time to sign, they just 
weren’t interested in me.” Even the scout who did 
sign him for $6000, Floyd Baker, who is now a coach 
for the Twins, admits, “I signed Rollins on his hustle 
and determination, not his ability. His story should 
be a tremendous inspiration to kids with only average 
baseball ability to learn that it can be done.” 

When Rollins signed in June, 1960, after graduating 
Kent State University with academic and athletic 
honors, the Twins were then the Washington Senators. 
“T almost didn’t sign,” Rich recalls. “I had worked 
out in Washington and they were ready to sign me, 
but they wanted me to start in a Class D league. I 
was 22 and figured I was too old to start that low. 
I got disgusted and flew home without signing. Then 
the Senators got word to me to hop the quickest plane 
and report to Wilson of the Carolina League which is 
Class B. That’s the one time I was glad I was cocky.” 

Rollins was only at Wilson a couple of weeks when 
manager Jack McKeon got a call from the Senators’ 
front office. Washington wanted Rich sent to the D 
League. It seemed a shabby trick, since the Senators 
had his signature on a contract, but fortunately for 
Rollins, McKeon talked the Senators out of it, ex- 
plaining that Rich was his team’s best hitter. Hitting 


Last year, when Rollins played 
second base, he was rapped for 
lack of range. At third base 
Rich, left, has earned praise for 
his fielding. “Everybody raves 
about his hitting,” says Minne- 
sota Twins catcher Earl Battey, 
“but it’s been Rich’s fielding that 
has impressed me so much.” 
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.341 for his half-season of 62 games, Rollins led the 
league’s official batting champion, Phil Linz, by 20 
points. The statistic has to come from the record book 
for Rich has an unfailing memory for his blunders, 
rather than his accomplishments. Rather than talk 
about his hitting success of that first season, he says 
of it: “I found out I had so much to learn about 
baseball, it would fill a book. Best thing about it is 
I started to lose some of the cockiness. I singled into 
a triple play my first night and a couple of weeks 
later I really pulled a rock. I got a hit-and-run sign 
from McKeon while I was on first base and he was 
coaching at third. As soon as the batter swung, I 
took off for second. I heard him hit the ball and the 
shortstop and second baseman gave me a double-play 
fake. I slid into second. 

“Then I saw they were faking and lit out for third, 
where I arrived with another slide. As I got up I saw 
that the batter had hit a pop-up to the first-baseman 
and I was doubled up. I’ll never forget McKeon’s face 
when I came sliding into third.” 

Rich went into the Army after the season and came 
out six months later a five-foot, ten-inch fat boy at 
200 pounds. Sent to Syracuse of the International 
League, he made one pinch-hit appearance in three 
weeks. Most of his ballplaying was spent fielding 
pre-game grounders to reduce the waistline bulge. 
Then he was sent to Charlotte of the Class-A South 
Atlantic League, for third-base indoctrination. For- 
merly, he had been a second-baseman, but it was 
Floyd Baker’s belief when he signed Rollins that Rich 
didn’t have the range to play second and would wind 
up at third. After 36 games, in which Rollins hit .270 
and fielded .890, the Twins brought him up and he 
played a game before sitting on the bench for most 
of a half-season. 

It wasn’t long before he developed an intense dislike 
for Billy Martin, then the Twins’ second-baseman. 
“He was always on me,” Rich remembers. “The locker 
was empty next to mine and I’d start to put extra 
gear in there and he’d say I wasn’t supposed to use 
the locker. On the field he was worse. He would keep 
saying you can’t go to your left and it got so I wanted 
to punch him in the nose. The funny thing is he knew 
all the time what he was doing to me and what effect 
it was having. I began hustling (——> To PAGE 76) 


Ken Regan 


Niel Allen’s All-America 
Football Preview 


The super-stars this season are mostly in the 
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Big Ten and the Southeastern Conference. That’s where the 
nation’s top football will be played in °62 


Hard-charging Bobby Bell, No. 78, is an incumbent All-America at tackle, 


FIRST TEAM 


TACKLES 


GUARDS 


CENTER 
QUARTERBACK 


HALFBACKS 


FULLBACK 
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Pat Richter, Wisconsin 


Tom Hutchinson, Kentucky 


Bobby Bell, Minnesota 
Jim Dunaway, Mississippi 


Dave Watson, Georgia Tech 
Steve Barnett, Oregon 


Dave Behrman, Michigan St. 
George Mira, Miami 


Larry Ferguson, lowa 
Roger Kochman, Penn St. 


Mike Fracchia, Alabama 
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ESPITE THE DISGUST of old 
infantrymen and the dedication 
of such successful ground-game 

disciples as Ohio State’s Woody 
Hayes, most college football coaches 
dream of building high-powered 
passing offenses. Their reasoning is 
simple: With a man who can throw 
the ball well and a couple of men 
who can catch the ball very well, a 
team has a chance to score a touch- 
down on any play. 

Such men are Miami’s George 
Mira, Wisconsin’s Pat Richter and 
Kentucky’s Tom Hutchinson, the 
first-team quarterback and ends re- 
spectively on SPorRT’s 16th annual 
All-America preview squad. They 
won’t play together in 1962, of 
course, but hardly a coach in the 
country wouldn’t pick them were he 
given the fantasy choice of any three 


SECOND TEAM 


ENDS Hugh Campbell, Wash. St. 
Dave Robinson, Penn State 
TACKLES Art Gregory, Duke 
Gary Kaltenbach, Pitt 
GUARDS Howte Breinig, Arizona 
Jack Cvercko, Northwestern 
CENTER Lee Roy Jordan, Alabama 
QUARTERBACK Sonny Gibbs, TCU 
HALFBACKS Mallon Faircloth, Tenn. 
- Charlie Mitchell, 
Washington 
FULLBACK Ray Poage, Texas 


THIRD TEAM 


John Ellerson, Army 
John Mackey, Syracuse 


TACKLES Ron Testa, Navy 

Jim Moss, South Carolina 
GUARDS Bob Lehmann, Notre Dame 

Tony Day, Columbia 
CENTER Ray Mansfield, Washington 
QUARTERBACK | Terry Baker, Oregon State 
HALFBACKS | Paul Warfield, Ohio State 
Dave Hoppmann, lowa St. 
FULLBACK GeorgeSaimes, MichiganSt. 
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Miami’s George Mira, No. 10, is a good runner and excellent passer. His passes, eight for touchdowns, gained 1000 yards in 1961. 


players for his passing-attack nucleus. At least that’s 
what we were told by the coaches we polled before 
preparing this preview. The coaches, representing each 
‘section of the nation and requesting anonymity lest 
they offend their own men, also influenced our other 
first-team choices: tackles Bobby Bell, Minnesota and 
Jim Dunaway, Mississippi; guards Dave Watson, Geor- 
gia Tech and Steve Barnett, Oregon; center Dave 
Behrman, Michigan State; halfbacks Larry Ferguson, 
Iowa and’ Roger Kochman, Penn State; and fullback 
Mike Fracchia, Alabama. 

Argument-provoking at first glance is the sectional 
breakdown of the first team. Except for Mira, Barnett 
and Kochman, each player is schooled in either the 
Southeastern Conference or the Big Ten. It figures to 
be that kind of a football season; we wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if six of the country’s top-ten teams come from 
the SEC and Big Ten. And with such power apparent 


in the two conferences, it follows that the top players 
in the conferences will be most in the public eye over 
the stretch of the season. 

Certain to be in the public eye, too, is our indepen- 
dent-school quarterback, Mira. He’s that type of player, 
exciting and eye-catching. In one game last season, 
Mira, a righthanded passer, had his right side blocked 
by a pair of lurching linemen. What did he do? What 
could he do? He switched the ball to his left hand, 
threw it and completed a pass. 

Out of action with an injury for one full game and 
parts of two others last year, Mira still gained 1000 
yards for Miami with his passes. Additionally he threw 
for eight touchdowns. “‘He’s as great a college quarter- 
back as I’ve seen at this stage of development,” says Sid 
Luckman, once a star quarterback for the Chicago 
Bears. “He has lots of Johnny Unitas in his movements. 
He’s quick. He has wonderful (——> To PAGE 80) 


HONORABLE MENTION 


ENDS—Ted Davis, Georgia Tech; Gene Raesz, Rice; Mick- 
ey Babb, Georgia; Dave Parks, Texas Tech; Cloyd Webb, 
lowa; Johnny Baker, Mississippi State; Hal Bedsloe, USC; 
Conrad Hitchler, Missouri. TACKLES—Dave Graham, VYir- 
ginia; Bob Vogel, Ohio State; Daryl Sanders, Ohio State; 
Bert Wilder, North Carolina State; Rod Scheyer, Washing- 
ton; Donald Brumm, Purdue; Ray Schoenke, SMU; Tom 
Nomina, Miami (Ohio); Don Estes, LSU. GUARDS—Charlie 
Wright, Wichita; Jean Berry, Duke; John Gamble, Univer- 
sity of The Pacific; Rufus Simmons, Cincinnati; Ken Reed, 
Tulsa; Meith Melenyzer, West Virginio; Rufus Guthrie, 
Georgia Tech, CENTERS—Jerry Hopkins, Texas A&M; 
Jerry Lineberger, Arkansas; Don McKinnon, Dartmouth; 
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Joel Craver, North Carolina; Tony Turel, Cornell. BACKS— 
Jerry Gross, Detroit; Glynn Griffing, Mississippi; Dick 
Shiner, Maryland; Pat McCarthy, Holy Cross; Larry Liber- 
Tore, Florida; Matt Szykowny, lowa; Ron Di Gravio, Purdue; 
Larry Rakestrow, Georgia; Jerry Stovall, LSU; Preacher 
Pilot, New Mexico State; Pete Pedro, North Texas Stote; 
Mark Leggett, Duke; Mike Brown, Delaware; Andy Ti- 
mura, Dayton; Mel Renfro, Oregon; Billy Gambrell, South 
Carolina; Jim Moss, West Virginia; Marv Woodson, Indiana; 
Dave Raimey, Michigan; Ronnie Goodwin, Baylor; Mike 
Haffner, UCLA; Bill Thornton, Nebraska; Bobby Brezina, 
Houston; Larry Rawson, Auburn; Mike Lind, Notre Dame; 
Ben Wilson, USC. 
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CINCINNATI'S 
PITCHING CON MAN 


Some pitchers make the batters fear them; 
Bob Purkey doesn’t. He seems to be grooving the 


ball, which is part of his success secret 


By STEVE PERKINS 
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Ernie Banks, Chicago Cubs: ‘“He’s 
got a sinker ball that drops out of 
sight. I think he could drill for oil 
with it.” 

Roberto Clemente, Pittsburgh 
Pirates: “Everything he throws you 
is the same. Same motion, same 
angle—but you don’t know where 
the ball is going. All you know is 
it’s going to be a strike so you got 
to be alive.” 

Ron Fairly, Los Angeles Dodgers: 
“We used to throw everything but 
the kitchen sink. Now he throws 
you the sink, too.” 

Al Spangler, Houston Colts: “He’s 
the kind of guy you love to bat 
against. And then at the end of the 
evening you find yourself with a 
comfortable oh-for-four.” 

Chorus: “The blankety-blank guy 
never gives you anything good to 
hit.” 


The subject of this seminar on 
puzzlement, as any hitter between 
the Polo Grounds and Candlestick 
Park could guess, is Bob Purkey, 
the cocksure Mr. Confident from 
Cincinnati who has suddenly blos- 
somed into one of the National 
League’s premier pitchers. A win- 


‘ning pitcher (63-52) ever since 


coming to the Reds from Pittsburgh, 
Purkey jumped out on top of the 
pitching percentages this season by 
winning 13 of his first 14 decisions. 
He was doing it, said the hitters, 
by fooling them, not overpowering 
them, but Purkey disagreed. “I 
know they think I throw nothing 
but junk,” Purkey said. “Well, let 
them think it. My fastball is still 
my bread-and-butter pitch.’ 

Such hard-headed devotion to the 
least of his talents is typical of 
Cincinnati’s con man, who insists 
on out-thinking the hitters even 
when he’s sitting in a hotel lobby. 
It was, in fact, in a hotel lobby that 
Purkey was converted from merely 
a pretty good pitcher to a winning 
one—by Birdie Tebbetts, manager 
of the Reds when Purkey came to 
the club in 1958 from the Pirates. 

“After I had pitched for the Reds 
a couple of times,” Purkey recalls, 
“Tebbetts sat with me in the lobby 
of our hotel in Chicago and re- 
viewed my work. He said he knew 
I could throw strikes because I 
always came in with one when I 
was 3-1 or 2-0 on the batter. He 
preached to me to throw a strike 


on the first pitch—with something on it, but get it over. 

“This changed my whole approach to pitching. At 
Pittsburgh I was always afraid the batter was going 
to hit the pitch. I was nibbling, as we say. Now I 
want the batter to hit it. I changed from a defensive 
pitcher to an offensive pitcher.” 

The change was startling. Purkey came through 
with a 17-11 record, and the following opening day 
he beat Pittsburgh using only 86 pitches. He slid 
to 13-18, but came back with 17-11 in 1960 and was 
16-12 with the Reds’ championship team in 1961. 
This season the tall, trim man looked sharper than he 
ever had. 

Purkey is 6-2 and weighs 195 pounds. He moves 
with assured grace. Apple-shaped cheeks give him 
a babyfaced look far younger than his 33 years. But 
his eyes are his dominant feature—wide-awake, alert 
and questing. They pin his listener straight-on, giving 
his words an assertiveness that makes his most subtle 
theories sound like absolute truth. 

“My philosophy of pitching,’ Purkey says, “can 
be summed up in a few words: 

“Throw strikes, making the batter hit your pitch. 

“Stay away from the big inning by keeping the 
.250 hitter off the bases. The good hitters are going 
to get their hits no matter what you throw. 

“Pitch away from the hitter’s strength. Except for 
a few eccentric cases, the hitters in this league don’t 
have individual weaknesses. And a hitter’s strength 
can change from pitch to pitch. On a 3-1 count he 


could be looking to pull for the long ball, so you 


keep the pitch on the outside. With two strikes on 
him he will be trying to hit it back up the middle 
or just get good wood on it, so you pitch him inside. 

“And, when you're going bad, try anything.” 

That last principle may have led Purkey from a 
16-12 record of 1961 to his 13-1 beginning this sea- 
son. It certainly led to the birth of the Purkey knuckle- 
ball, the most recent addition to his baffling repertoire. 
Purkey averages 110 pitches a game and 30 to 35 of 
them are knucklers. 

“The tail end of last year,’ Purkey explains, “I 
hit a bad streak where nothing was working. I came 
up to a game against Pittsburgh determined to get 
myself back in the groove or shake up the hitters. 
Seven years before, Mr. (Branch) Rickey took me 
aside for ten pitches and taught me how to throw 
a knuckleball. ’d been fooling around with it ever 
since, but I didn’t have confidence in getting it over. 
Against Pittsburgh that day I threw 96 knuckleballs. 
I got beat 3-1 on two unearned runs, but from then 
on I’ve known I can get it over the plate.” 

The Purkey knuckleball (which he grips with the 
index and middle finger on top of the ball) thus 
joined the Purkey slider, the straight change, the 
offspeed curve, the sinker, and ‘“‘a fastball that moves.” 

“T wouldn’t trade my fastball,” asserts Purkey, ‘for 
a lot of others in this league that are thrown faster 
but straighter. My fastball moves ‘in’ to a righthanded 
batter, It moves this much . . .” Here Purkey gauges 
a six-inch break. (Gil Hodges, commenting on Purkey, 
said the fastball “moves this much . . .” and held 
his hands even further apart.) 

More important than Purkey’s pitches, says his 


teammate Jim Brosnan, is another asset. “Guts,” says 
Brosnan, “but I’m only quoting Tebbetts. Tebbetts 
said if you saw Purkey warming up on the side- 
lines with some other pitchers, he’d be the last guy 
you’d pick. He has to have guts to face hitters with 
that kind of equipment.” 

Be it confidence, control or knuckler, a growing 
list of hitters are joining the Purkey-Means-Trouble 
Club, which has such charter members as Willie Mays 
and Roberto Clemente. Clemente, in desperation, now 
switches bats after Purkey has two strikes on him. 

“Getting certain hitters out runs in cycles,” Purkey 
says. “For three years I got Mays out one-two-three. 
He must have thought I was the meanest man in the 
league. I’d brush him back, pitch him tight, brush 
him back, pitch him tight. Now he hits me.” 

Purkey was born and raised in Pittsburgh, He and 
two brothers, one older and one younger, were 
groomed in baseball from toddlerhood by their dad, 
Edward Purkey. “No matter where we went on va- 
cation,” Purkey says, “Dad would find the nearest 
baseball diamond for our workouts—pepper games, 
batting practice. His training developed my control.” 

Purkey played second base and the outfield in high 
school and pitched only once—an eight-inning relief 
job in the championship game his senior year. In a 
sandlot league the following summer, however, he 
was 7-2 when Pittsburgh Pirate scout Leo Mackey, 
who had played semi-pro ball with Bob's father, in- 
vited Bob to the Pirate tryout camp in Florida. 

“My control amazed them,” Purkey remembers, 
“but I wasn’t what you would call a bonus boy. I 
got $150 and a contract in Class D.” From that 1948 
beginning, and including two seasons he missed in 
the service, it took Purkey six years. to make it to 
the majors. He won three and lost eight, working out 
of the 1954 Pirates’ bullpen. Spring training injuries 
sent him to New Orleans in 1955 and to Hollywood 
in 1956. His first real chance with Pittsburgh came 
in °57 when he won 11 and lost 14, 

“T was pitching pretty good,” Purkey says. “Friend 
was tops on the staff with 14-18 and I was second. 
But I had the feeling that no matter how well I 
did, I’d have to fight for a place on the staff the next 
season. When I heard I’d been traded to Cincinnati, 
I knew that was the biggest break in my career. 

“’m a control pitcher, and I need to work regu- 
larly to stay sharp. The move to Cincinnati gave me 
that chance.” 

Purkey still makes his off-season home in Pitts- 
burgh and works part-time for an investment firm 
there. To keep his legs in condition he hunts crows 
twice a week and everything else in season. He is 
part owner of a lodge in Center County. This summer 
he became part owner of a New York advertising 
firm, Prologue, Inc., which will provide sponsors with 
guaranteed men of good will from the sports world 
for personal appearances and public relations work. 

The other parts of Purkey are concentrated on 
Robert Thomas Purkey Jr., age seven, in the serious 
business of pitch-and-catch. Every now and then Bob 
will say, “Come on now, son. Throw me a strike.” 

Cincinnati’s Bob Purkey knows how far that par- 
ticular talent can take a man. 
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OH, LOOK AT HIM NOW 


Billy Moran spent most of his career on big-league benches 


or in minor-league lineups. When the Los Angeles Angels gave him a 


chance to play every day, he made the most of it—and how! 


By LEE GREENE 


BILLY MORAN SAT in the 
lobby of New York’s Roose- 
velt Hotel on a Saturday 
night in June, his brilliant 
yellow cashmere sweater in 
sharp contrast to the formal 
attire of guests attending a 
wedding reception a few 
feet away. He was a happy 
ballplayer, and not without 
reason. A few hours earlier, 
the American League All- 
Star team had been an- 
nounced, with Moran listed as the starting second- 
baseman. Afterward his Los Angeles Angels had 
beaten the New York Yankees, the Angels’ first vic- 
tory ever in Yankee Stadium. 

“Take a look at the Angels,’ Bill was saying in his 
Georgian drawl. “Do you know how many of those 
guys would still be playing Triple-A ball if Los 
Angeles hadn’t come into the league? Ill tell you. 
Just about all of them. Doesn’t that prove something?” 

What it proves is that there is truth sometimes 
in the classic lament of the bench-warmer, “Play 
me regularly and I’ll be a star.” As long as baseball 
is a game that only nine can play, there will always 
be a tenth, 11th, 12th or 25th man who believes in 
the flag, the church and the fact that he can play 
the game as well as or better than any other guy 
on the team. Such a player was Billy Moran. He isn’t 
any more, of course, but he remembers. And the 
memory still galls. 

“T came up through the Cleveland system,” he said, 
his rugged facial features drawn tight, his soft brown 
eyes narrowed. “I played my first major-league ball 
there in 1958. Maybe I should be grateful and say 
something nice about the Indians. But I can’t. I don’t 
feel I ever got a fair shake there. By 1961 I knew 
I had absolutely no future in Cleveland. I was ready 
to quit baseball. The best thing the Indians ever did 
for me was to sell me to Toronto.” 

Billy Moran’s career in the Cleveland system, count- 
ing two years in the service, covered nine seasons. 
During that time he played 126 games for the Indians, 
115 of them in 1958. Averaging about two times at 
bat per game as a defensive replacement for aging 
Bobby Avila at second base, Billy hit .226. During 
a brief period when he was a starter, he attracted 
attention only from acid-tongued general manager 
Frank Lane, who would throw in the name of Moran 
during his many lectures on the Indians’ weak hit- 
ting. Billy was always Exhibit A. He hasn’t forgotten 
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“It’s happened to plenty of guys like me,” he said. 
“You come up to the big leagues, they take a fast 
look at you and you’re in the book. One man writes 
his opinion and everybody in the league accepts it. 
You get a reputation you don’t deserve.” 

In Billy’s case, it was good-field, no-hit. The book 
said he was top quality at either shortstop or second 
base, but he couldn’t hit. When it was Moran’s turn 
to bat, managers automatically looked around for a 
pinch-hitter. 

“They were wrong twice,’ Billy said. “I wasn’t 
that good a fielder and I wasn’t that bad a hitter. I 
don’t care what my averages show. I always con- 
sidered myself a good hitter. But how could I prove 
it? Joe Gordon, when he was managing the Indians, 
showed me how to tommyhawk the ball, to make 
that chopping move to keep the ball down. But I 
didn’t get a chance to use it until I got to Toronto.” 

Billy hit .242 with Toronto as a Cleveland farm 
hand in 1960 and was batting around a .300 clip 
last year for Toronto when the call of the Angels 
was heard. Unhappy with the porous infield they had 
picked up from the grab-bag draft the previous winter, 
manager Bill Rigney and general manager Fred Haney 
were looking for new men. Their top priority was for 
a new shortstop. Ken Hamlin, Rocky Bridges and 
Gene Leek had all been tried and rejected. In mid- 
June Haney shipped Leek to Portland in return for 
ex-Brave and ex-Phillie Joe Koppe. Then, as extra 
protection, he sent Hamlin and pitcher Russ Heman 
to Toronto for Moran, who had just been named to 
the International League All-Star team. It was the 
Angels’ 13th deal of the year. 

“Tt was a tremendous break for me,” Billy said. 
“J didn’t know Rigney, but I knew the kind of players 
he liked—the guy who hustled, could bunt, hit-and- 
run, play a couple of positions, I knew I could fill 
the bill. All I wanted was the chance to prove it.” 

He got the chance when Rigney gave second- 
baseman Ken Aspromonte a few days’ “rest” and 
Moran moved into the position. Koppe was the short- 
stop and the Moran-Koppe combination was an im- 
mediate success. The Angels began reeling off double 
plays and both Koppe and Moran had hot bats. A 
week later, Aspromonte was on his way to Cleveland 
and Moran was a regular at last. 

“We got him in the first place because he was 
better than anybody else we had at the time,” Rigney 
recalls. “I remembered him from Cleveland, and we 
had good reports on him from Toronto. He always 
played shortstop in the minors, but we knew he could 
be a good second baseman. He has worked and worked 
to become as good as he is.” 


“I’m still learning how to play second base,” Billy 
said. “When I first came to the Angels, I was disap- 
pointed not to be playing short. But when I saw 
the way Koppe played short, I was happy to be where 
I was. He’s twice the shortstop I ever was.” 

Moran fell short of being the slick fielder the book 
insisted he was, but he also was not the All-America 
out. Until a slipped disc hurt his swing and brought 
him down to .260, he hit close to .300. 

“J wasn’t doing much different,” he said. “I had 
made a slight change in my stance, moving back a 
little toward the catcher but closer to the plate. But 
the big thing was getting confidence. Funny thing, 
but confidence works both ways. You have to have 
confidence to hit. But you have to get some hits to 
get confidence. All I needed was a couple of good 
hitting days and I felt I could hit every time. It gives 
you a great boost.” 

At 5-11 and 180 pounds, Moran isn’t built for 
power, and up to this year he had never hit more 
than two home runs in a major-league season. But 
he hits for extra bases and he drives in runs. In 
June, when the Angels surged into first place as an 
astonished baseball world watched in disbelief, Billy 
was a key figure, hitting well over .400. He knocked 
in six runs on three hits to beat Kansas City, had 
four-hit days against Chicago and Boston, and a 
three-hit day against Minnesota, all jammed into a 
two-week stretch. 

At the same time, he was teaming with Koppe 
to give the Angels one of the league’s better double- 


play combinations. On his own, Billy ran up a string 
of 58 errorless games that was the best in the Ameri- 
can League since Bobby Doerr’s record 73 in 1948. 

For the former 13-letter winner at Russell High 
School in East Point, Georgia, the long-overdue suc- 
cess represents half of a two-pronged objective. Back 
in 1952, the same year he signed with the Indians as 
an 18-year-old high-school star, he also enrolled at 
Georgia Tech to begin the long grind of studying 
a quarter or two each winter. By January of 1963, 
Billy will finally have completed the requirements 
for a degree in industrial management. 

The road back to Georgia each autumn has come 
from places like Green Bay, Spartanburg, Reading, 
San Diego and Toronto. At the age of 28, Billy Moran 
knows that there is precious little time to capitalize 
on his current value and make up for all the years 
of obscurity and small paychecks. He has a wife and 
three children to support. 

“You have no idea how satisfying this season has 
been to me,” he was saying. “And it goes deeper than 
the fact that I’m doing well and the team is a con- 
tender. I feel I’ve proved I belong, and so have guys 
like Leon Wagner, Lee Thomas and Bo Belinsky, to 
name just a few. I have to laugh when I read about 
how everybody is worried that expansion is going to 
thin out the league, that there won’t be enough good 
players to go around. I can tell you that there are 
still plenty of darned good players stuck in Triple- 
A ball, just waiting for the chance to get out.” 

Billy Moran knows—from experience. 


Moran, sliding below, was one of the “retreads” responsible for the Angels’ surprising ’62 success, He made the All-Star team. 
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GEORGE ALTMAN’S SUCCESS GUIDE 


The Chicago Cubs’ strong, young slugger has battled for 


many years against odds of many forms. But through it all, he’s pushed 


himself forward, following a formula he found in a book 


By FRED KATZ 


COMPARED TO THE Chi- 
cago Cubs’ George Altman, 
Pollyanna sounds like 
Gloomy Gus. George, in 
short, is an optimist. He’s 
been one, he says, even in 
his bad seasons, even when 
slighted by the men who 
run his ball club, even when 
bogged down by injuries. 

In 1959 and ’60 the Cub 

| outfielder had knee trouble, 
a broken finger, mononucle- 
osis and a bad ankle and when he was healthy, it 
appeared at times as if he were being snubbed by 
his own coaches. Last season, after finally becoming 
a regular, he led the Cubs with a .303 batting aver- 
age and 96 RBI; his reward was a place of prom- 
inence in every trade rumor involving the Cubs. In 
1962 he was hitting around .320 when, in mid-June, 
he went out of the lineup with a badly bruised hand 
and sprained wrist. So why have you always been so 
cheerful, George? 

“It comes from a state of latent confidence,” said 
Altman while recovering from his mid-June ailments. 
“Over the years this optimism becomes second nature. 
Even though things look bleak temporarily, they’ll 
work out in the long run. It’s the best philosophy you 
can adopt.” Wearing an Ivy League-styled grey suit 
and white tab-collared shirt, George looked as well 
as talked like the stock-market trainee he is in the 
off-season. 

“When did you first begin thinking along these 
lines?” 

“Well, I dabbled in psychology in college,” he said. 
“But I think the biggest factor was reading Norman 
Vincent Peale’s book, The Power of Positive Thinking. 


Chapter 1: Believe in Yourself 

“George was shooting for the majors from his first 
day as a pro,” recalls Buck O'Neil, Kansas City Mon- 
arch manager when Altman joined that Negro League 
team after graduating from college in 1955. ‘““You knew 
it was just a matter of time before someone would 
grab him. His biggest weakness was awkwardness. 
We started him at first base and he’d get his legs 
all crossed up, But he came around all right in the 
outfield and hitting wasn’t much of a problem for 
him. All he needed was experience playing everyday.” 

Before turning pro Altman’s baseball experience 
indeed had been limited. He had played baseball sum- 
mers as a schoolboy in his hometown of Goldsboro, 


34 North Carolina. One vacation, while he and some 


high-school buddies harvested tobacco in Connecticut 
and played ball in their spare time, he had been 
offered a contract by a Cleveland Indians scout. But 
Altman turned it down to enroll at Tennessee A and I, 
a college that didn’t have a baseball team until his 
junior year. 

In his first two years at A and I, the 6-4, 205-pound 
Altman began building a reputation as a fine basket- 
ball player. He scrimmaged occasionally against Josh 
Grider and Clarence Wilson, two Harlem Globetrotters, 
and by graduation Altman had been asked several 
times to join the Trotters. But, George reasoned, op- 
portunities and salaries in basketball would be limited. 
And since he had hit over .400 in his last two years 
when A and I finally fielded a baseball team (per- 
formances that earned him a spot in the NAIA Hall 
of Fame in 1960), Altman decided his best chance 
lay in baseball. 

If Quincy Troop, a St. Louis Cardinal scout, hadn’t 
had the habit of being a week late, it’s likely that 
Altman today would be a Cardinal. Troop was sup- 
posed to see Altman before George’s A and I gradua- 
tion, but when he finally arrived a week later on the 
Nashville campus George was already in Kansas City, 
playing for the Monarchs. Three months later Troop 
went to Kansas City to see George, but again Altman 
was gone. A week earlier the Cubs had bought George’s 
contract and farmed him out to their Burlington, Iowa, 
team. 

After hitting .263 and 16 homers with Burlington 
in 1956, Altman was called in the service. Two khaki- 
clad years later he was assigned to Pueblo in the 
Western League where a .325 average earned him a 
chance with the Cubs. Though George has been with 
them ever since, he couldn’t have been blamed if he 
felt like discarding Dr. Peale’s book from his library 
in 1959 and ’60. 

After George overcame knee trouble the first half 
of the ’59 season, manager Bob Scheffing told him he 
was the regular centerfielder. “I was just starting to 
hit the ball consistently in early August when I frac- 
tured the index finger of my right hand catching a 
sinking liner by Gus Bell,’”’ George says. ‘After getting 
back into the lineup I never regained my touch.” 

Double trouble set in once more the following year. 
During the winter the vitamin-gulping Altman (four 
B-1’s and two Cs, everyday) came down with mono- 
nucleosis, a virus disease that can leave you tired and 
listless for months. “I never really felt right most of 
the season because of it,” says George. ‘“‘And to top 
it off I had an injured ankle that affected my pivot 
when I swung. It kept me from hitting inside pitches.” 

Altman’s attitude ‘going into 1961 spring training 


Altman’s whiplash swing produced a .303 batting average, 27 home runs and 96 RBI last year. He was the Cubs’ top hitter. 


was a living and breathing testimonial to the powers 
of positive thinking. Though he had hit only .245 
and .266 in his first two seasons, and though his knees 
still prevented him from going top speed for a while, 
George felt he “would finally have a good year.” 

But Altman soon was faced with another obstacle. 
Owner Phil Wrigley decided departed manager Schef- 
fing had been so valuable that it would take at least 
nine coaches to replace him. In purest democratic 
tradition the coaches set out to formulate an opinion 
of the club’s strengths and weaknesses. The wheels of 
a democracy are inclined to grind rather slowly, how- 
ever, and by the end of camp ‘the coaching board 
still hadn’t determined what place, if any, Altman 
would have on the club. Not that they were in any 
position to judge him. In the entire spring-training 
session Altman played mostly “B” games and a few 
innings of regular games. 


“Though I tried not to feel that way,” says George, 


“JT couldn’t help feeling that someone had given up 
on me. I’ve always felt there would be a spot 
for me somewhere. This might sound silly but I tried 
to tell myself that if I can’t play one position I can 
play another; I might even be a catcher. It gives me 
something to cling to. At any rate, El Tappe (one of 
the coaches) told me not to get discouraged. He said 


they knew what I could do and wanted to take a look 
at the younger fellows.” 

When the regular season began, the 28-year-old 
was still making way for ‘younger fellows” like 34- 
year-old Richie Ashburn. Not until the 17th game 
was George permitted to start. He hit a home run 
and a triple, and was back on the bench two days later. 
He stayed there for almost two weeks. 

Finally, on May 14, George was summoned once 
more. This time it was for keeps. During the next 
month he was the National League’s hottest slugger. 
Lashing out line drives with his lefthanded swing, 
he hit ten home runs, drove in 29 runs and by the end 
of June was leading the National League with a .364 
average. He made the All-Star team and justified his 
selection with an eighth-inning pinch-hit home run. 

With roommate Ernie Banks hampered by injuries, 
Altman became the Cubs’ big man, the fellow the 
rookies looked up to. When someone asked hot-hitting 


rookie Billie Williams the reason for his quick suc- 


cess, Williams said, “I just go up there and follow 
Big George. I try and do like he does.” 

In addition to leading the club in batting average 
and RBI and placing second on the team in home 
runs with 27, Altman led the league in triples (12). 


In the ’62 training camp the board (——> TO PAGE 88) 35 


Syracuse’s Ernie Davis, No. 44, and Maryland's Gary Collins, dork shirt, received top ratings: from scouts. 


Official Scouting Reports 
On The NFL’s Top Ten Rookies 


the success of a professional football team comes 

season by season from the colleges. To chart this 
talent each club has a scouting network, working 
under the direction of the front office. Scouting 
reports are filed regularly on pro prospects and the 
reports ultimately influence a team’s selection at 
the annual draft of college players. 

The National Football League team that turned over 
the reports on these pages has divided the nation into 
six scouting sections covered by 85 scouts. Six of 
them are full-time coaches with the NFL club and 
each of these six heads a section. The remaining 
scouts, some college coaches among them, work under 
the six section chiefs. 

“Twice a year, in the spring and in the fall, scouting- 
report forms are sent to our scouts,” says the club’s 
director of personnel. “These forms are filled out 
on any prospective football player that they feel can 
play professional-caliber football. Emphasis is on the 
graduating seniors. 

“These spring forms are returned to our office by 
the first of June. They are then placed in a file ac- 


| haz SUPPLY OF TALENT that basically determines 


36 cording to conference and school in the conference. 


The prospects that have been given a top rating by 
our scouts are placed on a selected list and are con- 
sidered as being top prospects. We feel they will be 
drafted during the first ten rounds of the coming 
draft. Our chief talent scout, along with the coaches, 
will personally see these top prospects under prac- 
tice and game conditions to see if they fit into our 
overall needs, 

“At this time our fall talent-scouting forms are 
in the hands of the scouts. The fall forms are sent 
out the first of September and are returned by the 
middle of November. After all the reports are in, they 
are thoroughly examined and classified by the head 
coach, chief talent scout and coaches. At this time 
each prospect is checked and regarded on the basis 
of our apparent needs for the coming season.” 

In addition to the detailed information he puts on 
the report form, the scout grades the player on offense 
and defense, using the team’s number rating code: 
1—outstanding; 2—will make team; 3—possibility; 
4—-reject. Each player is scouted by more than one 
man, which accounts for duplicate dates and, occasion- 
ally, individual disagreement on the reports that fol- 
low: 
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ERNIE 
DAVIS 
SYRACUSE 


Halfback 
6-3, 215-225 pounds 


SPEED: 100 yards in 10 seconds 
RATING: Great offensive back 


REPORTS 


March 12, 1959 
A truly great one. 


March 26, 1961 

Excellent speed. Great reactions. 
Average aggressiveness and block- 
ing. Good tackling. Good pass 
receiving. Has balance. Changes 
direction quickly. Strong runner. 
Tough to knock down. A great foot- 
ball player in the Jim Brown class. 
Has everything. Can’t miss prospect. 


April 15, 1961 

Great big strong outstanding foot- 
ball player. Speed is good and also 
hands. Top prospect. Fair defensive- 
ly. (Off. 1) (Def. 3). 


April 23, 1961 

Boy is a big strong runner much like 
Jim Brown, but a better blocker. 
Good defensive halfback. Has good 
moves. I believe his strong point is 
offense. Has size, speed and excel- 
lent moves. Appears to be a hard- 
nosed player. Good hands. Will make 
any pro team, Seems to be a nice 
kid. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


October 8, 1961 

Powerful runner. Good speed for 
his size. Good moves. Really uses 
interference. I believe there has 
been enough written on this boy 
already. Most certainly he has a 
can’t-miss tag. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


October 10, 1961 
Best collegiate offensive halfback 
I’ve seen this year. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


October 19, 1961 

Great speed. Great runner. Hits 
hard and elusive. Good hands and 
good blocker. Defensive ability: 
Does a fairly good job and could be 
better. He covers well. A great pro 
prospect. Great desire. Should be a 
good pro halfback. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


ROMAN 
GABRIEL 


NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE 


Quarterback 
6-4, 225 pounds 


SPEED: Average 
SPECIALTY: Great passer 


REPORTS 


March 19, 1959 

This is a good looking future pros- 

pect. He is real big and has good 

movements now. Has strong arm 
ane throws the ball well. Watch 
im. 


November 1, 1959 

Sophomore quarterback who can 
pass well. Might be a pro prospect 
in a couple of years. 


March 21, 1960 
Top man at N. C. State. Very strong 
thrower. Very accurate. Good roll- 
out runner-thrower. Could develop 
into topflight QB. One of best QBs 
in Conference. 


April 10, 1960 

Good drop-back passer. Not zood— 
just average. Size and passing abil- 
ity are favorable pro points. Inter- 
ested in pro ball. I don’t believe 
he has the desire. (Off. 3) (Def. 4). 


April 14, 1960 

Excellent arm, judgment, ability to 
run when stuck. Excellent courage 
and atitude. A-1 Pro QB. Not fast 
but quick-footed. A great competi- 
tor. (Off. 1) (Def. 4). This is the 
only boy I ever recommended like 
this. 


September 22, 1960 

Real good passer. Doesn’t move 
around well in backfield. Has tall, 
gangling-boy type of movements 
and not fast at all. Cool when rushed 
and will be a great passer but don’t 
know if he can do everything re- 
quired of a top-flite pro QB. Defi- 
nitely a prospect. 


September 28, 1960 

Completed four for seven for only 
37 yards. Was rushed hard and 
didn’t throw on six other occasions. 
Still a fine prospect. 


September 29, 1960 

Excellent passer. Probably the best 
in college ranks, Can really hit his 
receivers. Not too fast. Looks like he 
likes to play. Has been durable (Off. 
1) (Def, 4). 


March 8, 1961 

Good straight back thrower. Great 
ability to pass. Defense just average. 
(Off. 2) (Def. 4). 


April 6, 1961 
Great passer with better than av- 
erage speed. (Off. 1) (Def. 4). 


October 7, 1961 

As fine a college QB as I have ever 
seen. Throws the ball hard and ac- 
curate. Very strong and _ agile. 
Doesn’t throw interceptions. Will be 
an outstanding passer for pro. 
Played some defense in second 
quarter. No action his way. Favor- 
able pro points: Big and strong. Can 
throw the ball through a brick wall. 
Can't miss. Great football player. 
(Off. 1). 


October 10, 1961 

Excellent pro prospect. Great passer. 
Gets rid of ball quickly. Better pass- 
er than Snead of Wake Forest. No 
defensive ability. Best pro QB pros- 
pect I’ve seen in college football. 
Can take punishment well. Not 
easily injured. Has all the makings. 
He will work and has great desire 
to excel. One of the few quarter- 
backs around who is rugged. (Off. 1) 
(Def. 4). 


October 13, 1961 
Excellent long or short passer. 
Quick hands. Good judgment. Fakes 
well. Strong. Good on sneak. Learns 
fast. Likes to play. Has college de- 
fensive ability. Not pro caliber. Fa- 
vorable pro size, strength, passing 
ability, desire and judgment. Car- 
ries ball loosely. Fumbles. Baseball 
prospect, too. Desire is excellent. 
Should become an outstanding 
professional quarterback. (Off. 1) 
(Def. 4). 


October 18, 1961 

Excellent passer with good percep- 
tion and anticipation. Intelligent 
and coachable. Can throw under 
pressure and can run strong when 
forced to do so. Has strong arm with 
great range. Lacks real quick de- 
livery, but can throw from any 
position. Can pick receivers well. 
Throws a hard ball. Has favorable 
size, ability, desire and intelligence 
for pro. Lack of great speed and 
quickness unfavorable. A definite 
quarterback prospect. Better than 
Snead. Far better competitor. (Off. 
2). 


October 21, 1961 

Great passer—both short and long. 
He is able to get rid of rushers and 
throw the ball under pressure. A 
very accurate passer. Average run- 
ner. Pro points: Great passer, lead- 
er and ball-handler. He maintains 
great poise under pressure. Unfa- 
vorable defensive ability. This boy 
will be an outstanding pro. He has 
great physical ability to go along 
with his leadership and desire. 
(Off. 1) (Def. 4). 


GARY 
COLLINS 
MARYLAND 


End 
6-2, 200 pounds 


SPEED: Good 
SPECIALTY: Great punter 
RATING: Best end in East 


REPORTS 


March 23, 1959 
Might be a future prospect. 


May 25, 1959 
Will be an outstanding end. Excel- 
lent punter. 


October 18, 1959 

This boy has been coming fast. On 
offense today he was exceptionally 
good. Gets in the clear with quick 
moves and appears to have a good 
pair of hands. His defensive action 
was just average although he is still 
learning and could develop into a 
top pro prospect. 


November 15, 1959 
Will be a great one. 


November 21, 1959 

Boy is improving steadily all season 
to the point where I consider him 
to be the best pro prospect on the 
Maryland squad. 


April 4, 1960 

This boy has all the makings of a 
top pro end. Sound sense football- 
wise. Very solid on defense. Is not 
fooled. Good clean kid with ability 
to get along with everyone. (Off. 
2) (Def. 2). 


April 28, 1960 

Has great ability as a pass receiver. 
Would be an asset as an offensive 
end and is a good blocker. (Off. 1) 
(Def. 3). 


October 31, 1960 

Good receiver. Tough. Will fight for 
the ball and carries down with it. 
(Off. 2). 


November 7, 1960 

Good punter. (Off. 2) (Def. 3). 
March 1, 1961 

Outstanding receiver. Has keen 


sense of timing. Battles defenders. 
Fine competitor. Likes to play. (Off. 
2) (Def. 2). 


April 12, 1961 

Top football player at Maryland. 
Good blocker. Great hands. Good 
speed. Would make a tight end. 
Coaches say he is great. Wants to 
play pro ball. Great boy. Great at- 
titude. (Off. 2) (Def. 4). 


June 27, 1961 
Brilliant receiver. 


July 24, 1961 

Best hands I have seen on an end. 
Makes the moves to get open. Good 
blocker. Best running after he 
catches ball. Defensive ability good. 
Is overshadowed by offense. Could 
be more hard-nosed but makes good 
moves, Good tackler. Has speed, size 
and hands. Good kicker (35-yard 
average). Good blocker. I can’t see 
how he will miss. Great matural 
athlete. (Off. 1) (Def. 3). 


October 7, 1961 

He has all the moves to go with 
good hands. Real good speed to 
really make it. Def. ability: real 
tough. They didn’t move around him 
much. He isn’t fooled. Good sure 
tackler. This boy is a top-notch 
football player. In addition to a 
wealth of natural ability, he is 
smart, tough and has terrific desire. 


ga (Off. 2) (Def. 3). 


October 10, 1961 

Fast, Good hands. Has speed and 
can get open. Rugged and likes con- 
tact. Better than average offensive 
blocker. Def. ability: Good college 
end defensively but not strong or 
big enough for you. Great desire. 
Fine leader. Wants to play pro ball. 
(Off. 2) (Def. 4). 


October 19, 1961 

A real tough competitor. Good 
hands. Will make the league some- 
where. Catches ball well. I saw him 
in his junior year and was greatly 
impressed. Wants to play pro ball 
and will. (Off. 2). 


October 19, 1961 

Outstanding receiver. Good hands. 
Runs good patterns and maneuvers 
well. Has ability to make tough 
clutch catch in a crowd. Great on 
*“Alley-Oop” type reception. Can 
run after catch. Adequate blocker. 
Has pro size, ability, and desire. 
Comes up with the big play. Also 
a fine punter. Lack of speed to be 
good defender. Possibility as a wide 
or tight end. Great competitor. (Off. 
2). 


October 19, 1961 

Offensive ability: Terrific split end. 
Great hands. Good speed. Runs well. 
I don’t know about defensive abil- 
ity. We made him look good as 
we didn’t block him. Good size, 
speed and hands. Great desire. 
(Off. 1). 


November 4, 1961 

Great hands. A fine punter. Kicks 
46-46-45-52-42, Runs pass patterns 
excellent. Finds open spot on turn- 
in and turn-out. Real fine square- 
out patterns. Ran a couple down- 
and-in and showed some speed. 
Made three stretching catches in a 
crowd. Caught two slant passes and 
ran well with ball. Always went for 
extra yards. Everything for the 
pros. Only thing I question is his 
speed. A real fine punter—46-yard 
average this game. All kicks were 
very high. (Off. 244) (Def. 4). 


November 8, 1961 

Offensive ability: Has fine hands. 
Good moves. Real fast and strong. 
Will come up with the big play. 
Could be a tight or split end or 
split back. Defensive ability: Could 
play corner man because of size. 
Could play at 225 pounds. Great de- 
‘sire. Split end or back would be his 
best professional position. (Off. 1) 
(Def. 2). 


BOB 


FERGUSON 
OHIO STATE 


Fullback 
6-0, 220-235 pounds 


SPEED: 100 yards in 9.9 seconds 
_ RATING: Best fullback in Big Ten 


REPORTS 


May 4, 1959 

This boy is good. Will play regular 
as a sophomore this fall. Hard run- 
ner. Will play fullback after White 
gets out of school. Should watch 
him. 


September 26, 1959 
Real hard running back. Could be- 
come a great one. 


October 20, 1959 
Watch this boy. Very strong. Hard 
runner. 


April 26, 1960 

A bull-like runner. Very strong. 
Could be a great one. Best at Ohio 
State at this time. Watch progress 
this fall. 


October 1, 1960 
Hits very hard—like a bull. Going 
to be better than Bob White at 
Ohio State. Hits much quicker. Runs 
faster. (Off. 3). 


November 18, 1960 

This boy is a work horse. Can take 
the physical beating required of 
backs. Strong, hard runner. Will 
run where it’s thick, Big boy. 


April 15, 1961 

Thank God he’s a senior. This guy 
impressed me as the hardest run- 
ning back we played against. He’ll 
get you the inside yardage. Very 
powerful and a consistent threat. 
He’s my choice of backs. Can take 
the beating. Looks like he has all 
you want. (Off. 1) (Def. 2). 


April 24, 1961 

Very quick, hard runner. Fast but 
not exceptional speed. Hits hole 
very quick. Fair blocker. Fair hands. 
Bull-type runner. Hard to bring 
down. Good second effort. Best pros- 
pect at Ohio State. Should be All- 
America again in ‘61. (Off. 2). 


September 30, 1961 

Bull runner. Fast. Fair blocker, 
Doesn’t get hurt. Fair receiver. Good 
football player but doubt if he can 
make our team. Does one thing only 
—runs straight ahead. (Off. 2) 
(Def. 4). 


October 15, 1961 

Power runner. Good speed. No de- 
fensive ability. Powerful back for 
pro position. He is hard to stop for 
less than four yards. (Off. 1). 


October 16, 1961 

This is my top choice on this year’s 
prospects. This guy’s a work horse. 
Powerful, strong runner with good 
balance. One man doesn’t bring him 
down. He can take the beating phys- 
ically and should have many good 
years in him for pro ball. You must 
respect his running ability inside. 
He’s a great competitor and can get 
you the short yardage when you 
need it. Great running “desire.” 
(Off. 1) (Def. 3). 


October 17, 1961 

Big strong boy with good speed. Has 
fine body balance. No defensive 
ability. Favorable pro size and 
speed. Not a good blocker. Poor 
receiver. Would have to be consid- 
ered a fine prospect. With money 
I’m sure his desire will be there. 
He is not a boy you will fall in love 
with, He just runs. (Off. 2). 


October 19, 1961 

Excellent fullback with power and 
speed and size. Doesn’t play defense. 
Favorable size with speed and he 
has never been injured. Unfavorable 
blocking possibility. Carries the ball 
so much in college he never blocks. 
Excellent desire. (Off. 1). 


November 5, 1961 

Good strong fullback. Will make it 
on some team. Does nothing but 
run. (Off. 1) (Def. 4). 


MERLIN 


OLSEN 
UTAH STATE 


Tackle 
6-5, 265 pounds 


SPEED: Fast 


REPORTS 


May 19, 1959 
Recommended as a prospect. 


April 30, 1960 
Olsen will go in first round of draft. 
Great prospect. (Off. 3) (Def. 3). 


May 2, 1960 
Prospect. Good speed. 


November 14, 1960 

Excellent blocker in line and pass 
protection. Maintains real good po- 
sition on his blocks. Good agility. 
Moves quickly, Hits real hard. Good 
downfield blocker. Hard to move. 
Smart. Fights off blockers well. Very 
good tackler. Very good rush on 
passer. Good size. Very aggressive 
and loves to play. Has another year 
to develop. Played most of soph- 
omore season at end. Great desire. 
(Off. 2) (Def. 2). 


April 18, 1961 

Great offensive tackle. Comes off 
ball very well. Good pass blocker. 
Fine downfield blocker. Has speed 
to play guard. Strong. Tough. Agile. 
Fine pass rusher. Great pursuit. 
Strong. Smart. (3.66 academic grade 
point.) Wants to play pro ball. Fine, 
elean-cut boy. 100 percent desire. 
(Off, 2). 


May 23, 1961 

Good blocker, Blocks downfield well. 
Big, strong, agile and tough. Pur- 
sues well. This boy is 100 percent 
athlete. He is going after someone 
all the time. In my opinion this boy 


is great. Has all the qualities to play 
pro ball. Get him. (Off. 1) (Def. 1) . 


May 30, 1961 

Watched him in six games last year. 
Good agile blocker. Gets off well. 
Very good downfield blocker. 
Strong. Has excellent lateral move- 
ment. Very difficult to handle one- 
on-one. Did a lot of shooting. Very 
good pursuit. Has size and speed. 
The best around the west. Top pro 
prospect. Good desire. Will be 
sought by most pro clubs, (Off. 2) 
(Def. 2). 


September 16, 1961 ° 

Big, strong blocker, Great straight- 
ahead punch. I question his pass 
protection. Fine student and out- 
standing hustler. Believe he could 
be a great defensive tackle. His 
lateral quickness I question. Great 
desire. (Off. 2) (Def. 2). 


October 10, 1961 
Good blocker and great speed. De- 
fensive ability. 


October 11, 1961 

Tremendous speed, agility and 
strength. Fires out real tough and 
blocks with follow-through on line 
or downfield. Great charge and pur- 
suit defensively. Made our 230- 
pound tackle look like a little boy. 
Favorable pro size and strength. 
Great desire. Should be a tremen- 
dous lineman. (Off. 1) (Def. 1), 


November 1, 1961 

A very good blocker both in the 
line and downfield. Most of their 
key plays have been over his posi- 
tion. Very strong. Agile with excel- 
lent desire. Could play any position 
on the line defensively. Probably 
the best prospect in Skyline Con- 
ference. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


November 24, 1961 
Great. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


RONNIE 
BULL 
BAYLOR 


Halfback-fullback 
6-0, 200 pounds 


SPEED: 100 yards in 9.8 seconds 
SPECIALTY: Lefthanded pass 


RATING: Great halfback; has all types of 
ability 


REPORTS 


March 3, 1959 
Great prospect. Runs the 100 under 
10 seconds. Watch him. 


October 10, 1959 
A fine young halfback. Breakaway 
type. Watch him. 


March 3, 1960 
Fine young back. Well built, Strong. 
A real fine runner. Great speed and 


catches ball well, Everyone says he’s 
great. 


October 15, 1960 

Excellent runner. Good balance. Ex- 
cellent speed. Hits hard, Picks holes 
well. Good hands, Tremendous run- 
ner. Excellent on defense. Very hard 
tackler. Best Baylor has. Best col- 
lege halfback seen to date. Watch 
close. (Off. 2) (Def. 2). 


October 29, 1960 

Excellent speed, movements, ag- 
gressiveness, blocking, tackling and 
pass receiving. Intelligent and good 
character. Average build. Excellent 
runner. Real good two-way player. 
(Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


November 7, 1960 

Great running back, Has good 
moves. Fine pass-receiver. Fair de- 
fense. Has desire to make any team 
he is on or part of. (Off. 1). 


March 6, 1961 

Fine receiver. Good ball-carrier. 
Best as offensive halfback. (Off. 2) 
(Def. 3). 


March 8, 1961 

Great runner and receiver. Real 
good blocker. He is tough. Will play 
fullback for Baylor in ’61. Top de- 
fensive back, Great tackler and 
great speed. Fields punts well. A 
great back. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


May 28, 1961 

Great running back. Great pass- 
receiver. Defense: Fair on running 
plays, good pass defense. Has desire 
and character. (Off. 1) (Def. 2). 


June 1, 1961 

Excellent power. Can run in open 
field exceptionally well. Above ay- 
erage receiver. Great in a crowd. 
Great reflexes. Tough. Excellent 
blocker. Runs well. Tough, hard- 
nosed tackler. Goes after ball and 
can anticipate the release of pass 
by passer. Has what all the pros 
want. Good hands. Good desire. Has 
character and intelligence. Truly 
dedicated football player. Best in 
nation. Much more elusive than 
Hornung. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


September 30, 1961 

Great speed. Strong, quick runner. 
Great cutting ability. Pulls. Fine 
blocker on both run and pass. 
Catches ball well. Great prospect. 
Fine pass defender and tackler. 
Gives receiver a lot of room but 
plays ball very well in air. Sure 
tackler. Loves to hit. Favorable pro 
speed. Catches ball well, blocks well, 
seems to have great desire. A sure 
bet in pros. This boy could make it 
offense or defense, 


October 15, 1961 
Fast—100 yards in 10 seconds in 
shorts. Great runner and pass re- 
ceiver, Good on pass defense, Fa- 
vorable pro points: running back 
and slot back, split end. Wants to 
play pro football, Ronnie is a fine, 
(—— > TO PAGE 88) 
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SPORTS GREATEST 


THE °27 YAN 


By JOSH GREENFELD 
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Babe Ruth watched, left, as 
the ball he hit curved down 
the right-field line. In an 
instant it was in the seats, 
fair by approximately half a 
foot. For Ruth, it was home 
run No. 60, the highlight of 
the 1927 baseball season, a 
record that would become the 
biggest in sports’ history. 


SPORT 


stars and super-stars. And, 


the long season, the men of 


the memory of a humiliation 


They had class, color, 


driving them through 


Murderers’ Row had 


they had to avenge 


“Nothing to it. Those ’27 Yankees were the best 
team ever. Figure it out. After we got going we 
won all those World Series games in a row. It 
was murder. We had the greatest push baseball 
ever knew. We never even worried five or six runs 
behind. Ruth—Gehrig—Lazzeri—_Combs—Meusel: 
Wham! Wham! Wham! Wham! And wham!—no 
matter who was pitching.” 

—Babe Ruth 


“The secret of success as a pitcher lies in getting 
a job with the Yankees.” 
—wWaite Hoyt 


Sport, then the 1927 New York Yankees were 

the Golden Team. A few years ago The Sport- 
ing News conducted a poll among the members 
of the Baseball Writers Association to determine 
baseball’s greatest team. The ’27 Yankees won 
with 71 votes. The 1919 Chicago White Sox were 
second with 15 votes. It was a victory margin 
characteristic of the ’27 Yankees, who dominated 
baseball as no team has, before or since. 

The ’27 Yankees won the American League 
pennant by 19 games. They won 110 games, lost 
only 47. The club batting average was .307, 33 
peints higher than the next club. Five regulars 
hit over .300: Lou Gehrig .373, Babe Ruth .356, 
Earle Combs .356, Bob Meusel .337, Tony Lazzeri 
.309. Ruth led the league with an unasterisked 
60 home runs, Gehrig was second with 47, Lazzeri 
third with 18. Only five other men in the league 
hit more than ten. Ruth’s personal total was 
greater than that of any other club as a whole. 

But the ’27 Yankees weren’t merely fence 
busters. Their infield—Gehrig, Lazzeri, Mark 


|: THE TWENTIES were the Golden Age of 


Waite Hoyt 


Bob Meusel 


Koenig, and Joe Dugan—was a smoothly func- 
tioning fielding unit. Their outfield—Ruth, Combs 
and Meusel—had as much all-round skill as any 
ever put together. Their pitching was the best 
in the league. Three starters won 18 or more 
games each: Waite Hoyt, 22, Herb Pennock, 19, 
Urban Shocker, 18. Wilcy Moore, the first of the 
great modern relief pitchers, won 19 games and 
led the league with a 2.28 earned-run average. 

The ’27 Yankees were a team of overbearing 
pride, contemptuous of any foe; they did not 
have to rise to an occasion, they merely had 
to meet it. In the showcase of sport, the World 
Series, the Yankees beat the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in four straight games. They won that Series, 
really, by simply showing up for it. 

It had not been that way the season before. 
The ’26 Yankees, not yet jelled as an overpower- 
ing unit, won the pennant mostly because the 
Cleveland Indians folded in the stretch. In the 
World Series against the St. Louis Cardinals, 
the Yankees were defeated and demoralized. 
They made sandlot mistakes in the field and they 
failed to hit in the clutch. Symbolically, the final 
cut they made in the Series came when hefty 
slugger Ruth, hearkening to some strange drum, 
was thrown out on an attempted steal, of all 
things. There was no hint in that 1926 World 
Series that the Yankees, with but a few changes, 
would go on in 1927 to become the greatest in 
baseball history. 

But while the Yankees who reported to the 
St. Petersburg training camp in the spring of 
1927 were essentially the same, their spirit was 
different. They came—as a weak-hitting, fancy- 
fielding, utility infielder in their camp that spring, 
later said—to play. They were stung by their 
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Babe Ruth and Low Gehrig 


sad showing in the Series the previous fall and were determined to 
redeem themselves. They hustled, they talked it up, and they responded 
to manager Miller Huggins’ orders with a fierce loyalty. No longer 
was the little (five-foot-three) manager presented with disciplinary 
problems. (The Babe had once dangled him, holding him by his ankles, 
off the rear end of a moving train.) 

Huggins was both a brainy and fiery leader. In an era when many 
major-league ballplayers bordered close to illiteracy, Huggins possessed 
a degree from the University of Cincinnati and was qualified to practice 
law. However, he chose to play baseball and was a big-league second- 
baseman’ for 11 years and, since 1919, a big-league manager with the 


. Yankees. 


In 1921 Huggins had brought the Yankees their first American League 
pennant and in 1923, their first world championship. He and general 
manager Ed Barrow had begun building a Yankee dynasty, threatened 
now after the weak showing in the '26 World Series. So it was an 
alert and a vengeful Huggins who carefully studied the personnel 
before him in St. Petersburg while puffing on his ever-present pipe. 

At first base Huggins had Gehrig who had been signed off the 
Columbia University campus by scout Paul Krichell. Entering his 
third year as a Yankee, Lou seemed on the edge of greatness. The 
quiet, dignified Gehrig had always been a skilled natural slugger and 
an awkward, clumsy fielder. Now Lou was applying himself diligently 
to a program of mastering the mysteries of fielding. His natural fielding 
skills were slight, but his dedication was massive, and he was in the 


process of remaking himself as few athletes ever have. 
Wally Pipp, the man Gehrig replaced at first base 
in 1925—a position Gehrig did not relinquish until 
a record consecutive 2130 games later—said: “Lou 
wasn’t learning quickly, but he was learning thor- 
oughly, sweating out each detail, step by step.’ Lou 
Gehrig was working hard. 

At second base the Yankees had Lazzeri, in his 
second big-league season. Like Gehrig, Tony was quiet, 
but his silence seemed more like a repressed rage. 
He resembled in appearance a figure in a Renaissance 
painting: tall, lean and supple, and his black eyes 
burning above his high, olive-skinned cheekbones. 
At the plate he would jut his chin out menacingly; 
and any pitcher facing him felt he was the object 
of some deep and ancient blood vendetta. Every aspect 
of Lazzeri was fierce and bold; his slightest gesture 
seemed to hint of violence; and his voice projected 
an angry sullenness. “Interviewing that guy,” said 
one writer, “is like trying to mine coal with a nail 
file and a pair of scissors.” Yet on the field, he was 
all calmness and poise, turning his taut body into 
the graceful instrument required for the execution 
of the double play. On any other ball club he would 
have batted in the clean-up position; on this ball 
club Huggins had him penciled in for sixth. 

At the most crucial moment of the ’26 World Series, 
Lazzeri, with the bases loaded, had struck out against 
Grover Cleveland Alexander. Through the winter Tony 
had been billed as the flop of the year. Huggins lashed 
out at such talk as spring training began in 1927. 
“Jiazzeri was the man who really made my club last 
season,” Huggins said. “He was a tower of strength 
to Gehrig and Koenig when they were unsure of 
themselves. Anybody can strike out, but ballplayers 
like Lazzeri come along once in a generation.” 

Koenig, the shortstop, was also dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, and hot blooded. Inclined to be jittery and 
temperamental, he was unpredictable at the plate. 
He could be relied on, however, in the clutch. But 
on the field, with the steadying Lazzeri alongside of 
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him, he was smooth and stylish. Huggins liked him, 
mostly for his fight and spirit, and so did his team- 
mates. 

Third base belonged to the old pro, Jumping Joe 
Dugan, so named for his ability to leap into the air 
and pull down line drives. Dugan, who had started 
as a shortstop for Connie Mack’s Athletics in 1917, 
couldn’t jump as high as he once could, but he was 
still the best-fielding third-baseman in the league. 
He was a clever batter, someone who knew how to 
look them over, and always dangerous in the pinch. 
Like Koenig, he was not a .300 hitter, but his long 
experience made him indeed a very handy man to 
have around. 

Huggins’ outfield was set. And what an outfield! 
There may have been better fielding outfields, such 
as the Red Sox’s unit of Tris Speaker, Duffy Lewis 
and Harry Hooper; but there had never been one 
to match this Yankee trio for sheer power. In right 
field was the incomparable Big Fellow, Babe Ruth, 
starting his eighth season as a Yankee. The Babe, if 
not the greatest ballplayer of all time—only Ty Cobb’s 
mame can be mentioned in the same sentence—was 
certainly the most dramatic. He singlehandedly 
changed the history of the game as he revolutionized 
the basic concept of baseball, from that of obtaining 
a run through the niggardly pursuit of a base at a 
time, to that of collecting runs through one fell swoop: 
the Home Run. In 1921 he set a record that seemed 
destined to last forever—59 home runs in a single 
season. He had created a new type of fan, the fan 
who came out to the ball park to see the Babe hit 
the long ball. Although Huggins, himself a product 
of the earlier “base at a time” day, may have disliked 
the kind of baseball Ruth represented, he never re- 
sented the Babe’s talents. And now, with a matured 
Gehrig following Ruth in the batting order, Huggins 
knew he had matchless one-two power punch. 

Combs, the lanky Kentuckian with prematurely 
graying hair, was a classy centerfielder and an ideal 
leadoff man. If he had a batting (——> TO PAGE 65) 
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Gonzales was perhaps the most cut-throat competitor in sport. But 

the last time I saw him play he wasn’t the Gonzales I remembered: 
scowling in concentration, drilling his big serve at more than 100 miles- 
per-hour, flicking a deadly volley and, above all, stalking his opponent 
with every stride. He was, instead, leisurely patting a ball over the net 
on a flower-rimmed court surrounded by palm trees at Nassau in the 
Bahamas. He was a different man: smiling, joking and, above all, helping 
his opponent. 

There was good reason for the change. Pancho was teaching a tennis 
lesson at the multi-million dollar Ocean Club resort on Paradise Island, 
where, as resident tennis pro, he was reportedly guaranteed $25,000 for 
four months work. When he finished the lesson, he walked into the white- 
stucco tennis house. He ordered a tall Coke, chatted with some of the 


|) come HIS LONG reign as king of professional tennis, Richard (Pancho) 


Always known for his outspoken frankness, the United 


States’ new Davis Cup coach tells what’s wrong with his sport here and 


abroad—and what he and others must do to save it 


Gonzales Probes Tennis Problems 


By Dave Anderson 


resort’s guests and then excused himself. He sat down, 
draped a white towel around his neck and picked up 
the small microphone. “Okay,” he said. ‘“Let’s go.” 


Anderson: 

For years everybody in tennis has been talking about 
open tournaments in which the pros would compete 
against the amateurs as in golf. But every year the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation refuses to sanc- 
tion open play. Do you think it will come eventually? 


Gonzales: 

I used to think, Dave, that we would never have 
open tennis because the amateur officials didn’t want 
to lose control. With one man controlling the pros— 
as Jack Kramer had done for nearly a decade—the 
amateur officials just didn’t want to lose control to 
one man, But now, with Kramer out of pro tennis, 
or so he says, I think that open tennis is possible. 
It will depend on the professional players themselves 
negotiating through their pro player association with 
the International Lawn Tennis Federation. I don’t 
think they’re too far away from it. The big thing 
they did wrong in previous years was argue regularly. 
They should both give in a little on their demands 
and get together because they’re all representing the 
same sport and they should want it to progress. 


Anderson: 
Do you think that Jack Kramer has really quit pro 
tennis, as he says? 


Gonzales: 
He says he has quit but my contract, as a player, is 


with Jack and, at this time, I have yet to receive 
a letter from him that he’s quit, or any notice to 
that effect. Until I receive an official notice, I would 
have to accept him as a part of pro tennis. 


Anderson: 

Early last year Kramer signed a batch of players— 
Barry MacKay, Earl Buchholz, Luis Ayala, Kurt Niel- 
sen, Mike Davies and Robert Haillet. Do you think 
this hurt him in the open vote last year, that the 
amateur officials resented the thought that he might 
be trying to bully them into open tennis? 


Gonzales: 

Anyone who thinks they’re being bullied or anyone 
who gets stubborn enough to hold back for reasons 
of this type is more childish than the person who is 
trying to force the issue. 


Anderson: 
Nevertheless, this may have been the case. 


Gonzales: 

If it hurt Jack, the amateur officials were 100 percent 
wrong. I don’t say that Jack was wise in picking 
up these players and trying to force the open issue, 
but I think that if a man believes in something, 
then he’s got a right to fight in the only way he can 
and this was Kramer’s way of competing against 
them. 


Anderson: 
What has always annoyed me is how many amateur 


officials refuse to let the amateur players compete 45 
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Pancho Gonzales Probes Tennis Problems 


continued 


against pros in open tournaments and yet the same officials 
permit their amateur players to live as pros, for all prac- 
tical purposes, with flagrant expenses, especially the 
Australians and Italians. 


Gonzales: 
Well, there’s a lot of people not paying their income tax, 
too. 


Anderson: 
It just seems to be so hypocritical. 


Gonzales: 

It is. ’'m sure all the fellows in the pros today were in- 
volved in collecting money so they were hypocrites as well. 
The only thing you can do about this is hope that it’s 
cleared up or that the professional players themselves can 
clamp down because they feel that when money is paid 
to an amateur that it’s being taken out of their pocket. 
This is their livelihood and they should force the issue. 
But I think they’ve gone about it in the wrong way. They 
should discuss it with the amateur officials and not through 
the newspapers. 


Anderson: 

Why are the amateur officials so worried about losing con- 
trol? Don’t they realize that open tournaments would 
increase the popularity of tennis? 


Gonzales: 

The amateur officials have a feeling that they might lose 
the glory and status that amateur tennis has throughout 
the world. Just as amateur golf has lost it to a great extent. 
If you were to ask the average person today who. the best 
golfer is, he’d say Palmer, Player, Hogan or Snead. I doubt 
if anybody would mention an amateur golfer. The amateur 
tennis officials possibly are afraid that this could happen. 
to tennis which naturally would take away from their 
position. 


Anderson: 
Would it, though? The U.S. Golf Association, which is an 
amateur organization, still rules golf in this country. 


Gonzales: 

I’ve always thought that the world amateur organization, 
the International Lawn Tennis Federation, and, in our own 
country, the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, should control 
tennis if open tournaments ever come. I’m sure that the 
pros would be perfectly willing to work with them. If 
they’d only allow open tennis soon, they can benefit from 
the current group of pros. But if they wait until all the 
pros retire, they won’t be able to benefit from the terrific 
tennis that Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall and the other 
pros still play. And also they won’t be able to benefit from 
their names. Then the whole game of tennis will lose out 
and tennis will drop off even worse as a spectator sport. 


(——> TO PAGE 82) 
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“During a game,” says Berry, 
No. 82, “there’s no time to 
think. If you have trained 
yourself properly you can do 
the things without thinking.” 


magazines, but Raymond Berry of the Baltimore Colts does 

not have one leg shorter than the other and says he never 
did. He does not start living on Pacific Coast Time a week 
before the Colts are to play there, though he says it might 
be a good idea. He does not have, “by his own count, 88 different 
maneuvers” to beat defensive backs, saying he’s never even 
counted them and doesn’t see how anyone could have that 
many. 

Such misinformation, spread to the public through the past 
seven years, helped mold an interesting image of Raymond 
Berry. We don’t intend to destroy the image, but merely to 
remove some of the drapings. For Berry is, after all, an inter- 
esting fellow. He is the man who came to play having no 
abundance of ability to play with, yet went on to become, 
with the cooperation of the finest quarterback in professional 
football, the finest pass-catching end in professional football. 
He did it with hard work, attention to details and some 
“eccentricities.’ He built his skill upon two basic physical 
weapons: nimble, long-fingered hands and good, though not 
searing, speed. 

Berry does not look like the ideal pro end. He has the 
height at 6-2, but he is a slender, 185-pound 6-2, small of 
neck, shoulder and hip. He wears glasses—contact lenses in a 
game but regular spectacles off the field. With the glasses, 
and his crewcut, light-brown hair, Raymond looked like a 
typical businessman-commuter the day he met us at the rail- 
road station in Baltimore. It was a clear June day with the 
temperature in the 90s and though football seemed far away 
in the sweltering summer setting, Raymond was already spend- 
ing his afternoons studying game films in the Baltimore Colts’ 
offices. He had been doing that for five weeks and also working 
out 45 minutes each evening. Such dedication, he says, is 
the secret of his success. It is also the springboard for his 
reputation. Raymond Berry, people will tell you, is an eccentric, 
a strange, strange fellow. Generally, they consider him an 
eccentric in the word’s commonest connotation: ‘“‘odd, strange.” 
Actually, he is an eccentric only in the word’s lesser-used 
definition: ‘deviating from usual practice.” And his main devi- 
ation, in fact, is in his practice schedule. 

By 7:45 the Baltimore temperature dropped into the 80s. 
That was when Raymond turned his 1959, two-door Chevrolet 
onto a bumpy, tree-shaded back road into a private Baltimore 
girls’ school named Bryn Mawr. He stopped by a large, flat, 
green hockey field. “Alan Ameche found this field a few years 
ago,” Raymond said, “and a lot of us started using it. It’s an 
ideal place to run.’ He was wearing a T-shirt and sweat 
pants and after getting out of the car, he tossed his wife Sally 
a football and slipped on cleats. “Sally’s got a good arm,” 
he said, “pretty good hands. too. She’s got those big hands.” 
He smiled. Sally, a pretty, shapely brunette whom he had 
met on a blind date three years ago while coaching ends at 
Baylor, smiled back. 

Gino Marchetti and Ordell Braase, the Colts’ 6-4, 245-pound 
defensive ends, were already on the field. “How you doing, 
Raymond?” Marchetti said, glancing at Berry’s T-shirt accentu- 
ated slimness. “You look a little heavy.” 

Raymond laughed. “How long you been working out, Gino?” 

“About ten minutes,” Gino said. Sweat trickled down his 
darkly tanned face and arms. (——> TO PAGE 72) 
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ESSEGIAN, CHARLES ABRAHAM 


YEAR 
1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 
1961 


1962 


TEAM 


Sacramento 
Salem 


Sacramento 
Channel Cities 


Sacramento 
Tulsa 
Visalia 


Sacramento 
Montgomery 
Salem 
Miami 
Schenectady 


Philadelphia 
Miami 


Rochester 
Spokane 

St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Baltimore 
Kansas City 
Cleveland 
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By John Devaney 
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Chuck Essegian is a man battling to prove a 
reputation wrong. In the quick-to-label world of 
baseball, he is stamped UTILITYMAN, a good 
hitter but too slow and a weak fielder. In the mind 
of Chuck Essegian, he is a big-league regular. 

To prove Chuck Essegian right and baseball 
wrong, he is taking a risk that has cost him un- 
known private anguish and left him with frustra- 
tion raging like a lion in his chest. This is an 
attempt to tell something of the man and some-- 
thing of the anguish and something of the forces 
that impel the man to bear the anguish. 


through the jam of taxis on Madison Avenue 

in New York City. Noontime crowds, the girls 
in tight summer dresses, swarmed out of the office 
buildings into the June heat. Slumped in a seat 
in the rear of the bus, Chuck Essegian stared out 
at the honking and bustling with the somber, 
preoccupied frown—it’s almost a scowl—that 
rarely leaves his face. 

A reporter next to him held a morning paper. 
The sports page showed that the Indians were 
tied for first place with the Yankees. In a column 
titled ‘““Major League Leaders,” the figures read: 

G AB. CR Hy PCE: 
Jiminez, Kansas City 46 153 21 56 .366 
Essegian, Cleveland 36° 124 26 43 347 

“This is the best start I ever had in baseball,” 
Essegian was saying, the tight-set lips barely mov- 
ing, the soft voice almost a mumble. “But I don’t 
like to talk about it. Maybe Ill say the wrong 
thing. If I’m hitting well at the end of the season, 
then I’d like to talk about it. But not now.” 

The reporter noted that Essegian had been with 
six different big league clubs in the past four years. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘it’s been a nomadic kind of career. 
A real peripatetic life.” 

Nomadic and peripatetic are not the kind of 
words that most ballplayers—or anybody else— 
use, but Essegian uses them regularly, somehow 
without sounding affected. This is even more sur- 
prising, since Essegian so seldom speaks. He has 
few close friends among ballplayers (the closest 
are ex-Dodger teammates Frank Howard and Gil 
Hodges). Most people in baseball look upon him, 
with a puzzled shake of the head, as a mystery 
man, “a nice guy, but a real brooder, a real intro- 


Te CLEVELAND INDIANS’ bus _ nuzzled 


vert.” A few know him better. “He’s quiet and 


a loner,” says Pee Wee Reese, “but start talking 
to him and you find out he’s got a lot of interesting 
things to say.” 

The bus rumbled across the bridge into the 
Bronx. “Honest, I was really happy every time I 
was traded,” Essegian was saying. “When a team 
keeps you on the bench, when they don’t play 
you, then you want to be traded. Nobody likes 
to stay where they’re not wanted.” 

At the Yankee Stadium, reporters clustered 
around Essegian near the batting cage. How did 
he account for the sudden change in his baseball 
fortunes? “Well, I don’t know (——> TO PAGE 78) 
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GUN SPORT AT HOME 


Beginning with an old hammer gun from a patient who couldn’t 
pay cash, Dr. William R. Funderburg has built up one of America’s finest 
private collections. It’s a hobby the entire family enjoys 
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HE TENSION IS THICK as the two crouched gunmen, revolvers holstered on their hips, 
{ er the signal. “Fire!” yells the referee. In a split-second the guns are drawn. Two shots 
ring out. One finds its mark. And then there is silence. 

A blazing duel at high noon on. the streets of Laredo? Not quite. Just the Funderburg fam- 
ily of Tiffin, Ohio, enjoying one of its many original marksmanship games. The only cas- 
ualty: a shattered clay pigeon. : 

Owner of one of the largest private gun collections in America, Dr. William Funder- 
burg has made gun sport a family affair. His daughter Judy and son Jim both began firing 
pellet guns as six-year-olds and graduated within a year to cut-down .22s. Judy, now 
Mrs. Jack Robinson, is a three-time national muzzle-loading champion, winning her last title 
in 1961 while seven months pregnant. 


When weather permits the Funder- 
burgs fire on their outdoor range, 
above, which has targets from 50 feet 
to 300 yards. The range is also used 
by several local clubs, to whom Dr. 
Funderburg lectures on hunter safety. 
In winter, Jim, Betty Jane and Mrs. 
Funderburg, at right, set up targets in 
the spacious basement of their home. 
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GUN SPORT AT HOME 


continued 


Mrs. Funderburg, too, is a crack shot and 
once could outfire her husband. “I’d always 
considered myself quite a shot,” says Dr. 
Funderburg, a National Rifle Association in- 
structor, “but she would come along and 
beat me every time.” 

The Funderburgs’ 37-acre wooded estate 
in the heart of Ohio’s rolling farmland pro- 
vides an ideal and convenient spot for small- 
game hunting. And though kids from all 
over the area are eagerly welcomed, they 
have to obey strict rules and be satisfied to 
start from the beginning. 

The Funderburg collection, numbering be- 
tween 50 and 60 weapons, includes an entire 
set of Varminters, Colt Scouts, Winchester 
and Remington target rifles and an Ithaca 
Model 37 featherweight shotgun. But Dr. 
Funderburg still remembers vividly the first 
gun he owned. 

“When I started practicing medicine in 
Southern Ohio,” he says, “a patient didn’t 
have the money to pay me and offered me a 
Winchester 97, the old hammer gun, instead. 
I wrote the man several times after I left 
that town, offering to return the gun, but I 
never heard from him again. And so [I still 
have the gun.” 

Plus—it can be added—many, many more 
and a family that can shred a bulls-eye with 
every one of them. 


1 Treat every gun asif it We 
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Judy, above, has learned well 
the lessons her father has 
given her since she was six. “I 
have seen her take fly-speck 
targets,” says Dr. Funderburg, 
“put a carpet tack in each one 
and drive in one tack after the 
other from 50 feet.” Dr. Fun- 
derburg preaches safety prac- 
tice to all his students. The 
safety commandments are 
posted, at right, for all to see 
in his indoor basement range. 
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Dr. Funderburg never tires of breaking in a potential sharp- 
shooter, especially when it’s a member of his family like 
Betty Jane, above and right. The first few sessions with new 
pupils are devoted entirely to learning safety, the parts of 
the gun and how to handle the weapon. Each fall he puts 
on a program for beginning hunters. Youngsters come in 
from all over, bringing with them every kind of gun imagin- 
able. Says Jim: “With all those weapons stacked in the racks, 
our place looks like a guerrilla hideout in the backwoods.” 
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Game-winning speed—a major 
strength of the °62 Dodgers—has 
been provided by many men. Most 
eye-catching of the speedy players 
has been Maury Wills, top and right. 


Color by Lawrence Schiller 


Behind The Scenes In 
The Maury Wills Record Race 


Uppermost in the mind of the 


Dodger star is getting his ball club into 


the World Series. Still, as he 


does his daily job, he’s pursuing not only 


the pennant, but also the past 


In the coffee shop of 
the Milwaukee hotel, 
Tommy Davis | bent 
over so that his ear 
was closer to the re- 
ceiver on the walkie- 
talkie. He fiddled with 
the long antennae 
sticking out of the transistor-like set 
and his voice bubbled off into the 
joy of discovery. “That’s Maury! I 
just got Maury! He’s in a store 
downtown,” he said. From the 
cackle of static, he could decipher 
the voice of Maury Wills talking 
into another walkie-talkie miles 
away. 

At a neighboring table, Sandy 
Koufax sipped a glass of milk and 
droned onward about how he’d han- 
dled opposing batters the night be- 
fore. ‘““They had the catcher up and I 
got ahead of him on a fastball,” he 
said. “But I missed with the curve 
low and came in with a change-up 
on him and he got the hit... .” 

Koufax spoke in a monotone, as if 
bored by the simplicities of the life 
and the questions. All around him, 
as his teammates of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers got up and drifted off to the 
cashier, there was a sense of buoy- 


ancy; the Dodgers would soon be 
flying home after a long and fatigu- 
ing road trip. But there was—at the 
same time—a sense of insulation, 
even isolation, about them that set 
the ballplayers apart from the rest 
of the mid-morning diners. For ball- 
players are condemned to move 
about in an interior world that is as 
insulated as it is exclusive. They 
turn to the Outer World with a 
hardened set of attitudes—careful, 
distrustful, vaguely suspicious, fear- 
ful of the impositions and demands 
it will make upon them. And with 
those attitudes goes a particular 
idiom, the cliches which protect 
them from the mistakes of their own 
tongue: “If we get the hitting and 
we get the pitching, we'll be right 
up there” or “This kid could go all 
the way” or “He can beat you a 
hundred different ways” or, as Kou- 
fax was presenting, a pat technical 
explanation of a game, rather than 
an emotional confession of personal 
ambition. At first they are a substi- 
tute for thought but then they be- 
come the disciplined dialogue 
through which a big-leaguer must 
show he is Big League. It is part of 
their dogma—as fixed as a monk’s 
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belief in God—that a big-leaguer 
never betrays that he is interested 
in personal glory, such as setting 
records. It is as unthinkable as con- 
fessing that “the team stinks but I’m 
great.” 

It is also a lie—though a harmless 

one. For ballplayers care about rec- 
ords in a way that they could never 
—or dare never—express. 
For some it is a matter of in- 
ternal pride, the private conviction 
that The Record means achieve- 
ment, that it is a lasting landmark 
on the terrible journey of life 
toward which they can look back 
and say: “This, at least, is what I 
have done.” 

—For others, The Record is as ne- 
gotiable as a dollar bill. It is a 
chance to convert the intangible of 
talent—fleeting, uncertain, the focus 
of all their doubts and all their fears 
—into hard and very tangible cash. 

—For still others, it is the secret 
hope that The Record will endure as 
their monument, that when they are 
done with baseball and baseball is 
done with them, The Record will be 
their last assurance that they will 
not be forgotten. 

But in the thrust of everyday life, 
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the Record is only a distant lure— 
the backdrop for today’s accom- 
plishments. And it is then that you 
hear in the demurral the vagrant 
echo of truth. It may be that, at the 
moment, the Record is no more nego- 
tiable than some more immediate 
goal, “I got beat, 2-1,” says Sandy 
Koufax of the game in 1961 when 
he broke Christy Mathewson’s 58- 
year-old National League strikeout 
record. Had he won that game and 
another, he would have been a 20- 
game winner instead of an 18-13 
man. “I would have traded the rec- 
ord for the win,” he said in Milwau- 
kee in 1962 as he was headed, before 
a finger injury ruined his chances, 
for an even bigger record, the mod- 
ern-day major-league season strike- 
out record of 348, set by Bob Feller 
in 1946. 

Or it may be that the cost of The 
Record is too great. “For everything 
that you achieve, there is something 
you have to sacrifice,’ says Maury 
Wills. He is the man—slim, swift, 
quick as an eye’s blink in his re- 
flexes—who might break Ty Cobb’s 
modern-day record of 96 stolen 
bases in a season. “I’d like to play 
major-league ball for seven or eight 
more years,” he went on. “But the 
more bases you steal, the more 
blows you take on your legs.” He 
shrugged almost fatalistically. “It 
can shorten your career.” 

Yet this is how records are set: 
through application to the everyday 
job. by doing today’s task superbly 


without worrying about the more 
distant lure of fame. For accom- 
plishment—and records—are the 
product of 100 or 1000 everydays. In 
Maury Wills—who represents the 
core of the Dodgers’ offense as they 
bid for the pennant: speed—we can 
examine how records are built on 
the cornerstone of everyday achieve- 
ment. 

In the Dodger clubhouse one eve- 
ning during that Milwaukee series, 
manager Walt Alston paused in his 
preparations for the game and 
talked about his team’s major of- 
fensive weapon. “It’s speed,” said 
Alston. “We rely on speed to stay 
competitive.” 

The man who uses his speed best, 
the man who best symbolizes the 
Dodgers’ speed is, of course, Maury 
Wills. Almost daily he demonstrates 
this speed and often it results in vic- 
tory. In a game against Houston this 
season, the Dodgers went into the 
13th inning, tied 3-3. Wills got a 
walk. He stole second base. He stole 
third. He scored the winning run 
after the catch of a pop fly ball to 
shallow right field. 

In the sixth inning of the first All- 
Star Game, with the score tied at 
zero, Maury came in as a pinch- 
runner for Stan Musial, who had 
singled. Maury took a lead off first, 
broke toward second and held up 
as Camilo Pascual threw his first 
pitch to Dick Groat. As Pascual 
swung toward the plate to deliver 
pitch No. 2 to Groat, Maury broke 
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Though he is best known for his running 
skills, Wills, leaping at left, also is 
a fine fielder and a dependable batter. 


toward second again—and didn’t 
stop. So swiftly did he go he stole 
the base without drawing a throw 
from American League catcher Ear! 
Battey. An instant later Groat 
singled, scoring Wills. 

In the eighth inning, Wills led off 
with a single. On Jim Davenport’s 
single to left field, Wills raced into 
second and took a wide turn, head- 
ing toward third. Rocky Colavito, 
noted for his strong throwing, 
picked up the ball and for a split- 
second they stood daring each other 
in a tableau of baseball drama. Wills 
jitterbugged toward third, Colavito, 
finally, fired behind him to second. 
It was a strong throw, strong 
enough and accurate enough to get 
Wills going back to the base. Only 
Wills wasn’t going back. He was 
going forward with flashing speed. 
With a head-first slide he beat the 
relay into third and scored on the 
next play, tagging up on a short fly. 

The National League won the 
game by two runs. 

“J knew Colavito was out there 
with that good arm,” Wills said 
later, “but I finally drew the throw 
to second so I went.” 

“They ought to have knowed 
about that Wills fella,” said Casey 
Stengel. “He’s run crazy against 
every club in our league so what do 
they expect?” 

“T’ve never seen a beiter base-run- 
ner,” says Alston of the man who 
symbolizes his team’s offensive 
strength. ‘“Maury’s as good as Wil- 
lie Mays. He knows when to take a 
chance, how to get a good lead, how 
to get the jump on the pitcher and 
how to slide. He’s got it all from 
start to finish.” Alston’s confidence 
is so great that this season he let 
Maury steal on his own instinct in- 
stead of only on orders ‘from the 
manager. 

As far as Maury Wills is con- 
cerned a good base-runner relies as 
much on his brain-power as his leg- 
power. ‘Willie Mays is not excep- 
tionally fast, but he is very quick,” 
said Maury in Milwaukee. “I don’t 
mean just quick afoot. I mean he’s 
quick at making decisions and at 
getting underway.” For this is the 
mark of the great base-runner: to 
know when to run as well as how. 
In 1960 Wills stole 50 bases. “And 
every base I stole that year meant 
something to the ball club,” he says. 
It was not the number of bases 
stolen that he thought was impres- 
sive; it was that they weren't 
“stolen foolishly.” Says Maury: “It’s 
foolish to steal bases when you’re 
ten runs ahead or ten runs behind. 
You’re not helping the club; you’re 
only trying to help yourself.” At one 
time, he thought that “it is impos- 
sible to steal more than 60 bases in 
one season without running foolish- 
ly.” But by mid-season, 1962, he’d 
already stolen 45 bases—almost as 


many in half-a-season as he had in 
all 1960 (and more than the 35 he 
stole in 1961). Suddenly, 60 stolen 
bases became not a distant target 
but near-reality. What had hap- 
pened to change the situation? ‘T 
used to think that six or seven runs 
was a big lead in this league,” he 
says. He’d quit running at that 
point, thinking the lead was safe. 
“Now, with all the power in the 
league, I don’t think six or seven 
runs are too big a lead.” And with 
the Dodgers “playing close ball 
games all season, as we have done, 
you’ve got a lot of chance to move 
without stealing foolishly.” 

Before him lay a panoply of rec- 
ords. In the National League, no 
man had stolen more than 51 bases 
since Max Carey did it in 1923. The 
modern record in the National 
League was 80, set by Robert Bes- 
cher of Cincinnati back in 1911. And 
Ty Cobb set his major-league mark 
of 96 while with the Detroit Tigers 
in 1915. (The all-time record, in- 
cluding the “pre-modern” years be- 
fore 1900 was 156 stolen bases in 
130 games set by Harry Stover with 
Philadelphia in the old American 
Association—then a ‘‘major” league 
—in 1888.) 

An intensely cerebral way of 
looking at baseball has helped give 
Wills a chance to break the records. 
There are three factors that a base- 
runner must watch in attempting 
to steal—what the pitcher, the 
catcher, and the batter are doing— 
and Wills has made a study of them. 

The pitcher: “This is when you 
steal a base—against the pitcher,” 
says Wills. “I don’t care how fast 
you are—you’re not going to beat 
the ball to second base if the catcher 
has it when you start to run.” Get- 
ting “the jump” on the pitcher is 
one of the subtle arts and one that 
Wills has studied ceaselessly. “Some 
pitchers lean towards home when 
they’re going to throw to first,’ he 
says. That’s his signal to hug the 
bag. But when the pitcher doesn’t 
lean toward home, Wills is off and 
flying. “Other pitchers kick high 
when they’re going to throw to- 
wards home,” says Wills. “They 
should slide their foot a little in- 
stead of kicking high; that gives 
them a chance to go to first or to 
home with the ball. But if they do 
that, then they won’t be as effective 
in their pitching and just by stand- 
ing on first base I can help the hit- 
ter.” Then there is the pitcher’s 
rhythm—something that Wills can 
study while sitting on the bench. 
“Rhythm” is the pace that a pitcher 
sets for himself with a runner on 
first base. Some pitchers will 
stretch, then bring the ball back to 
their chest or waist and hold it for 
a count of one before pitching; 
others will bring it back for a count 
of two or three. “We just sit on the 


Foud of music, Maury. right, with John 
Roseboro, here. enjoys participating in 
impromptu jam sessions with teammates. 


bench and count with him and soon 
you just know when he’s going to 
pitch the ball,” says Wills. A good 
many pitchers attempt to juggle 
their “rhythm,” waiting for a count 
of one on the first pitch, a count of 
three on the next, and count of two 
on the next pitch. But unconscious- 
ly, they fall into a pattern and re- 
peat the count in a way that can be 
predicted—perhaps always wait- 
ing for a one-count on the first pitch, 
a three-count on the second pitch, 
a two-count on the next pitch. “So 
you can sense when they’re going to 
throw toward the plate,” says Wills. 

For Wills the battle of wits with 
the pitcher is an exhilarating one. 
When he gets on base, he studies 
every movement of the pitcher. One 
man will bob his head just before 
throwing over to first base: another 
will stand on the pitcher’s mound 
with one foot cocked ever so slight- 
ly to give him better leverage on a 
throw toward first base. Wills him- 
self will attempt to draw throws 
over to first in order to study the 
movement of the pitcher and find 
the tips that will later allow him to 
get the jump on the pitcher on an 
attempted steal. In drawing throws 
he employs a baseball tactic called 
the “one-way lead.” Instead of lead- 
ing off the base with his weight on 
his right foot, he leads off with his 
weight on his left foot. With his 
weight on both feet, he can move in 
either direction—toward second if 
he sees a chance to steal, toward first 
if he sees the pitcher throwing over 
to the base. With his weight on his 
left foot, he can move only one way— 
back to first. The ‘one-way lead” is 
simply a device to protect the base- 
runner while he studies the pitcher. 
And that study can be intriguing. 

In Milwaukee, Wills reached first 
base against Warren Spahn. This 
was a moment he’d been waiting for 
—not so he could steal but so he 


could study Spahn’s movements. 
The Milwaukee pitcher—in addition 
to being lefthanded and thus in a 
position to face first base during the 
stretch—is credited with one of the 
great ‘“‘movements toward first” in 
major-league baseball; his skill in 
holding a runner on first makes it 
very difficult for a base-runner to 
steal. But Wills had little chance to 
study Spahn because Warren rarely 
pitches against Los Angeles. 

In this instance Wills tried to 
tempt Spahn into throwing fre- 
quently to first base. Maury led off 
first base, his slim and sinewy 5-10. 
160-pound body jiggling, daring 
Spahn to catch him. But Spahn cun- 
ningly refused to accommodate him. 
He was no more inclined to let Wills 
study than he was to let Wills steal. 
He threw to first only twice—once 
on a quick-flip before he’d ever 
started his stretch and once in an 
almost formal gesture after a 
stretch. But the contest went even 
deeper, for Spahn is a man to set up 
fake patterns with one runner on 
base in order to catch a subsequent 
runner off base. ‘“‘You’ll see him look 
towards home and throw to first one 
time and look towards first and 
throw to home another time,” says 
Pete Reiser, a Dodger coach who has 
worked closely with Wills. “He 
knows we’re over on the bench 
studying him and he’s trying to set 
the next base-runner up for a fake. 
When the next guy gets on, sud- 
denly Spahn will look towards first 
and throw to first’—just as the run- 
ner is taking off for second. ‘So 
Pete taught me not to pay atten- 
tion to anything Spahn has done 
before; only to watch what he’s 
doing on each particular pitch,” 
says Wills. 


The catcher: Though it is the 


pitcher who gives the base-runner 
his first break, the catcher gives him 
the ultimate one. Wills quite obvi- 
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ously steals most easily against those 
clubs with weak catching. Over a 
period of slightly more than two 
seasons, the Chicago Cubs—with a 
weak catching stafi—were able to 
throw Wills out only twice in 21 
tries; the San Francisco Giants 
threw him out only twice in 14 
tries; the Pittsburgh Pirates were 
able to get him only twice in 18 
tries. And adding two new clubs 
meant that the catehing—which is 
already thin in major-league cali- 
ber—would be even less certain 
against Wills. Against Houston and 
New York, Wills stole 15 bases in 
his first 17 attempts this year. At 
the same time, Wills was thrown out 
four times in 12 tries by Cincinnati 
catching last year; he didn’t even 
try to steal on the Reds in the first 
2% months of this season. One rea- 
son: Johnny Edwards, the young 
Cincinnati catcher is regarded as 
one of baseball’s most-improved 
catchers. 

For Wills it is not only the strength 
of the catcher’s throwing arm but 
also the catcher’s nervous tempera- 
ment and the pattern of his pitch- 
calling that determines whether a 
base-runner can steal. For a catcher 
who gets nervous with a good run- 
ner on first may rush his throw to 
second—and be so inaccurate that 
he’ll give the base-stealer a chance 
not only to take second but also 
third on an error. Or he’ll call cer- 
tain pitches to “protect” himself. 
He won’t call for a knuckleball or 
a change-of-pace with Wills on 
first; the time that those pitches 


take to reach the piate—or the dif- 
ficulty the catcher has in handling 
a knuckler—gives Wills too much of 
a jump on a steal of second. So the 
catcher tends to call for a fastball— 
and he wants the pitch to come in 
where he can handle it easily on a 
throw. The easiest pitches for the 
catcher to handle on an attempted 
steal are high outside fastballs— 
“they’re almost as good as a pitch- 
out,” says Wills. But high pitches 
are ones that are usually hit for 
line drives or long flies; they reduce 
the chance of the batter hitting 
into a double play. If the catcher 
wants to set up a ‘“double-play” 
pitch, he’ll have to call for a low 
ball and that will give Wills the 
chance to steal second—and wipe 
out all chance of a double play. So 
Wills’ mere presence on first—com- 
pared with that of other, less tal- 
ented base-runners—takes “‘strate- 
gy” away from the catcher and gives 
the initiative to the Dodgers. 

The batter: Wills usually leads 
off in the Dodger batting order. Be- 
hind him comes Junior Gilliam, 
perhaps the best judge of pitches 
in the National League today. With 
many batters, a good base-runner 
will have signals to indicate when 
a steal is “on.” Wills and Gilliam 
spurn this system; they are paired 
so neatly in skills and outlook that 
they do not need signals. “By the 
time any pitcher gets Gilliam out, 
he’s going to have to throw ten 
pitches,” says Wills. ‘““And ten pitch- 
es is enough to give me a chance to 
steal.” 


Gilliam’s patient judgment of a 
pitched ball combined with Wills’ 
judgment of the pitcher gives the 
Dodgers a chance to move Wills 
along to second on a stolen base 
instead of a sacrifice. That at once 
strikes out the chance of a double 
play and allows the next batter to 
move Wills to third on a sacrifice. 
If Maury reaches third with one 
out he can score after a fly ball. 

All this involves mental ability. 
But there also is physical ability in 
haunting a _ base-stealing record. 
“Sliding is a necessary part of base- 
running,” says Wills, as patiently as 
a man explaining two-plus-two. 
“You have to remember to keep 
your feet up in the air as you start 
your slide so you don’t break your 
ankle by hooking a spike into the 
ground. And the faster that you’re 
going, the less chance you have to 
hurt yourself while sliding. When 
you slow up and flop into the base 
—that’s when you get hurt. When- 
ever you’re in doubt about sliding— 
don’t. The greatest danger to a 
base-runner comes when he changes 
his mind about whether to slide or 
not; that’s when he takes the biggest 
chance of getting hurt.” 

There is also the matter of getting 
on base—primarily the matter of 
hitting. Last year Wills—strictly a 
“singles” hitter at 5-10 and only 
160 pounds—tied Vada Pinson of 
Cincinnati in one-base hits to lead 
the National League. Each got 150 
—but Pinson got 58 extra-base while 
Maury got only 23 and that was the 
difference between Pinson’s .343 


“You steal a base against the pitcher,” says Wills, stealing below. He has made a study, therefore, of the moves of NL pitchers. 


Wills doesn’t try to hit the long ball. 
He is content to get on first base and 
let his speed start working from there. 


batting average and Wills’ .282. 
Wills’ major-league average at the 
outset of 1962 was .283. “I think 
I’m a .300 hitter,” Maury says. “I 
missed .300 by two hits in 1960.” 

In the minor leagues Maury hit 
.300 in the Pony League, .302 in the 
Western League, .253, then .313 in 
the Pacific Coast League. But he was 
rated a poor hitter, perhaps because 
baseball people have a tendency to 
remember the worst performance 
even more than the best—and Wills 
hit .202 for Fort Worth in the Texas 
League in 1955. One reason for the 
.202 was that he was the only Negro 
on a team representing a region that 
had not quite joined the Union and 
because of the shocking abuse he 
suffered, his manager gently took 
him from the lineup. 

He learned to hit with big-league 
skill in two stages. The first was 
at Spokane in 1958, when he was 25. 
Until that time he’d been a right- 
handed batter, but his Spokane 
manager, Bobby Bragan, decided to 
try to make a switch hitter of him. 
“The only clue that I ever had I 
could bat lefthanded was swinging 
an ax when I was a kid cutting 
wood,” says Maury. “I always used 
the ax from the left side. I’d prob- 
ably have cut off my leg if I’d ever 
tried to swing righthanded.” For 
three weeks Bragan worked out with 
Wills, throwing to him in batting 
practice while Wills batted left- 
handed. “Then he simply said, 
‘Okay, now you’re a switch hitter,’ ” 
says Wills, ‘and a year later I was 
batting lefthanded in the majors.” 

The second decisive moment came 
in 1960. All through the early part 
of the season, Wills saw his average 
tail off. He dropped down to eighth 
in the lineup—a bad spot for a base- 
stealer. To get more offense in the 
lineup in the late innings, manager 
Alston began yanking him in the 
sixth or seventh innings. Then one 
day he yanked Maury in the third 
inning. Wills’ average was .208. 
He sought out coach Pete Reiser. 

Day after day, Reiser came out to 
the ball park early. “He gave up 
three hours every day that he could 
have spent with his family,” says 
Wills. He taught persistence to 
Wills—to keep looking for the pitch 
he could hit. (“Nowadays, I get 40 
base hits a year on bad balls—ones 
that I can hit.”) He taught him con- 
fidence—the feeling that he could 
hit. At first nothing happened. 
“After a week, they were still tak- 
ing me out of the lineup early in 
the game,” says Wills. The tenth 
day passed, then the 12th, and still 
there was no change. “And then 
exactly 14 days after we started, I 
got four for four against Philadel- 
phia,” says Wills. It was no momen- 
tary splurge. He raised his batting 
average 102 points—to .310—before 
tailing off in the last week or so of 
the season to .295. From that point 
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on, Wills himself was confident of 
his own hitting ability—and _hit- 
ting was the first and most vital step 
toward stealing. That was the pe- 
riod in which he stole 32 bases in 
the Dodgers last 56 games. 

In 1960, he hit .319 on the road 
and only .267 in the Coliseum. In 
1961 the split was .304 on the road 
and .259 in the Coliseum. Neverthe- 
less, he managed to pull his average 
up to .282, the best batting average 
among the regular shortstops in the 
National League. (Dick Groat of 
Pittsburgh hit .275 and Ernie Banks 
of the Cubs—now a first-basemen— 
hit .278.) Moreover Wills—who suf- 
fered the reputation of being a poor 
hitter—had a career major-league 
average (.283) that was surpassed 
among the shortstops only by Banks 
(.290) and Groat (.289). 

In the field Wills also grew in 
stature. “I guess there are better 
shortstops in the league at one thing 
or another—Reuben Amaro has bet- 
ter hands,” says one of his team- 
mates. “So did Ernie Banks when 
he played shortstop. But there is 
nobody who can make that play to 
his right, into the hole between 
short and third, like Maury can.” 
Walt Alston echoes that view. “The 
best thing Maury does is go after 
the ball hit deep into the hole. Most 
shortstops have to plant their right 
foot and get set for the throw over 
to first. But Maury just seems to 
get the ball and throw it while he’s 
still in mid-air—a long throw and 
a hard one.” 

Learning to field, Wills says, has 
been a struggle. Actually all of 
Wills’ baseball career has been a 
struggle—against disbelief, against 
doubt, against the hardened tradi- 
tions that a “little man” can’t make 


it in major-league baseball. He 
spent 84 years in the minor leagues 
in his struggle against them—and 
18 years of childhood before that 
simply to prepare for the struggle. 
He was born in Washington, D. C., 
on October 2, 1932, one of 13 chil- 
dren of a machinist at the Naval 
Gun factory. At Cardoza High 
School, he was a pitcher on the base- 
ball team but his swiftness and 
agility in football and basketball— 
though mostly football—earned him 
scholarship bids from nine colleges, 
including Ohio State and Syracuse. 
But he turned them down to play 
baseball—or to try to play baseball. 

His first attempt came in a tryout 
camp for the Giants—then of New 
York—at nearby Havre de Grace, 
Maryland. The Giants told him he 
was too small to be a big-league 
pitcher, even after he struck out 
18 batters in a pair of three-inning 
pitching stints on two different days. 
Not long afterward the Dodgers— 
then of Brooklyn—held a tryout 
camp and Maury, now somewhat 
depressed, went through the mo- 
tions. But the Dodgers elected to 
sign him to a Class D contract and 
sent him to Horlen, N. Y., in the 
Pony League. 

There—because of his speed—he 
was employed as an infielder as well 
as a pitcher. In the Spring of 1952, 
he reported to the Dodger minor- 
league training camp at Vero Beach, 
Florida. When the coaches told the 
200 or so rookies to take their posi- 
tions, Maury saw about 50 head for 
the mound, some 20 or so head for 
first base, another 50 or so jog to 
the outfield. But only one man 
headed for shortstop. That’s when 
Maury Wills decided to become a 
shortstop. 


Wills, left. with Sandy Koufax. right. 
and LA coach Leo Durocher here, says 
he doesn’t think about breaking records. 


In the years that followed, he 
played all around the infield and all 
around the Dodger farm system— 
Pueblo, Miami, Fort Worth, Seattle, 
Spokane. But the Dodgers had Pee 
Wee Reese at short and Don Zim- 
mer waiting in the wings. At 26 
Maury Wills felt the years closing 
in on him. It wasn’t that he didn’t 
think he could make the team; it 
was that the Dodgers apparently 
didn’t think so. In spring training of 
1959, they sent him to the Detroit 
Tigers on a tryout, but the Tigers 
sent him back to the Dodgers who, 
in turn, returned him to Spokane. 

At Spokane, Wills raised his bat- 
ting average to .313 while in Los 
Angeles, Zimmer—who had replaced 
Reese at shortstop—tailed off into a 
slump that eventually hammered 
his average down to .165. Late in 
May, Wills was recalled by the 
Dodgers. Improving as the season 
went along, his inspired play in 
September, 1959, helped the Dodg- 
ers win a critical series from the 
San Francisco Giants and catapult 
them into a pennant playoff, which 
they won. By 1961 he was picked 
by his fellow players in the National 
League as the best fielding shortstop 
in the league—and by 1962 he had 
forged into contention for the Most 
Valuable Player award. As he looked 
back at all the years of trial and 
frustration, Maury Wills was not— 
as many another man might be— 
embittered by his experience or 
triumphant about it. “Rather than 
be bitter about those eight years in 
the minors and say they were wasted 
years, I like to look at them as years 
spent getting a good foundation in 
baseball,” he says. “Now I know 
how things should be done and the 
right way to go about it. That was 
when I became a real student of the 
game. It isn’t enough for me to 
know how to play shortstop. I like 
to know what the first-baseman and 
the third-baseman are doing on the 
same play and how the pitcher feels 
and acts.” Those years were the 
apprentice years—hard and tough 
and burdened in the small details 
that have enriched Maury Wills’ 
life. He looks upon those years with 
a wise mental attitude. 

In the heat of the pennant race, 
when balliplayers can feel the pres- 
sure almost as if it were part of their 
clothing, this is what counts: mental 
attitude. The confident man is the 
successful man. He does not look 
for glory’s long road but only to do 
the best job that can be done today. 
This is what Maury Wills brings to 
his job—confidence and 
the need for today’s 
achievement over to- 
morrow’s wishes. And 
this is what brings rec- 
ords—and the heady 
sense of satisfaction of 
a job well done. 


THE WILLIE MAYS I KNOW 


(Continued from page 21) 
ward The next day the Braves fired 
im, 


Speaking of intentional walks, Gene 
Mauch of the Phillies ordered Mays 
put on base three times last season, 
each time with Orlando Cepeda com- 
ing to bat next. 

The result was a double, two home 
runs, and nine runs-batted-in for 
Cepeda, 

Mauch was telling this story on 
himself at the World Series in Cin- 
cinnati, “You know,” he said, “they 
say once is an accident. twice is a 
habit, three times is a pleasure.” 

He was asked if he’d ever care to 
try that tactic again, 

aS right I’ll do it again,” he 
said, 


Tee Giants were no-hitted by War- 
ren Spahn in Milwaukee on April 
28, 1961. The next day they won, get- 
ting 15 hits, but Mays once again went 
hitless, c 

The Giants had been rooming Willie 
with McCovey, in hopes that Mays, 
who doesn’t drink or smoke, would 
prove the wisdom of early-to-bed. 
But this Saturday night, McCovey 
fetched some ribs to the room for a 
late snack, and they made Mays ac- 
tively sick to his stomach. 

By his own admission Mays was 
“weak as a cat’ before the game of 
the following day. He was “down”, 
too. I sat next to him in front of his 
locker. 

“You writing I'm in a slump?” he 
asked, 

“Not the way you put it, no.” 

“Everybody else is.” 

“No, they’re not.” 

“I'll come out of it,” Willie said. “I 
always do,” 

“You'll come out of it faster,” I 
said, “if you’ll stop thinking you're 
in it to begin with.” 

Wilhe thought that was funny. 

“I mean it,” I said. “The worst 
thing about your streaks is you think 
they’ve got to happen. You go oh-for- 
six, you say to yourself, ‘I’m in a 
slump. I won't get a hit the next 15 
times at bat.’ There’s no law says it 
has to be that way. You make them 
worse by talking yourself into them.” 

“T know, I know,” he said, and 
somehow I got the weird impression 
that he suddenly felt he had to cheer 
me up, Then he asked me the most 
unusual, and one of the most percep- 
tive questions I ever heard from any 
celebrity, let alone an athlete. He said 
to me: “What do you do when you 
get in a slump?” 

“Me?” 

, “Come on,” he said. “What do you 
do?” 

“I never have slumps.” 

Mays went into a high peal of 
laughter, “I read you,” he said. “I 
know you get your slumps, same’s 
rest of us.” 

“Sooner or later I come out of it,” 
I said. “That’s the best I can tell you. 
I don’t know how.” 

“Same’s with me,” he said. “Quit 
worrying. I'll get me four hits in a 
game and be right back up there. 
Don’t you worry about nothing.” 

“Damn it, I’m not worrying,” I said. 
“You make me sound like I got to go 
up there and hit Burdette today. I 
know you're going to come out of it. 
And you'll come out of it faster when 


you quit eating spareribs at midnight. 
that’s all.” 

He was laughing again as I stalked 
away. 

‘Don’t go ‘way mad,” he called 
after me. 

I said something obscene over my 
shoulder and kept going. 

Mays decided he’d play that day. 

And sure enough, he got four hits. 

All four of them were home runs. 


As this is written, one unbelievable 
statistic holds true: 

Dating back to 1951, and excluding 
only his Army service from mid-1952 
through 1953, the Giants have never 
won a game in which Mays’ name did 
not appear in the box score!!! If he 
was resting, or hurt, they lost. Some- 
times he made only a brief appear- 
ance, of no consequence, and often, 
Lord knows, he went nine good in- 
nings and they lost anyway—or nine 
bad innings; he can do that too. 

But if he didn’t play at all, they 
didn’t win. 

Is it as simple as that? 

Probably yes. 


The angriest Willie ever got at me 
was this year. This is a personal story. 
One of my sons, Michael Einstein, was 
en route te leading his Little League 
in number of pitching victories and 
becoming the only 11-year-old named 
to the league’s 14-man All-Star team. 
At one point, Mike pitched a one-hit 
shutout, the only hit Beene him being 
a scratch infield single. I told Willie 
about it. He and Mike are old friends. 
In fact Mike wore Willie’s glove in 
that game. 

“Did you tell him he did good?” 
Willie asked. 

“Hell, no,” I said, kidding. 

“Or buy him a Coke afterwards?” 

“Don’t have to,” I said. “He knows 
he did good.” 

“No!!” Willie Mays cried angrily. 
“You gotta show him! Let him know 
you're proud!” 

He was really mad. 

Might have been right, too. 


(NE time when Mays visited at our 
home we had deliberately not told 
our kids beforehand that he was com- 
ing, The word would have got around, 
and Willie would have been swarmed 
over by the whole neighborhood. 

About ten minutes after he left, 
there was a ring at the door, 

We opened it, and there were about 
20 kids standing there. 

“Where’s Willie?” they wanted to 
know. 

Nobody’d told them. Don’t ask me 
what the chemical process is. They 
know. 

Last year we drove to New York 
from Philadelphia, and on the way 
back I drove while Willie slept, 
slumped down, in the front seat. 

At 60 miles an hour on the New 
Jersey Turnpike, drivers passing us or 
going the other way would do a take 
and holler, “Hey, Willie!” Don’t ask 
me how they knew, at speeds like 
that. It was unnerving and fantastic. 
But it happened. 


There’s supposed to be a feud be- 
tween Mays and Orlando Cepeda. 

This is not so, although San Fran- 
cisco fans prefer to think it so. 

“Willie,” Orlando told me privately 
this year, “has gone out of his way to 


teach me things. He has taught me 
more baseball than anyone else, He 
is the greatest player I ever saw.” 
One day last year, Mays undressed 
Elio Chacon, then with the Cincinnati 
Reds, on a slide into second base. It 
was a clean play, but Chacon required 
a dozen stitches’ worth of repairs. 
This year, in a game at Candlestick 
Park, Chacon was playing second for 
the New York Mets, who were trying 
to pick Mays off (“Why?” manager 
Dark has asked—“No one ever picked 
Willie off second”). On one throw. 
Chacon started throwing punches at 
Willie. (‘He tried to spike me,” was 
one version of what he said later, but 
how does a guy coming back head 
first go about spiking somebody?) 
Anyway, pitcher Roger Craig 
started to move to Chacon’s assistance. 
He didn’t get very far. 
A man named Cepeda got between 
Craig and Mays and that ended 
Craig’s assistance for the day. 


Willie himself came closest to a 
fight, before the Chacon episode, in 
April of 1955, when a kid catcher for 
Pittsburgh started finding out how 
hard they slide in the big leagues. The 
kid took it out on Willie in a play at 
home, with an especially vicious tag. 
Mays jumped to his feet, his right fist 
cocked. In an instant, though, he re- 
alized the situation for what it was, 
and in a gesture blended of scorn and 
pity turned his back and loped to the 
dugout. He never said another word 
about it. The kid catcher lasted half a 
season. 


It was at Pittsburgh in 1958 that 
Mays threw a flying tackle on Cepeda 
when the latter took off after Danny 
Murtaugh with a bat. 

In the clubhouse after the game, 
Cepeda took Mays aside and thanked 
him. 

“T could have done something 
wrong,” Orlando said. “You keep me 
from doing it, Willie.” 


One thing, though, is true. Cepeda, 
like any other human being, must 
view with awe the adulation Willie 
Mays receives when he plays in New 
York. He has seen it over the years 
when the ball park got to that neo- 
New York, Philadelphia—where the 
New York fans all rode the Pennsy 
down to cheer Willie. He saw it when 
they went into the Polo Grounds this 
year. 

But the great moment was last 
year, when the club revisted the old 
home town for the first time since 
leaving at the end of ‘57. That hap- 
pened on July 24, 1961, when the 
Giants went into Yankee Stadium for 
an exhibition game with the Yan- 
kees. 


{aS way I wrote it for the San 
Francisco Examiner was the way I 
reproduced it in my, new book, A 
Flag For San Francisco, published 
this July by Simon & Schuster: 

... The Giants had come home, 
and in a driving, steaming sum- 
mer rainstorm, the big town 
turned out to say hello. 

There was no pre-game prac- 
tice. It was raining. The pre- 
game home-run contest (Cepeda 
and Mays for us, Mantle and 
Maris for them) was called off. 
It was raining. 

Game time was held up half 
an hour past the scheduled 7:55 
p.m. start. 
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“We'll never 
Alvin Dark said. 

“Look outside and you'll change 
your mind,” he was told. 

He went down the runway and 
up into the visiting dugout along 
the third-base line and looked. 

“Wow,” he said reverently. 

There in a driving rain sat the 
people. Waiting. 

There were nearly 50,000 peo- 
ple there—this despite the weath- 
er and the fact that the game 
was being televised. They sat 
there, Waiting. 

And the game went on, 

. . . “Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
said the Yankee Stadium an- 
nouncer, giving the lineup for the 
San Francisco Giants, “at second 
base, number 14, Joe Amalfitano.” 

The cheering started. 

“Number 7, Harvey Kuenn, 
right field... .”’ 

It got louder. 

“Number 41, Matty Alou, left 
field). 4.” 

Louder and louder. 

“Number 24, Wil—” 

You never heard the rest of the 
Giant batting order announced 
here tonight, 

An unbroken, throat-swelling 
peal of adulation sprang from the 
hearts of Giant-starved New 
Yorkers. It rolled and volleyed off 
the great tiering of this triple- 
decked palace and against the 
vague outline of the Bronx County 
courthouse, looming in the gray- 
black mist out beyond the huge 
scoreboard in right-center field. 

They rocked and tottered and 
shouted and stamped and sang. 
It was joy and love and welcome, 
and you never heard a cascade 
of sound quite like it... . 

I meant that last part of it. I have 
covered political conventions, and 
the Eisenhower and MacArthur par- 
ades in New York. I never heard a 
roar of love—pure love—like that one. 

Neither did Willie. He stood there 
and cried when he heard it. His team- 
mates saw it. The tears spilled over 
his cheeks. He went out there and 
got the hit that won_the game, but 
that was the least of it. 


Maybe the most fun Mays and I 
ever had “collaborating” on a story 
was in the spring of ’61, at Phoenix, 
when, on a dull day, I did a piece 
saying Mays thought the Giants would 
win the pennant because there was 
*a feel in the air.” Which indeed he 
did say. 

Just about that time, some out-of- 
town writers descended on the Giant 
camp, and Willie wondered what in- 
teresting information he could pass 
along to them. 

*Tell ’em what you told me,” I said 
to Willie. 

He grinned and went out and told 
them the Giants were going to win the 
pennant. Why? 

‘Weel in the air,” he said mysteri- 
ously. 

“You didn’t tell them the whole 
story,” I said. “You didn’t tell them 
that’s what you said last year, too.” 

“Was a feel in the air last year,” 
he said, 

“And the year before.” 

“Weel in the air then, too.” 

“Matter of fact, you think this way 
every year around this time,” I said. 
“TJ know it,” Mays said happily. 

“You should have told them about 
those other years,” I said, 


play tonight,” 


“They only asked about this year,” 
he replied. 


Another time during that same 
spring training the weather turned 
suddenly cold before a game against 
the Red Sox at Scottsdale. Mays said 
to me: “You want my jacket?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Where is it?” 

“Inside,” he said, and I went in to 
the visiting clubhouse at Scottsdale 
Stadium, a location I had managed 
never to visit before. After a few 
minutes’ hunting, I found his jacket. 
As I turned to go back on the field, 
Mays himself came in. 

Doc Bowman, the trainer, looked up 
in surprise. The regulars weren’t due 
in the clubhouse at this particular mo- 
ment. Doc said to Willie, “Trouble?” 

“Yeah,” Willie said. “Eight to five 
Einstein can’t find my jacket. I got 
to help him out.” 


Joe Gordon is one of San Fran- 
cisco’s baseball favorites. He broke in 
as shortstop for the Oakland ball club, 
and after years as a star with the 
New York Yankees and Cleveland 
Indians came back to manage the 
San Francisco Seals to the 1957 Pa- 
cific Coast League pennant. 

With the Yankees, he got to play 
alongside San Francisco’s own Joe 
DiMaggio. 

San Franciscans like to ask people 
like Gordon: “Who's the greatest you 
ever saw?’ Back comes the answer: 
“Joe D.” 

It’s a straw-man question, but it’s 
fun for the natives. So last winter 
they threw a banquet for Gordon and 
popped the inevitable “Who's the 
greatest ...?” 

Gordon knows what San Francisco 
wants to hear. 

So he told them: 

“Willie Mays.” Then he added, 
“You're not expected to like that, 
but it’s what I think.” 


wo is the stronger hitter, Mays 
or Cepeda? The evidence suggests 
they are probably the two strongest 
righthanded batsmen in the history 
of the game. Mays hit one off Earl 
Francis of Pittsburgh early this year. 
It went right through the Candlestick 
wind and landed in a man’s lap 31 
rows up in the distant left-field stands. 
The spectator who caught the ball 
said later, “He didn’t just hit it. He 
unraveled it. What I found in my lap 
was one long piece of string.” As for 
Cepeda, last year alone he hit three 
of the most monumental shots in re- 
corded archives: one over the roof 
at Philadelphia; another on a rising 
line stopped only by the upper center- 
field bleachers at Chicago; another 
over the 70-foot-high scoreboard, 
across Western Avenue, and half way 
into a condemned city block beyond, 
at Cincinnati. Only the sportswriters 
in the roof press box at Crosley Field 
were able to follow the flight of that 
last ball. “You should have seen 
where that one came down,” one of 
them said to manager Alvin Dark 
afterward. “It came down?” Dark 
said. 

In a pre-game hitting contest, surely 
a Foxx or a Greenberg would match 
Willie and Orlando for distance. But 
they could not hit a bad ball the way 
Cepeda can; they could not hit from 
an emergency stance the way Mays 
can. There have been a number of 
“ready” hitters who could blast the 
ball for distance. To do it “unready”, 


like a Mays, is something else. He 
once homered off Don Drysdale while 
“bailing out’’—literally pulling away. 

On May 26 of this year, to take an- 
other example, Mays homered in the 
eighth to tie the score at 5-5, then 
homered in the tenth, with the Giants 
trailing, 6-5, to score a teammate 
ahead of him and win the game, 7-6. 
The second homer was a more tre- 
mendous shot than the first and, since 
it both re-tied and won the game in 
one swoop, historically more vital a 
blast. But this game was the occasion 
of Casey Stengel’s first look at Mays 
since Casey had become manager of 
the New York Mets, and it was the 
first homer, not the second, that im- 
pressed ol’ Case. Why? “He hit it one- 
handed,” Stengel said. “Next time he 
used both hands.” 

The greatest catches Mays has 
made? 

Everybody has his favorite. The 
consensus is for the following five: 

1—Off Bob Skinner at the Polo 
Grounds. (Mays ran a country mile, 
then caught the ball while simul- 
taneously ducking the overlap of the 
iron-framed canvas batting backdrop 
at the chute in deepest right-center.) 

2—Off Bobby Morgan at Ebbets 
Field. (One of the few times Willie 
ever left his feet. He caught it 
diving.) 

3—Off Roberto Clemente at Pitts- 
burgh. (The rightfielder was protect- 
ing the line and Willie was pulled into 
left-center. He went into straightaway 
aa to catch a particularly hard-hit 
ball. 

4—Off Ed Bouchee at Candlestick. 
(This was a low liner to right-center 
that suddenly started to slice even 
farther toward right. Mays literally 
snatched it out of the air.) 

5—Off Stan Musial at Candlestick. 
(Willie went up the center-field fence 
like a human fly and pulled a home 
run back into the ball park.) 

All these are believable, because 
they happened. They do not include 
the catch of a Texas Leaguer pic- 
tured in the sequence spread accom- 
panying this story. 

There are folk who still don’t be- 
lieve that one. 


His greatest throw? 

Personally, I favor a throw Willie 
made in °55. The Braves led the 
Giants by a run in the top of the 
ninth inning, in a game at the Polo 
Grounds, and with none out, the bat- 
ter put up a ball some 310 or 325 feet 
into straightaway center. Billy Bru- 
ton, the fastest runner in the league 
then, tagged up at third. Willie caught 
the fly and, with no chance but with 
no alternative, threw it home. 


BRUTON crossed the plate standing 
up, for the run. As his foot came 
down on the plate, Giant catcher Wes 
Westrum’s glove came down on his 
shoulder, The ball was in the glove. 
How it had got there that fast, on the 
fly, from more than 300 feet away, 1s 
something no one can answer. Art 
Gore, the plate umpire, shook his 
head, as if to clear it. Then he said 
an interesting thing. Not simply the 
one word, “Safe.’”’ Instead, he said 
two words: “Just safe!” 

The crowd went nuts. The throw 
meant nothing—the run scored. But 
they had never in their lives seen a 
throw like that. Nobody can make 
that kind of a throw. But Westrum 
had the ball. 


By now, the reader will be quick to 
have observed that Willie’s most re- 
nowned play—the catch off Vic Wertz 
in the 1954 World Series—has gone 
unrecorded here. Surely it came at 
a most notable moment. But listen to 
Willie himself: “It was a fly ball that 
stayed up for me. I had it all the 
way, and everybody on both ball clubs 
knew it.” 

Mays himself treasures another play 
he made on Wertz, two innings later 
in the same opening game of the 1954 
Cleveland-Giant World Series. On 
that one, he misplayed Wertz, over- 
shading into right center. Sal Maglie 
was pitching Wertz outside, and Vic 
doubled up the left-center alley. 
That it was a double, and not a triple 
or a homer, was the magic of a man 
named Mays, who somehow cut the 
viciously-skidding ball off in mid- 
travel, when surely it should have 
been past him. Cut it off with an 
ineredible one-handed stab. 

The only notice paid to that play, 
which won the game as surely as the 
earlier catch had done, was in a con- 
versation between Maglie and Mays 
in the clubhouse afterward. Nobody 
heard it. It went like this: 

Maglie: What were you 
him there for? 

Mays: I don’t know, Sal. 

Maglie: You know I was pitching 
him outside. 

Mays: I know, Sal. 

Maglie: He should have been held 
to a double on that. 

Mays: I know, Sal. 

Maglie: Well, how come he was 
held to a double? 

Mays: I don’t know, Sal. 

At which point Maglie cracked up. 


playing 


Maglie was only one of the Giant 
pitchers who, as a group, paid Mays 
as great a tribute as a pitcher can 
pay an outfielder. 

This happened in 1952 and 1953, 
when Mays was in the Army. 

No matter what kind of enemy hit 
fell in or screamed out, Giant pitchers 
would come fo the bench at inning’s 
end mumbling one five-word litany: 

“Willie would have had it.” 


When the Dodgers first went into 
New York this season to play the 
Mets, Duke Snider was asked how it 
felt to play again at the Polo Grounds. 

“The place is full of ghosts,” he said. 

Dead ghosts? 

“Live ghosts,” Snider said. “I keep 
looking up and seeing Willie catching 
a long one.” 


Maybe San Francisco has started to 
see ghosts. The indications are that 
the fans there, this year for the first 
time, have begun significantly to warm 
to their centerfielder. If so, it would 
be attributable not only to what he 
is doing for them now, but what he 
had done before—the reputation that 
they were so slow to believe. 

The bést line is still Frank Connift’s. 
The veteran newspaper executive 
visited San Francisco in 1959 and coy- 
vered both Khrushchev’s visit there 
and the final Giant-Dodger series that 
cost the Giants the pennant that year. 

“Tt’s the damnedest city I ever saw 
in my life,” he reported later. ‘They 
cheer Khrushchev and boo Mays.” 


They booed him one day this spring, 
when he had had to go to court for a 
hearing over legal fees incident to his 


diyorce and was late getting to the 
ball park. He got there as the second 
inning began, and manager Dark held 
him out until he needed a pinch-hitter 
in a late inning. Mays lined one just 
foul, with bases loaded. Then he struck 
out. The Giants lost to the Dodgers, 
8-7. The fans booed, and afterward 
Dodger coach Durocher said, “I don’t 
want to manage Dark’s ball club for 
him, but I gotta say that if I’ve got 
Mays in the ball park, I’ve gotta play 
him. There were two balls we hit for 
extra bases that Willie would have 
caught. What do you want him on 
the bench for? There are too many 
Ways he can beat you.” 

Alvin Dark was asked to comment 
on this, but refused. The fact is that 
Dark knew Mays was upset by the di- 
vorce thing. If he had known how 
upset, he wouldn’t have used him 
even as a pinch-hitter. 


“T never thought I'd say this,” Mays 
told me, “but I think more of Cap 
than I did of Leo.” Cap is Alvin Dark. 


*Tll tell you about Mays,” Fred 
Hutchinson has said. “It’s something 
everybody overlooks—he enjoys his 
work!” 


.... “Why?” said the dise jockey. 
“Why was Mays the most unforget- 
table person you ever met?” 

“IT guess,” I said at last, “because 
he’s the best in the world at what he 
the disc jockey said, and 
. “I guess. at that, it’s a com- 
fort to know a man like that.” 

“Comfort is one word for it,” I said. 

—&8t — 


SPORT’S GREATEST TEAMS: NO. 3—THE SAGA OF THE ’27 YANKEES 


(Continued from page 43) 
weakness, the pitchers of his era had 
yet to discover it. A free-swinger, 
he showered his base hits to all fields. 
It was a constant shower. Getting 200 
hits a season was par for Combs. With 
his long legs he was fast, both in 
covering ground in center-field and 
in racing around the bases. If an 
infield played back for him, he had 
the speed and skill to bunt and beat 
it out; if infielders played in, he had 
the batting talent to slash line drives 
over their heads. Furthermore, once 
on base, he was always a source of 
distraction to an opposing pitcher. 

Leftfielder Meusel was a superb all- 
round ballplayer. His throwing arm 
may have been the best of all time. 
He was a fine hitter (a .309 lifetime), 
especially productive in the clutch 
because he was a cool customer to 
the point of downright surliness. He 
was a “loner” by preference and the 
common modes of communication 
seemed difficult for him, but he al- 
ways bore the professional respect of 
his teammates. 

With the acquisition of Johnny Gra- 
bowski, a good workmanlike catcher, 
from the White Sox to go along with 
the capable Benny Bengough and 
Pat Collins, manager Huggins had no 
worries at that position. He had the 
pitchers of potential, too. Hoyt, the 
Brooklyn high school graduate (Eras- 
mus Hall) who once took a course 
in undertaking, appeared to be at 
the top of his form, Pennock, a wild- 
man in his youth, had discovered the 
secret of control and had become the 


best lefthanded pitcher in baseball. 
Veteran Urban Shocker, with both his 
spitter and his wisdom, was still con- 
sistently effective. And as a fourth 
starter, Huggins had the fast-develop- 
ing George Pipgras up from St, Paul. 
For relief and doubleheader work 
there were Dutch Ruether and Bob 
Shawkey, both past their prime, but 
both men who could come up with 
a key game when needed, and Lefty 
Garland Braxton, Myles Thomas, and 
Joe Giard. 

There was also a newcomer at 
the camp, a lumbering, good-natured 
Oklahoma dirt farmer, who had never 
pitched in the major leagues. Huggins, 
at first, disparaged him: “Your curve 
ball wouldn’t go around the button 
on my vest.” But gradually Huggins 
was impressed by his perfect control, 
his nerves of steel—nothing seemed 
to phase this new man—and his sinker, 
which was deceptively difficult to hit. 
And finally Huggins signed the big 
fellow to a contract. Little did even 
the astute Huggins realize that with 
Wilcy Moore he had acquired pen- 
nant insurance. 

But Huggins did realize the team 
had the makings of greatness. It had 
always had the natural abilities, but 
now it had the proper espirit de corps 
—forged in the humiliation of the pre- 
vious World Series defeat. Nervously, 
almost anxiously, Huggins awaited the 
start of the 1927 season. 

Once the season began there was 
never a moment’s doubt. Starting with 
a rush, slowing down to a burst, and 
finishing with a rampage, the Yankees, 


welded into a cohesive unit, daily 
destroyed their opponents. It was 
“Wham. Wham. Wham. Wham. And 
wham!” as Ruth so picturesquely put 
it. People began to call the lineup 
‘Murderers’ Row.” Every man in the 
lineup could and did break up ball 
games. Koenig, the weakest hitting 
regular, batted .285; the catching slot 
was good for .275. The pitching staff 
kept pace with the hitters, Hoyt, un- 
plagued by arm trouble, was unbeat- 
able; Pennock was as strong as ever; 
Shocker was always reliable; Pipgras 
won regularly. And whenever a starter 
weakened, the 28-year-old rookie, 
Wilcy Moore, shuffled in from the 
bullpen to put out the brush fire. 

The race was over by July 4th. The 
Washington Senators, with a June 
streak behind them, were charging 
after the Yankees. But in the holiday 
double-header at Yankee Stadium, 
Huggins’ mob declared its independ- 
ence from the rest of the league. The 
winning scores: 12-1 and 21-1. After 
that, the Senators were finished as 
contenders. 

The team came from behind so 
powerfully in the late innings that 
Combs described it with a phrase that 
would live in legend: “Five o’clock 
lightning.” And the rest of the league 
feared these five o’clock uprisings as 
much as the man in the ad fears the 
shadow of the same time. Ruth was 
having his greatest year and Gehrig 
was right behind him, both in the 
batting order and in home-run totals. 

The club enjoyed itself, too. It had 
to. Not only was it winning, but it 
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had the Big Fellow on it. “Jidge,” as 
his teammates called Babe Ruth, The 
Babe was as rollicking off the field 
as he was Olympian on it. “Like W. 
C. Fields,” as Roger Kahn has noted, 
“Babe Ruth never tasted liquor before 
he was six.” In his suite at the Hotel 
Ansonia on Broadway, Babe always 
stocked a few cases of bootleg liquor 
and had a keg of beer in the bath 
tub. He was always prepared to play 
host to any stray lady eallers. And 
when the lady callers didn’t come 
around, his teammates did. The Babe 
was a generous host: he poured as 
much for the visitor as for himself 
and that says it all. The Babe, of 
course, could afford to be free with 
his money; he was earning $70,000 
that season and he knew his talents 
were in no way diminishing. Still he 
was awfully haphazard about money 
matters. Once he loaned Joe Dugan 
$500 on the road. When back in New 
York Dugan repaid him, the Babe 
just looked at the money and said: 
“How do you like that, I thought I 
blew it.” 


TBE Babe was also a joker, and an 
irreverent one, whether to prisoner 
or to president. In those days the 
Yankees played an annual exhibition 
at Sing Sing with the prison team. 
When one of the convicts, acting as 
umpire, called a close one against the 
Yankees, the Babe, to the delight of 
tis Prisoner spectators, boomed, “Rob- 
er!” 

When President Calvin Coolidge 
came out to a ball game in Washing- 
ton, the Yankees lined up for formal 
introductions. The President walked 
down the row, shaking hands with 
each ballplayer. And the players re- 
sponded respectfully, 

“How do you do, Mr. President,” 
said Waite Hoyt. 

“Good day, sir,” said Herb Pennock. 

Coolidge proceeded slowly, nodding 
his head and shaking hands as he went 
along. Meanwhile, the Babe waiting, 
took off his cap and wiped his fore- 
head. 

_ “Mr. Ruth,” Coolidge said approach- 
ing him. 

“Hot. as hell, ain’t it, prez?” said Mr, 
Ruth. 

But the Babe was singular. And 
so were his exploits, even though he 
and Gehrig were matching homer for 
homer, 40, 41, 42, going into Septem- 
ber. Both paused in their private 
home-run derby to help the team 
clinch the pennant in Boston on Labor 
Day, With the pennant in hand, the 
hit-happy team proceeded to celebrate 
on the pullman back from Boston. 
One bright athlete began to kick the 
shoes, waiting for the porters’ shines 
outside of each compartment, through 
the length of the train to the first 
car. Others joined in. And the result 
was a kind of mayhem that was not 
soccer. 

Still the season was not over, there 
were ball games to play, and home 
runs for Babe Ruth to hit. By the last 
day of the season he tied his 1921 
record of 59 homers. The finale was 
against Washington at the Stadium. 
In his first three times up, the Babe 
drew a walk and hit two singles. In 
the eighth inning, with the score tied 
at two and Tom Zachary, a lefty, pitch- 
ing, Koenig led off with a triple to 
left. Zachary got Gehrig and now Ruth 
was up—his last chance at the record 
unless the game went into extra in- 
nings. The first pitch to him was a 
slow screwball that broke in. Ruth 


let it go by for a called strike. Zachary 
came back with another screwball. 
Ruth hit on the line, Umpire Bill 
Dineen crouched on the foul line. The 
ball sailed 15 rows back into the 
bleachers. For a moment the fans held 
their breath—there was a question 
of whether it was fair or foul. Dineen 
signaled fair. By about six inches. 
They were enough. 

The Yankees rushed out of the dug- 
out to greet Ruth as he crossed home- 
plate. The fans cheered. Ruth tipped 
his cap. He trotted into the dugout. He 
had home run No, 60. He had ‘set the 
most famous record in sports history, 

Five minutes later the season was 
over. 

The Yankees had won their pennant 
with a .714 percentage. The closest 
contenders were Connie Mack’s Phila- 
delphia Athletics with .591 percentage. 

Their Series opponents, the Pi- 
rates, were a strange ball club. (They 
won their league championship after 
a close race with the defending Cardi- 
nals.) Three future Hall of Famers— 
Harold (Pie) Traynor, Paul Waner 
and Joe Cronin—were on the Pirates, 
but Cronin could then only make the 
team as a second-string shortstop, Two 
of the pitchers, Lee Meadows and 
Carmen Hill, wore spectacles—unusu- 
al in that day and age. The right side 
of their infield was never set through- 
out the season. The team’s best power 
hitter, Kiki Cuyler, did not play 
regularly. It was a crazy-quilt team. 


Bu it was a good one. The left side 
of the Pittsburgh infield was per- 
fect. Traynor protected the foul line 
better than any other third-baseman 
in baseball; Glenn Wright was like a 
steamshovel at short. The outfielders 
could hit. Clyde Barnhart was always 
dangerous; Paul (Big Poison) Waner 
had led the National League in bat- 
ting with a .380 average; and Lloyd 
(Little Poison) Waner had poked out 
223 hits. And they had such pitchers 
as Ray Kremer, Vic Aldridge, and 
Johnny Miljus. 

They were also an impressionable 
ball club—and that proved their un- 
doing. Huggins, aching for World Se- 
ries victory, played his psychological 
cards like a bearded Viennese. The 
day before the Series opened, both 
clubs were scheduled to work out at 
Forbes Field; first the home team and 
then the visiting Yankees. Huggins 
knew the Pirates had heard tales of 
his Murderers’ Row, but they had 
never seen them. Now he was de- 
termined to show them. He waited 
until the Pirates had dressed and were 
in the stands before starting the Yan- 
kee work out. Then he called over Hoyt, 
who was scheduled to pitch the Series 
opener: “Go out there and pitch bat- 
ting practice. And I want you to loosen 
up, by laying them ali in there,” 

Hoyt stepped to the mound and 
threw the pitches to each hitter’s 
power. Combs, Koenig, Ruth, Gehrig, 
Meusel, Lazzeri, Dugan, Collins, Gra- 
bowski stepped up to the plate in 
turn, and walloped the baseballs into 
the stands. Over the stands. Ruth hit 
one out of the ball park in center. 
Gehrig shot one over the seats in 
right. Meusel cleared the left-field 
fence. Lazzeri hit it even farther. “The 
residents in the area,’ Paul Gallico 
has recalled, “must have thought it 
was raining baseballs.” 

The awesome show was not lost on 
the Pirate players. They noted it sadly. 
Little Poison Waner, 5-7 and 145 
pounds, turned to Big Poison Waner, 


5-6, 155 pounds, and gasped, “Gee, 
they're big. And powerful.” Paul 
shook his head slowly and walked out. 
The other Pirates followed. They had 
seen enough. Too much. 

The Series itself was anti-climactic. 
It was the first World Series broadcast 
over nationwide radio and most old- 
timers recall it chiefly for the “We 
want Cuyler” chants the Pirate fans 
repeated regularly and hoarsely. Cuy- 
ler didn’t get off the bench in the 
Series—not even to pinch hit—but it’s 
doubtful if he would have made any 
difference. It was the Yankees all the 
way. Hoyt, with the help of Moore, 
won the first game, 5-4; the Yanks 
won behind Pipgras, 6-2, in the 
second; Pennock pitched a no-hitter 
tor the first seven innings of the third 
game and in the Yankee part of the 
seventh, the five o’clock lightning ex- 
ploded for six runs (one a homer by 
the Babe) as the Yankees won, 8-1, 

The Yankees, with three straight 
wins, decided to let Moore start the 
fourth as a reward for his relief duties 
throughout the season. The Babe drove 
in a run in the first inning and got 
two more runs for Wilcy in the fifth 
by hitting a home run with Combs 
on base. Meanwhile, the Pirates had 
matched the run in the first and made 
two tie-making runs in the seventh, 

The score was 3-3 going into the 
bottom of the ninth inning. Johnny 
Miljus was on the mound for Pitts- 
burgh. Combs led off with a walk; 
Koenig, laying down a sacrifice bunt, 
beat it out. Now the Big Fellow was 
up and Miljus, pressing hard, un- 
leashed a wild pitch. Both runners ad- 
vanced a base. Pittsburgh then walked 
Ruth intentionally, loading the bases. 

With none out, Gehrig was up, Mil- 
jus struck him out. Now Meusel 
stepped in. A fly ball could still win 
the game, But Miljus, bearing down, 
also struck him out. Next came Laz- 
zeri—and it seemed as if history was 
repeating itself. In almost the similar 
situation in the '26 World Series, Tony 
had struck out, If Miljus could get by 
him, perhaps even strike him out the 
way Alexander had, the back of the 
Yankee spirit could be shattered. 


Bot Miljus was eager, too eager. He 
put too much stuff on the ball and 
it sailed over catcher Johnny Gooch’s 
head, Combs streaked in from third 
with the winning run. The Series was 
over. The Yankees had taken four 
straight, The humiliation of the previ- 
ous fall was forgotten. They were the 
champions of the world. 

They were also, according to ex- 
perts, the best team baseball had ever 
seen. So said the conservative fox, 
Clark Griffith. So, too, echoed one of 
the original Orioles, Dodger manager 
Uncle Wilbert Robinson: “This Yan- 
kee team would have murdered the 
old Orioles. We never saw the day we 
could make runs like Huggins’ Mob.” 

But perhaps the greatest tribute 
came from the witty Waite Hoyt. One 
day in the spring of 1930, as the New 
York players moved slip-shod during 
training, Hoyt studied them, Finally 
he looked to the sportswriters gath- 
ered about him. “Know what’s the 
matter with this club?” said Hoyt. 
“There are too many fellows on it 
who are not Yankees.” 

The sportswriters nodded, They 
knew what he meant. They had all 
seen the proud, powerful, spirited, 
Yankee team of 1927. Murderers’ Row 
and more. “ 
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FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


Here are the dates and sites for the top college games 


across the country, and the complete listings 


for the two professional leagues 


MAJOR COLLEGE SCHEDULES BY DATES, 1962 SEASON 


(Figures in parentheses are 196] scores. When score is not given, teams did not meet in '61) 


Saturday, Sept. 15 


EAST 
Miami (Fla.)......-.....at Pittsburgh (7-10) 


Friday, Sept. 21 


SOUTH 

Stanford....... : at . Tulane (9-7) 

Saturday, Sept. 22 

EAST 
Wake Forest... . at Army 
Brown. .... v4. at, Colgate (6-30) 
Novy at Penn State (10-20) 
V.M.I. at Villanova (0-22) 
SOUTH 
Georgia... ae: .Alabama (6-32) 
Clemson . ; ..at Georgia Tech 
Florida State 3 at Kentucky (0-20) 
Texas A&M ; at .LS.U, (7-16) 
SiMWU esses nalkat oe One . Maryland (6-14) 
Florida... ,...... at iS ...- Mississippi State 
N. C, State... ... . .at.....-North Carolina (22-27) 
Vanderbilt mere at West Virginia (16-6) 
Virginia Ve Aardcs at William & Mary (21-6) 
MIDWEST 
Dayton at.. Cincinnati (12-16) 
Kansas State at Indiana (14-8) 
ECU e at. Kansas (17-16) 
South Dakota. . a -at Z .Nebraska 
South Carolina : -at.. ..Northwestern 
Arizona State. at Wichita (21-7) 
SOUTHWEST 

Brigham Young... .... abi Arizona 
Oklahoma State... . Arkansas 

fet little "Rock, Ark. ) 
Baviors... as ae : at Houston 
Pacific (Cal.). at. New Mexico St. (19-70) 
Syracuse..... at ; Oklahoma 
West Texas State.. ofnu Texas Tech (14-16) 
Oregont aden pots at vec eAvOeXas 

FAR WEST 

Cole. State U. Ns t= hs ses car Air Force (9-14) 
Missouri. $ ....at California (14-14) 
lowa State U.. NS . Oregon State 

{at Portland, Ore. ) 
Duke at. Southern California 
Colorado ree . at P Utah (12-21) 
Purdue at Washington (13-6) 
New Mexico. .... ct. . Wyoming (7-33) 


Friday, Sept. 28 


SOUTH 

Alabama. ......... coche . . Tulane (9-0) 

Saturday, Sept. 29 

EAST 
Syracuse. . . ‘ .. Army 
(or Polo Gunde N. Y.) 

Kansas, " ...,.Boston U, 
Brown, . . Columbia (0-50) 
Colgate. -Cornell (0-34) 
Buffalo... . .Holy Cross (8-20) 
William & Mory. OA ELS AE. Nayy (6-44) 
Clemson . - N. C. State (20-0) 
Air Force Penn State 
Rutgers Princeton (16-13) 
Tennessee...-..,. ys. Auburn (21-24) 

(at Birmingham, Ala.) 
South Caroling.......... at... . .. .Duke (6-7) 
Georgia Tech....... at. . . Florida (20-0) 
Rice es. yes Ee. 2 -LS.U, (16-3) 


T.C.U. 
Kentucky. 


Georgia 
West Virginia. . 


Maryland 


Indiana 

Oregon State. 
Nebraska 
Missouri . 

North Carolina 
New Mexico State 


Tulsa. . 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Texas A&M 
Arizona. . 
Notre Dame 
So, California. 
Texas 


Geo. Washington... . 


Kansas State 
Utah. ... 
Michigan State. 
Mlinois 


Yale : 
Holy Cross 
Horvard. 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 


Vanderbilt 
Duke 


LS.U 

Auburn 

Houston 
Maryland . 
Georgia. 
Mississippi State. 


Virginia Tech 


Clemson 
Boston U 


So. California. 
Colorado. . 
North Carolina 
Army 

Navy 
Arizona... 
lowa State U 
Illinois . 

Purdue 
Indiana. 


Washington State 
Penn State 

Air Force . 

Texas Tech 
Arkansas 

Tulane 


Pittsburgh. ....... 


at . .Miami (Fla.) 
vs Mississippi 

{at Jackson, Miss. ) 
. at .., ..Vanderbilt (0-21) 
Ys . Virginia Tech (28-0) 

(at Richmond, Va.) 
ot Wake Forest (10-7) 

MIDWEST 
Sale Cincinnati 
..at .lowa 
at . ... Michigan 
_at Minnesota (6-0) 
at Ohio State 
ot Wisconsin 
SOUTHWEST 
at Arkansas (0-6) 
at Baylor (13-16) 
at Houston (7-7) 
at New Mexico (22-21) 
_at . Oklahoma (19-6) 
SOPs. S.M.U. (21-16) 
at .Texas Tech (42-14) 
FAR WEST 

at Brigham Young 
at Colorado (0-13) 
af Oregon (14-6) 
at Stanford (31-3) 
at Washington (7-20) 


Saturday, Oct. 6 


EAST 
.at Brown (14-3) 
ot. .. .Colgate 
ot. Cornell (14-0) 
at 2 Dartmouth (0-30) 
at . Princeton (20-30; 
SOUTH 
_ovs Alabama (6-35) 
{at Birmingham, Ala.) 
W555 Florida 
{at Jacksonville, Flo.) 
} at Georgia Tech (10-0) 
..at A Kentucky (12-14) 
-at . -Mississippi (7-47) 
at..North Carolina State (10-7) 
Aiton ire South Caroline (17-14) 
; vs Tennessee (3-17) 
(at Memphis, Tenn.) 
Vs Virginia (20-0) 
{at Roanoke, Va.) 
Patan Wake Forest (13-17} 
at West Virginia (12-6) 
MIDWEST 
ot lowa (34-35) 
LGtans a Kansas (20-19) 
aUfS dat « . Michigan State 
ot , =Michigdn (8-38) 
at 3/84 t9 . Minnesota 
SU ie ne ... Missouri 
at Nebraska (13-16) 
at .....Northwestern (7-28) 
Gfs. 7. Notre Dame (20-22) 
at. F Wisconsin (3-6) 
SOUTHWEST 
at Arizona State 
at... : : ~ Rice 
.at : S.M.U, (7-9) 
at Texas A&M (7-38) 
ct.. ho T.C.U. (28-3) 
. at... ae Texas 
FAR WEST 
reer California 


Oregon State..... ....-at Stanford (0-34) 
Ohio State at U.C.LA. (13-3) 
Kansas State ; ot ....Washington 
Utah . e at Wyoming (6-13) 


Saturday, Oct. 13 


EAST 
Penn State at Army (6-10) 
Yale vs at. . Columbia (0-11) 


Holy Cross at .. Harvard 
Princeton. . . ig, at, : Pennsylvania (9-3) 
West Virginia... ... at. . Pittsburgh (20-6) 
SOUTH 
Houston at .Alabama (0-17) 
Chattanooga at Auburn (7-35) 
Georgia ¢ paca Ofer . Clemson 
California ; at .Duke 
Texas A&M --at .... Florida 
Tennessee 7 ot Georgia Tech Wee 6) 
Miami (Fla.) at.... LS,U. 
Maryland ._. 1 . at | North Carolina (8- 14): 
Wake Forest. . . eve eae . South Carolina (7-10) 
MIDWEST 
Ohio State at . .-Iinois (44-0 
lowa at .,.,.~ Indiana (27-8 
Kansas ayes at lowa State U. (21-7) 
Missouri at Kansas State (27-9) 
Michigan sors es Michigan State (0-28) 
Northwestern -at. Minnesota (3-10) 
N. C. State at . Nebraska 
Miami (O.) Rats 7 ‘Purdue (6-19) 
Notre Dame .. at. Wisconsin 
SOUTHWEST 
Air Force ot _. Arizona 
Baylor . ’ at Arkansas (13-23) 
Utah State, .... : ot -New Mexico (41-7) 
Colorado z of Oklahoma State (24-0) 
Oregon f ARS. Ae F Rice 
Texas Tech ot. TCU. (10- 0) 
Oklahoma vs Texas (7-28) 
{ot Dallas, Tex.) 
FAR WEST 
Utah £ 5 OS Brigham Young (21-20) 
{a Salt Lake City, Utah) 
Washington vs. _ Oregon State (0-3) 
(at Portland, Ore.) 

Idaho : ot San Jose State (27-18) 
Stanford Vs . Washington State (0-30) 
(at Spokane, Wash.) 

Friday, Oct. 19 
SOUTH 
Maryland ....... 5 at. Miami (Fla.) 
Saturday, Oct. 20 
EAST 
Harvard pA elie . Columbia (14-26) 
Holy Cross... ... . at. .Dartmouth (17-13) 
Syracuse eee at. . .Penn State (0-14) 
Brown. : Laren at Pennsylvania (0-7) 
U.C. L.A... at Pittsburgh (20-6) 
Colgate 6 fs at Princeton (15-0) 
Cornell at. -Yale (0-12) 
SOUTH 


Georgia Tech. Auburn (7-6) 


~oatt 
(at Birmingham, Ala.) 


Duke ouys .,.at Clemson (7-17) 
Vanderbilt . z = at. .. .Florida (0-7) 
LS.U. ~~ at Kentucky (24-14) 
Tulane. . Sek at > vs. Mississippi (0-41) 
‘lat paceson Miss.) 
South Carolina vom ate -North Carolina (0-17) 
Alobama....... ceoat _, Tennessee (34-3) 
Wake Forest...........at.. Virginia (21-15) 
Geo. Washington. ...._ -at West Virginia (7-12) 
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MIDWEST 
Colorado, ........... at . .lowa State U. (34-0) 
Oklghanittgves sieves 3 he Pe tae . Kansas (0-10) 
Illinois... 5... . ot... .......Minnesota (0-33) 
Oklahoma State......... at.. . . Missouri (0-10) 
Kansas State........... at é .Nebraska (0-24) 
Michigan State. . . _.-at ....Notre Dame (17-7) 
Northwestern... .. .at..........Ohio State (0-10) 
Michigan. ............ at...........,Purdue (16-14) 
lowa.. anes ..at.....,.,.. Wisconsin (47-15) 
SOUTHWEST 
Texas Tech..... 2c sett -........ Baylor (19-17) 
CIEE Occ - _ at an ....S.M.U, (10-0) 
MiG US vice at “Texas A&M (15-14) 
Arkansas... He ales PD CAE icine Texas (7-33) 
Lovisville........-....,- at £ Tulsa 
FAR WEST 
Oregon.. ¢ at ~Pvewew Air Force 
Brigham Young.. Bh ie Obert ie toad Montana (7-6) 
Pacific (Cal.)..... meas Diow a: ..... Oregon Stote 
California......... ..at ‘$0. California (14-28) 
Washington. - at ‘ Stanford (13-0) 
New Mexico. . . BNOR Nat cle» lela sa aia ate .Utah 
Indiang.... E IMSel an ‘Washington State '(33- 7) 
(at Spokane, Wash.) 
Arizona... eee Gteee so... Wyoming (20-15) 
Saturday, Oct. 27 
EAST 
Princeton. . ; at.. . .Cornell (30-25) 
Dartmouth... . aycite a Harvard (15-21 
Syracuse... of, Holy Cross (34-6 
Pittsburgh ' TENS r,t Navy (28-14) 
{at Norfolk, Va.) 

Rutgers........... Oe Pennsylvania (20-6) 
Colgate......... ct Yale (14-8) 
SOUTH 
Tulsa. ......- at, Alabama 
Auburn. at. Clemson (24-14) 
N. C. State . at ........Duke (6-17) 
Army. ...... nt .Geo. Washington 
Tulane . at .,. Georgia Tech (0-35) 


Kentucky. 
Florida . . 
South Carolina 
Woke Forest 
Chattanooga . 


So, California... . 


Michigan State. 
Purdue. 
Minnesota. ... 
lowa State U. . 


Notre Dame..... 


Wisconsin... . 


Hardin-Simmons . 


Texas A&M... - 
North Texas State 
Kansas. : 
Kansas State 
Texas. 

S.M.U.. 


Miami (Fla.) 

Penn State 
Wyoming 
Nebraska 
Montana. ‘ 
West Virginia... 


Stanford. . 
Brigham Young. 
Idaho. oe 
Oregon.. 


Kentucky. 


Army... 
Cornell 
Pennsylvania. .. 
Notre Dame. . 


wing INES Det . 
(at Philadelphia, Pa.) 


alt = Scant Georgia (15-16) 
Qfessc2-Fas-0s 2 .ES.US (0-23) 
at. . . Maryland (20-10) 
-at.... North Carolina (17-14) 
lg - . Tennessee (7-20) 


MUssiseipplcs vices weed eelVe clits owe S20 Vanderbilt (17-0) 


{ot Menphis, Tenn.) 


MIDWEST 
¥: at. _Mlinois (14-10) 
Saver . Indiana (35-0) 
Pritt at » +.» lowa (9-0) 
yt 5. at . Michigan (23-20) 
breieS,c at .....Missouri (7-13) 
2 aren als ateece Northwestern (10-12) 
..at... ...Ohio State (21-30) 

SOUTHWEST 
. SO Arkansas 
“(at liitie "Rock, Ark.) 

BON tele fon oo © ... Baylor 
at., .New Mexico State (14- 4) 
at .Oklahoma State (42-8) 
at ... ..Oklahoma (6-17) 
at sy ss ess s+, Rice (34-7) 
CT hin le Ae Texas Tech (8-7) 

FAR WEST 
at . Air Force 
ot California (33-16) 
of. Colo. State U. (18-7) 
ot... . Colorado (0-7) 
- ea a tars j .Idaho State 


Oregon State 
(ot Porndad: Ore.) 


at vos... UCLA, (0-20) 
at Utah State (8-31 
at... c .....Utah 
at ee Washington (7-6) 
Friday, Nov. 2 
SOUTH 
at . Miami (Flo.) (7-14) 


Saturday, Nov. 3 


EAST 

at. .........,Boston U. (31-7) 

at. . Columbia (7-35 
..of .... Harvard (6-37 


-Navy (10-13) 


SALAS pn, 


ee 


VF hl ae 


Maryland........... <eOhea-otb aren Penn State (21-17) 


Syracts@sigsa.40 er $Gfsas se os Pittsburgh (28-9) 
Brown ae 28a 6325 Ses ba eit eee, _ Princeton (0-52) 
Datroitasse masts estes aba ee Oe . Villanova (20-6) 
Dartmouth........ P55 0. eulea oes ete eC Yale (24-8) 
SOUTH 
North Caroling.......... atic act . Clemson (0-27) 
Georgia Tech...........at..... ......Duke (21-0) 
Auburnit ae- sons. Ste TH a Peale Florida (32-15) 
N. C. Stote oa ......Georgia 
Mississippi. . < -.. .LS.U. (7-10) 
Alabama... -- Mississippi State (24-0) 
NIRGinldl’. 20.5 sates a7 ped ,..,..South Carolina (28-20) 
Wake Forest,........,. Cheer Pe . Tennessee 
Virginia Tech... ........ Otens Tulane {14-27} 


. Vanderbilt 
. West Virginia 


Boston College. .. . 
William & Mary 


+ 
Northwestern. . .. Indiana (14-8) 
Ohio State. . - ..,. lowa (29-13) 
Ranids:. occ ses sis 00k wae -Kansas State (34-0) 
Minnesota......... site 1 ote oa dehinos State (13-0) 
Wisconsin rrr teat et ares. Michigan 
Missouri . $i . Nebraska (10-0) 
Miinols\; sloros Geo spate ee ie hws Adon ea Ee Purdue (9-23) 
SOUTHWEST 
UtahiStates cess ave fae at. . . Arizona State 
tdalios. os. . ca ts Nite i af ses .... Arizona (7-43) 
lowa State U........... at. “Oklahoma spies (14-7) 
Texas Tech......... at : ... Rice (7-42) 
ArKGNSGS; als as 20 7 8 Bia at Texas A&M (15-8) 
Baylor...... Seb? 324 te .T.C.U, (28-14) 
Sais Uirs dite ete chadtohtimek se Ofer hate Texas (0-27) 
FAR WEST 
Wyoming ety at.. . Air Force 
New Mexico...,..... at - Brigham Young (34-6) 
UCAS crs. anmas 109 Ce ce California 
Oklahoma............-at. Colorado (14-22) 
Stanford........ Ws. . Oregon (7-19) 
lot Portland, Ore.) 

Washington... . ‘ Gh en. .So. California (0-0) 
Oregon Stote....... at. ... Washington State (14-6) 
Saturday, Nov. 10 
EAST 
Oklahoma State........ at, .-4-.Army 
Comell i... a.'-h Scene at “Brown (25- 0) 
Boston U eS oho GTS oc Connecticut (14-6) 
Columbia . : a etibieg 2 dre Dartmouth (35-14) 
West Virgihicienn ns neh vGbauvs oz- mans Penn State (6-20 
Horvard. ....... vyebObsrsncratres. a aroret Princeton (9-7 


EASY 
Black Smooth—Neo-flex Sole 
Brown Smooth—Neo-flex Sole 
Sagebrush Buck—Crepe Sole 


BONGO 


Black Smooth—Neo-flex Sole 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. Monett, Mo. 


Navy a el ijt Bois) Ue eee Syracuse 


Pennsylvania... .. . peOth. . .Yale (0-23) 
SOUTH 

Miami (Flo.) : eek cree ...Alaboma 

Mississippi State.........at.. “St . Auburn (11-10) 

Moryland..,.. Piguet ...Duke 

Georgia...... Florida (14- 21) 


is vs.. 
{at Jacksonville, Fla.) 


Florida State af yyeeot . ...Georgia Tech 
Vanderbilt * at ree Kentucky Fs 16) 
Tita sta vara wate at LS.U 

N. C. State. . : Otiane ‘South Carolina (38- 14) 
Tulane... 2 at Tennessee 
Wake Forest . ot. Virginia Tech (24-15) 
North Caroling..........at . Virginia (24-0) 

MIDWEST 
Oklahoma . . . at lowa State U. (15-21) 
Nebraska,......... at. . .Kansas (0-28) 
Purdue...... 53 Warm Ohne’ ‘Michigan State (7-6) 
Illinois... t at .. Michigan (6-38) 
lowa....... ak at .Minnesota (9-16) 
Colorado... Na orn ac li rn . Missouri (7-6) 
Pittsburgh... _. : at... Notre Dame (20-26) 
nd Greed. v ses en tems eit ress . Ohio State (7-16) 
Northwestern... ....... at Wisconsin (10-29) 
SOUTHWEST 
Utaltetscx.eeccees 2 at Arizona State (28-26) 
Kansas State é at : .... Arizona 
RiGee ss Dawa of atte ts ot Arkansas (0-10) 
Texas nko rede Si at < -Baylor (33-7) 
Colorado State U...... at New Mexico (8-20) 
Texas A&M........- ..at . .5.M.U. (25-12) 
FAR WEST 

Washington State. ... at . .Oregon (22-21) 
So. California... .... pape titn Stanford (30-15) 
Air Force yaasnas, »* sacl. -U.C.LA. (6-19) 
Wyoming. ......-.- -at . Utah State (6-6) 
California........ Jeol -Washington (21-14) 


Saturday, Nov. 17 
EAST 


Pittsburgh..,...... .....Army 
(at Yankee “Stadium, N. Y. ) 


Boston Caseea vs wate; . Boston College (7-10) 
Dartmouth........ : Batiritbod's eienyls Cornell (15-14) 
Penn State.............at, . Holy Cross (34-14) 
Columbia at (Pain yhronia (37-6) 
Washington Ae ct — Syracuse 


Princeton af Yale (26-16) 
SOUTH 
Georgia _at. Auburn (7-10) 
Florida State eax0te: Florida (3-3) 
Alabama sol Georgia Tech (0-10) 
Xavier (O.) sm etits Kentucky (0-9) 
Clemson saTuts -Maryland (21-24) 
LS.U a LYS. ..~ Mississippi State 
‘(at ‘Jackson, Miss.) 
Virginia 5 at. ....N. C. State (14-21) 
Mississippi at . Tennessee (24-10) 
Tulane at. . .Vanderbilt (17-14) 
Duke. ... -at . .Wake Forest (23-3) 
MIDWEST 
Wisconsin : at. Illinois (55-7) 
Michigan at lowa (23-14) 
lowa State U at. Kansas State (31-7) 
California St ot.. Kansas (7-53) 
Purdue. 4 at Minnesota (7-10) 
Oklahoma State. . .at Nebraska (14-6) 
Michigan State. one 2esot: .Northwestern (21-13) 
North Carolina . at A ...Notre Dame 
Oregons. ce sees Olsen “Ohio State (12- 22) 
SOUTHWEST 
New Mexico State. at. Arizona State 
S.M.U,. Arkansas (7-21) 


ee ee ‘ 
{at Little Rock, Ark.) 


Missouri. . . at... Oklahoma (0-7) 
Texas A&M ot -Rice (7-21) 
Texas... : at T.C.U. (0-6) 
Colorado. . R .. at Texas Tech 
FAR WEST 
Baylor at. Air Force (31-7) 
Wyoming . 7 P| Brigham Young (36-8) 
Washington State at.. Idaho (34-0) 
Navy : : ..at .So. California 
Utah State ete hoes : Utah (17-6) 
Ucn OF SS ee eo: at. "Washington (13-17) 


Thursday, Nov, 22 


SOUTH 
Virginia Tech 2. NS tie V.ML. (0-6) 
(at Roanoke, Va.) 
N. C. State Soin . Wake Forest (7-0) 
SOUTHWEST 
Texas A&M free sitet Texas (0-25) 


SPORT’S 1962 
FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


Northwestern 


Rutgers 

Yale : 
Connecticut. . 
Cornell 

Penn State 
Dartmouth 
West Virginia 


Florida State 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
Detroit 

Duke 
Kentucky. 
LS.U. 


Michigan State. 


Oklahoma State. . 


Kansas 
lowa 
Michigan. . 
Indiana. . 
Minnesota. 


Arizona State 
Nebraska 
T.C.U. . 
Baylor 

Texas Tech 


Stanford . 
Air Force 
Oregon. 

So. California. 
Washington 


Friday, Nov. 23 
SOUTH 


Miami (Fla.) (6-10) 


Saturday, Nov, 24 


EAST 
CoalrK. Columbia (32-19) 
Je Of. oes -Harvard {9274 
SsOths .Holy Cross (3-14 
. at Pennsylvania (31-0) 
...at Pittsburgh (47-26) 
..at. .....Princeton (24-6) 
ot. A Syracuse (14-29) 
SOUTH 
at.. .... Auburn 
at. : “Clemson (21- 14) 
at Maryland (28-16) 
at ...Memphis State 
-at.. North Carolina (6-3) 
at Tennessee (16-26) 
at Tulane (62-0) 
MIDWEST 
at 5 Minois (34-7) 
at Kansas State (45-0) 
at .,...Missouri (7-10) 
SRL. Notre Dame (42-21) 
syirettsste Ohio State (20-50) 
. at. Purdue (12-34) 
at ..... Wisconsin (21-13) 
SOUTHWEST 
.at Arizona (13-22) 
-at Oklahoma (14-21) 
at Rice (16-35) 
at S.M.U. (31-6) 
at _ Arkansas (28-0) 
FAR WEST 
ste| California (20-7) 
-at . Colorado (12-29) 
ee cOtaoees Oregon State (2-6) 
..at ; U.C.L.A, (10-7) 


vs Washington State (21-17) 
(at Spokane, Wash.) 


LO-MOC 
Grained Black or Brown 
Hand Sewn Vamp 
—Neo-flex Sole 


CONTINENTAL 
Grained Black or Brown 
Hand Sewn Vamp—Neo-flex Sole 


Sensibly priced 
so you can own 
several pairs! 


$8.95 to 
$11.95 


saz2OUmM 


s42oUmM 
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SPORT’S 1962 


FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


Navy. 


Holy Cross 


Saturday, Dec. 1 
EAST 


YS... 
{at Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Army (13-7) 


at Boston College (38-26) 


Chicago Bears 
Los Angeles Rams 
Minnesota Vikings 


New York Giants. .. 


Pittsburgh Steelers 
St. Louis Cardinals 


Sunday, Sept. 16 


at San Francisco 49ers 
-at Baltimore Colts 
at Green Bay Packers 
at Cleveland Browns 
at Detroit Lions 


Washington Redskins.... .at 


Sunday, Sept. 23 


. Dallas Cowboys 


Baltimore Ser taia . at, . Minnesota 
Chicago........... ..at los Angeles 
New York at Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Vater : . Dallas 
St. Louis. vs .Green Bay at Milwaukee 
San Francisco -at .... Detroit 
Washington at . Cleveland 
Sunday, Sept. 30 
Chicago at Green Bay 
Cleveland. . at + Philadelphia 
Dallas at . Los Angeles 
Detroit at Baltimore 
Minnesota -at San Francisco 
New York. at . .Pittsburgh (Pitt Stadium) 
St. Louis at . Washington 
Saturday, Oct. 6 
Philadelphia ot _.. Pittsburgh 
Sunday, Oct, 7 
Chicago we Qt: Minnesota 
Dallas wick: Cleveland 
Detroit -at Green Bay 
Los Angeles at Washington 
New York at St. Louis 
San Francisco at Baltimore 
Sunday, Oct. 14 
Baltimore at Cleveland 
Green Bay at Minnesota 
Los Angeles at Detroit 
Philadelphia at Dallas 
Pittsburgh. . at New York 
San Francisco. at _. Chicago 
Washington at... St. Louis 
Friday, Sept. 7* 
San Diego at Denver 
Saturday, Sept. 8* 
Boston ot Dallas 
Sunday, Sept. 9 
Houston at Buffalo 
New York ot ... Oakland 
Friday, Sept. 14* 
Houston -at Boston 
Saturday, Sept. 15* 
Denver at Buffalo 
Sunday, Sept. 16 
New York ot San Diego 
Friday, Sept. 21* 
Denver at Boston 
Saturday, Sept. 22* 
New York at Buffalo 
Sunday, Sept. 23 
Houston at. . San Diego 
Dallas. at ....,.. Oakland 
Sunday, Sept. 30 
San Diego aft. Oakland 
Denver at. New York 
Buffalo at Dollas 
Friday, Oct. 5* 

Boston at New York 
Ookland. . at s Denver 
Sunday, Oct. 7 
Dallas at San Diego 
Buffalo at Houston 
Friday, Oct. 12* 

Dallas. . es} Baal 3 Boston 


Cincinnati at Bs . Houston (7-13) 
oOUTE Oklahoma at SO RiaHom casas rig 
T.C.U. t hs BY -5.M.U, Y 
Auburn Ys Ps j Alabama (0-34) My Z 
(at Birmingham, Ala. 
Georgia Tech, . at : patria (22-7) FAR WEST 
Florida. . : at Miami (Fla.) (6-15) ; - 
Mississippi State. at . Mississippi (7-37) Notre Dame at So. Falters 
Tennessee at Vanderbilt (41-7) U.C.LA. at S57 be eran 
Saturday, Dec. 8 
SOUTHWEST FAR WEST 
Rice at Baylor (26-14) Syracuse. at , U.C.LA. 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Sunday, Oct. 21 Thursday, Nov. 22 
Baltimore at Chicago (Thanksgiving Day) 
Cleveland at St. Louis t ... Detroit 
Dallas at . Pittsburgh saree ni Bey x ce. ars 
Detroit at New York 
Minnesota at ......,.Llos Angeles Sunday, Nov. 25 
San Francisco .ys.....Green Bay at Milwaukee Chicago ot Baltimore 
Washington at Fi Philadelphia Dalian. ar ‘ Philadelphia 
Los Angeles ot - peeeole 
Sunday, Oct, 28 New York. . .at : . Washington 
Chicage FS acapuak we nCMa ab gos titan 
Cleveland. at . . Pittsburgh (Pitt Stadium) 
Green Bay. Diet ore te ae ......, Baltimore 
Los Angeles .at San Francisco Sunday, Dec, 2 
Philadelphia at . Minnesota Baltimore ot Detroit 
aE louis rate Dallas Cleveland. at. .....-..,.Dallas 
ashington cot ‘New York los Angeles vs . Green Bay at Milwaukee 
New York. . at _ Chicago 
Sunday, Nov. 4 Philadelphia at .. Washington 
4 - St. Louis. at . Pittsburgh 
patligeye ot BHU San Francisco at Minnesota 
Detroit at .los Angeles 
Green Bay at Chicago Saturday, Dec. 8 
Minnesota at Pittsburgh . i, 
Philadelphia ‘at ‘(Cleveland Wesinaton a Pears 
St. Louis at . New York 
Sunday, Dec. 9 
Sunday, Nov. 11 Cleveland at New York 
Baltimore at Los Angeles Dellcry of San ote Louis 
Cleveland at ... Washington Green te -at an Chitee 
Detroit... at. San Francisco los Angeles at 4 Beet 
Green Bay at . Philadelphia Minnesota “ of Phil 4 res 
Minnesota. at Chicago Pittsburg -ot ROCs ue 
New York ot Dallas 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis Saturday, Dec. 15 
Cleveland af San Francisco 
Sunday, Nov. 18 
Baltimere at Green Bay Sunday, Dec. 16 
Chicago oft Dallas Dallas at New York 
Detroit... at Minnesota Detroit at .Chicago 
Philadelphia . -at New York Green Bay ., at .Los Angeles 
St. Louis. . ot Cleveland Minnesota ..ot . Baltimore 
San Francisco at Los Angeles Philadelphia at St. Louis 
Washington at, Pittsburgh Pittsburgh at . Washington 
AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Sunday, Noy. 11 
Dallas at New York 
Boston at Denver 
Houston at Ookland 
(D2 Buffalo ot San Diego 
Dp Sunday, Nov. 18 
| oa Dallas at Denver 
Boston at Houston 
Buffalo at Oakland 
Thursday, Nov, 22 
(Thanksgiving Day) 
Saturday, Oct, 13% New York. . . at Denver 
San Diego........ at iatroot suhts . Buffalo Friday, Nov. 23* 
P ; 
Sunday, Oct. 14 Buffalo at Boston 
New York at Houston 
Denver at Oakland Sunday, Nov. 25 
San Diego at Houston 
Friday, Oct. 19% Oakland at Dallas 
San Diego ot Boston Friday, Nov. 30" 
Saturday, Oct. 20* New York at Boston 
Oakland at. Buffalo Sunday, Dac! 2 
Sunday, Oct. 21 Dallas . at Buffalo 
Houston at Denyer Denver. «at _ Houston 
New York oft Dallas Oakland seOth, .San Diego 
Friday, Oct. 26% Saturday, Dec. 8 4 : 
Oakland at Boston Buffalo at swiNor 
Sunday, Oct. 28 ere ei Bec? “en 
aklan: a 
Dallas. at Houston Denver ..at _...Dallas 
San Diego. at New York Béiton at San Diego 
Buffalo at Denver 
5 * Saturday, Dec. 15 
aturday, Nov. 3 Houston _.at New York 
Boston. at Buffalo 
Sunday, Dec. 16 
Sunday, Nov. 4 San Diego at Dallas 
Oakland ot New York Boston at Oakland 
Houston ot Dallas 
Denver ot Son Diego * Denotes Night Game 


ARTHUR GODFREY SAYS: 
"LC.S. MADE 
THE IMPOSSIBLE-EASY!” 


You’ve probably heard Arthur Godfrey on his coast-to- 
coast TV and radio programs. But have you ever heard 
what this famous personality has to say on the subject of 
International Correspondence Schools? 


“I had to quit high school before the end of my second year. 
Later in life, at the U.S. Naval Materiel School at Bellevue, 
D. C., I had to master a working knowledge of math, all the 
way from simple decimals and fractions through trigonome- 
try, in the first six weeks or be dropped from the course, 
So I took an I.C.S. course and finished at the head of the 
class! I.C.S. made the impossible — easy!” 


Clip coupon here—and take your first big step to real success! 


vet 


As usual, Arthur Godfrey knows what he’s talking about. 
And as an I.C.S. graduate, Mr. Godfrey is in the best of 
all positions to tell you about the educational system for 
men and women that’s served so long as talent scout for 
American business and industry. 

Read what he has to say carefully. Then mark your 
interest on the coupon and mail it today for full informa- 
tion on what I.C.S. can do for you! 


Fully Accredited Member 
National Home Study Council 


1.C.S., Scranton 15, Penna. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS Le SS 


Box F4383J, Scranton 15, Penna. 


(In Hawaii: P.O. Box 418, Honolulu. 


In Canada: 1.C.S. Canadian, Ltd., Montreal.) 


Without cost or obligation, rush me FREE Success Kit, with 3 valuable booklets: (1) How to Succeed; (2) opportunity booklet 


about the field I’ve checked below; (3) Sample |.C.S. Lesson. 
ARCHITECTURE and 


BUILDING TRADES 

(_] Air Conditioning 

( Architecture 

(0 Arch. Drawing 

( Building Contracting 
and Estimating 

(J Carpentry & Millwork 
(_) Heating 

(CD House Planning 

__] Painting 

Lj Plumbing 

ART and DESIGN 

(© Commercial Art 

[] Fashion Illustrating 
Interior Decorating 
Magazine Illustrating 
Show Card & Sign 
Painting 

(7 Sketching and Painting 
AUTOMOTIVE 

Auto Body Rebuilding 
Auto Electric 
Technician 

_] Automobile Mechanic 
_] Engine (Gas & Diesel) 
LJ Engine Tune-Up 


Name 


DB Transmission 
Specialist 

AVIATION 

(Aero Engineering 


[] Aircraft Drafting 
1 Aircraft Mechanic 
BUSINESS 

(J Accounting 

Cost Accounting 
(_] Public Accounting 
|] Bus. Administration 
( Executive Training 
L] Marketing 

() Personnel-Labor 
Relations 

(© Programming for 
Digital Computers 
(1 Purchasing Agent 
[_] Real Estate 

(J Salesmanship 

( Sales Mgmt, 


0 Traffic Mgmt. 
CHEMICAL 
Analytical Chemistry 
(j Chem. Engineering 
{] General Chemistry 


L] Small Business Mgmt. 


DD Lab. Technician 

(_] Nuclear Energy 

Plastics 

Pulp, Paper 

VIL ENGINEERING 

Civil Engineering 

Construction Engrg. 

Highway Engineering 

_) Reading Structural 

Blueprints 

] Sanitary Engineering 

(_} Structural Engineering 

Surveying & Mapping 

RAFTING 

Architectural 

Electrical and 

Electronic 

Mechanical 

Sheet Metal 

ELECTRICAL 

() Elec. Appliance 
Servicing 

(Electrical Engineering 

(Elec. Eng. Technician 

(j Elec. Motor Repairman 

(3 Industrial Electronic 

Technician 


Home Address 


0 Industrial 
Telemetering 

(J Instrument Technician 

Lj Practical Electrician 

C) Practical Lineman 


ELECTRONICS 

[1 Automation 

() Basic Electronics 

[J Electronic Computers 
L] Electronics Technician 
_} Hi-Fi Stereo and 
Sound Systems 

( Industrial Electronics 
_] Ultrasonics 
ENGINEERING 
Professional) 
Chemical 

L) Civil 

) Electrical 

CJ Mechanical 

ENGLISH and WRITING 
-) Better Business 
Writing 

C Introductory 
Technical Writing 
Short Story Writing 


© Practical English 
HIGH SCHOOL (Diploma) 
( High School General 

_} High School Math 

CJ High School 
Secretarial 

| High School Vocational 


() College Preparatory 

MECHANICAL and SHOP 

Lj Gas and Electric 

Welding 

[] Industrial Engineering 

© Industrial 

instrumentation 

(1 Machine Design 

(_} Machine Shop Practice 

] Mechanical 
Engineering 

(J Reading Shop 
Blueprints 

CJ Tool Design 

L] Toolmaking 

(-D Safety Engineering 

SECRETARIAL 

CZ Clerk-Typist 

LJ Professional Secretary 


Shorthand — 

C] Stenographic 

Lj Typist 

STEAM and 

DIESEL POWER 

CL) Boiler Inspector 

_] Power Plant 
Engineering 

(CD Stationary Diesel 
Engineerin 

(3 Steam Engineering 

SUPERVISION 

C Foremanship—Suprv'n 

) Personnel—Lab. Rel'ns 

TV-RADIO 

CT Radio and TV Servicing 

(J Radio-Telephone 

License 

TV Technician 

Practical Radio-TV 

Engineering 

ISCELLANEOUS 

_) Railroad 

D Textile 

(5 Other (please specify) 


Age. Sex. 


City 


Zone 


__ State 


Occupation 


Employed by. 


Working Hours 


Special low rates to members of U.S. Armed Forces! 


azo UM 


sazoco TH 


OPPORTUNITIES 


For ad rates, write PCD 
549 W. Washington 
Chicago 6 


___ EDUCATIONAL & INSTRUCTION (PMC Oct, '62) 
DIESEL—A TRADE you'll like, Propare at homo for big pay 
obs. Tremendous change to Diesel in Industry, Trains, Boats, 

rucks, ote, speils real opportunity. Low cost, easy terms. 
Write for Free book giving facts. La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, A_Gorrespondance Institution sinca 1908, 417 So, Dear- 
born, Dept. 10-536, Chicago 5, Ill. > = 
MANY GRADUATES PLACED—Helped Others Start De- 
tective Agencios—Any State—Spare Time Study!! Detective 
School, Box 490-C, Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 
LEARN BOOKKEEPING! STEADY employment. On job 
guidance quarantsad to students. $3.00 weekly lesson, No 
citer paynreata: Bookkeeping Instruction, 4657 Main, Skokie, 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. FREE Catalog! Diploma. Mis- 
Par cucton School, 1330 Linwoou, Kansas City 9-X83, 

VS Se a ah > 

DETECTIVE COURSE. CREDENTIALS. Diploma. Free In- 
formation. Southwestern Institute Criminology, Box 300, 


Geronimo, Oklahoma 
EY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS & 
$100 WEEKLY POSSIBLE. Compile malling lists and address 
envelopes for advortisers. Home-spare time: Particulars free, 
National Service, 81, Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 
OPERATE OWN GOLLEGTION agency. Spare time extra 
a Satellites: Box 172-0, Muanhatianvillé Station, New York 


7, N.Y. 
SECOND Oiietd Manat N tio I Pet 4 mp never 
0 i aps! National Petroloum, Panumeric: 
Bank's Building, Miami FPO at TU Dyin nt ith 
MAKE $25-350 week cloning newspaper items for publishers. 
Soma olippings worth $5 each, Particulars Free. National, 81, 

Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 
OPERATE OWN INVESTIGATION agency. Make oxtra cash. 
RALULDS, Box 172-C, Manhattanville Station, New York 27, 


MENI—WOMENT MAKE money raising balt at home Torus! 
We boy your crop! Dotails free, Rad Winnlers, Warsavi 5, (nd. 
MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
SONGPOEMS WANTED FOR Musical setting. Frea oxami- 
gation. Get “the Nashville Sound” in your songs and records. 
Sand Poams: Music City Songcrafters, 6145-C, Acklen 

Station, Nashville, Tenn. a 
SONGWRITERS, WITH PUBLISHER contacts, want song 
ideas, Share ovals, No fees. Send poems: Songwriters 
Associates, 1650 Broadway, N.Y. 19-J. 
___ STAMP COLLECTING _ 

TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel-lceland=San Marino— 
pigs triangle set—plus Antigua-Borneo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo- 

ussia—Pius large stamp book—all four offers tree—Send 
10, for mailing cost. Empire Stamp Corporation, Dept. MB, 
Morgjto\Gantod: pe 

SALESMEN WANTED 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Big steady earni bos 
ness, Sell advertising Book Matchos, full or part cs Now 
1962 line, Show Glamour Girls, Colorama, Tenorama; dozens 
more, All sizes. Free Master Outfit, Salas helps, leads, no 
Bxperiance necessary, no investment, Write today. Superior 
Matoh, Dept. 7530 Greenwood, Chicago 

YMENT INFORMATION 
FOREIGN EMP MENT. CONSTRUCTION, other Work 
projects. Good paying oVerseas jobs with boxtras, travel 
expenses. Write only: Director, Foraign Service Buraau, 
Bradenton Beach, Florida, _ = 
TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITIES—U.S.A.—Overseas— 
Choose Joba—l\ocations—Frae Transportation—Free Details 
SD onssaintarnayanal Airport—Box 100-K3, Jamaica, 


AGENTS & HELP WANTED 
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THE SPECIALIST IN PRO FOOTBALL: . 
NO. 2—RAYMOND BERRY, SPLIT END 


(Continued from page 48) 

Berry jogged around the field to 
loosen up, tucking the ball away, fin- 
gers gripping the nose tightly, elbow 
pressuring the rear, just as he carries 
it in a game. That's the way he does 
everything in practice—just as it 
should be done from his split-end po- 
sition in a game. “It becomes a habit 
you just keep toned up,” he says. “In 
a game there’s no time to think. If I 
ean do three things on Sunday I’m 
doing just about all I can: Be aware 
of the defense and try to pick out 
something early that will work 
against it; whenever I make my 
break, make sure I really let the 
hammer down; and keep my eye on 
the ball. If you've trained yourself 
properly, you do these things without 
thinking about them. That's why 
you’ve got to make every second 
count in practice. This is especially 
true during the season when we're 
only out there for two hours on 
Thursday and Friday.” 

As he began doing calisthenics, 
Sally said, “I never cared a thing 
about football until I married Ray- 
mond. At school I just went along 
with the crowd.” She loves it now, 
fortunately. 

She began throwing her husband 
passes. John Unitas was in no great 
danger, but Jackie Kennedy would 
play second string on her team, They 
were ten-, 15-yard throws, Raymond 
building up from half speed and 
round cuts to full speed and sharp 
square-outs. In addition to getting in- 
to top condition, he said, “I can prac- 
tice watching the ball (come) into my 
hands, catching it and running with 
it ab the same time.” 

Sally threw a couple behind him 
and he said, “Lead me, hon.” Several 
passes later she led him and the ball 
fell off his fingertips. “Oh, Raymond!” 
he yelled, shaking his head. 

“People say you tried out Sally's 
arm before marrying her?” we said, 
“No.” Raymond laughed. “We waited 
a day before we started working out.” 

He went into a drill in which Sally 
stood some fen years behind him, 
staring at his back and called, “Hey!” 
as she aimed the football, hard, at 
the nape of his neck, over his head, 
at his feet, to his right, to his left. 
Each time he whirled and caught. 
And each time he whirled in the same 
stance—crouched low, feet spread, 
knees bent, hands poised—ready to 
react in any direction. A shortstop 
awaiting the pitch. He took extra low 
throws, pulling his elbows in, arms 
close together. 

“Like most of these things I do 
now,” Raymond said, “this came out 
of missed ones. John threw me two 
in a row that hit my hands and 
bounced through my arms. This way 
they can’t go through,” 

“Raymond, you wearing your corset 
today?” Braase asked, walking over. 

*Yes,” 

“I’m going to wear mine from now 
on.” 
“Ordell, if you're smart you'll go 
see this osteopath I go to. He’ll ma- 
nipulate your back and you won't 
have any trouble. IT can feel when 
my back starts to strain and he ad- 
justs it in a few minutes: Dr. J. W. 
Lindstrom,” Berry said, mentioning 
his address. 

“What does Dr. 


MeDonald (the 


Colts’ physician) think of him?” 
“Dr, McDonald wouldn't okay an 
osteopath.” 


Berry had visited Dr. Lindstrom at 
least weekly ever since he’d begun 
working out. His sacroiliac trouble 
first turned up when he was 15, play- 
ing high school ball in Paris, Texas. 
His doctor there kept caring for it 
and in 1956, Raymond’s second season 
with Baltimore, got him a canvas back 
brace. Raymond was then 22. “I went 
four and a half seasons before I had 
any more trouble,” he says. “During 
the 1960 season my left hamstring 
went out in a ball game for no ap- 
parent reason, I went home to Paris 
in the off-season and my doctor there 
found my sacroiliac was just a little 
bit out of line. I've never had a pulled 
hamstring or groin muscle that wasn’t 
caused by my sacroiliac. I started 
going to Dr. Lindstrom last year 
about this time and now there’s 
nothing to worry about.” 

This sacroiliac trouble may have 
precipitated the short-leg story. When 
an osteopath puts you on a table, 
your ankles should meet; they don’t 
meet if you have a misaligned sacro- 
iliac. “But I’ve never had one leg 
shorter than the other,” Berry says. 
“That’s just a story that got out.” 

Soon after Braase and Berry had 
discussed osteopaths, Marchetti ran 
by and Sally said in astonishment: 
“Do you know that Gino, as big as he 
is, is almost as fast as Raymond! 
Isn’t that right, hon?” 


*“We raced in camp in 1955,” Berry 
said, “and finished neck and neck.” 

“And Raymond's not slow,” Sally 
said, “it’s just that Gino can really 
run,” 

Berry got up and jogged in place. 
“lve got to be careful what kind of 
grass I run on all right,” he said with 
a straight face. “If it’s real dry I've 
got to be careful I don’t start a fire.’ 
He laughed. “Sally does a pretty good 
job of building up my confidence 
about my speed. It's a family joke.” 


He handed her the ball, moved 
three yards to her rear and said, “Hit 
me on a Corner,” one of seven basic 
patterns he would practice several 
fimes that day. He “blew out” from 
an upright stance, running full speed 
directly at the imaginary right corner 
back (guardian of the left or split 
end), faked in with a jab step, then 
literally blew out his breath in a 
boxer-like snort and broke outside for 
the corner without losing speed. The 
pass, which had to cover some 20 
yards, was short. Berry reached back 
with one hand, pulled in the pass and 
walked back to where Sally stood. 

“Slant, Sally,’ he said, took three 
steps beyond the line of his wife, 
did a little stutter step as if going 
outside, then broke in at a 45-degree 
angle and caught the ball. That was 
the first play Unitas called, trailing 
17-14 with two minutes to play, 
against the Giants in the famous °58 
NFL championship game. With the 
ball on their 14-yard line, this was | 
the first of three passes to Berry which 
picked up 62 yards and set up the 
tying field goal, seven seconds before 
the clock ran out. 

The linebacker was playing Ray- 
mond head-on to check him, Berry 
faked out and diagonaled inside his 
shoulder, taking the ball about six 


yards from the line and running 25 
more. “You’ve got to practice that 
fake or you'll fall flat on your face,” 
he says. “The linebackers don’t try 
to check Lenny Moore on the line or 
they’d end up flat on their faces.” 

Two kids pulled up on bikes about 
20 yards behind us as Berry ran a Go 
pattern, two speedsters like Randle 
and Del Shofner just gooo on, straight 
ahead, full throttle. “I’ve got to put 
some window dressing on those first 
ten yards,’ says Raymond. “I’ve got 
to make a man commit himself some- 
where.” As he trotted back from the 
Go, a voice from the bikes said, ‘Is 
that Ray Berry?” “No,” the other kid 
said, “Berry can’t run that fast.” First 
bike: “I don’t know. .. . Those fakes 
looked like Berry.” 

“T don’t think I really started fak- 
ing, got any finesse on my moves, until 
my fifth year of pro ball,” Raymond 
says. “Until you get the speed, quick- 
ness and little points of finesse you're 
not doing much. As a rookie about the 
only fake I had every kid who ever 
played football has—fake in and break 
out. I didn’t even have any patterns 
then; I didn’t know what they were. 
We didn’t have a coach on the staff 
then who’d played end. ... They 
showed me patterns to run, but it 
takes time to understand what they’re 
talking about. 

“Hit me with a Post,’ he said, and 
ran around 12 yards, then faked in, 
broke out deep for the ball. It was a 
Corner pattern turned inside. This 
was one of the first big passes he ever 
scored on, in 1957 against Washington. 
He wasn’t the primary receiver on 
the play, but the others were covered. 
He just ran the pattern, shook the 
eorner back, looked over his shoulder 
and there was the ball and a 67-yard 
touchdown. “I’d been working on 
long, over-the-shoulder catches in 
practice then,” he says. 

He called for another pattern, but 
we missed the name. The ball was 
thrown well behind the cut. “What 
was that?” we asked Sally. 

“That was pitiful,’ she said, dis- 
gusted whenever she let down her 
dedicated husband, who simply ran it 
again. 

“Bend In,” he said, which is a deep 
Slant pattern, the end going out seven 
to nine yards, as opposed to the 
Slant’s one to three yards, before cut- 
ting inside at a 45-degree angle. 
Unitas called it in a 1960 exhibition 
with the Eagles, score 0-0 in the first 
quarter, and it became the game’s first 
completed pass. The corner back was 
playing Berry on the outside, fearful 
of the sideliners he and Unitas hit 
so consistently. That left a big hole 
in the middle when Raymond faked 
out and bent in, taking the ball on the 
dead run for a 40-yard touchdown. 
Berry had spotted the play’s possi- 
bilities and in the huddle said, “Bend 
In.” That’s all, as other Colt receivers 
said, “Go,” “Post” or whatever, men- 
tioning only the name of a pattern 
they thought could work, if any. 

“When John joined the Colts I made 
an understanding with him,” Berry 
says. “I told him I'd keep giving him 
information if I had something, and 
if he wanted to use it or not was his 
business. When an end has nothing, 
that’s the time to keep his mouth 
shut, but I hate to come back silent. 
It’s an end’s job to go out and do 
reconnaissance.” 

He called for an Out pattern and 
faked the halfback in, some ten yards 
from. the line, squaring sharply to the 
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sidelines. This one had gone for a 16- 
yard touchdown against Green Bay 
in 1960. The back had recovered quick- 
ly, lunged and grabbed him, but 
Berry spun away to score. 

“T catch a lot of sideline passes,” 
he said, “but I don’t go any place 
any more. I just kind of hang there. 
Tve got to work on running with the 
ball.” Sally hit him on another Out 
and Raymond raced, faking three or 
four times, all the way up field. 

Berry was always a good ball-car- 
rier until last season. After missing 
the first two 1961 games (the only 
two he’s missed as a pro) following 
a knee operation, he caught 75 passes 
(second in the league to the Rams’ 
Jim Phillips, who had 78). Still, he 
scored no touchdowns and gained only 
873 yards, an average of 11.6 yards 
per catch. In the three preceding 
seasons Raymond led the league in 
pass receptions: °60, 74 for 1298 yards 
(a 17.5 average) and ten touchdowns; 
‘56, 66 for 959 yards and 14 touch- 
downs; °58, 56 (tied with Philadel- 
phia’s Pete Retzlaff) for 794 yards 
and nine touchdowns. In °57 he led 
the league in yards gained on recep- 
tions (800), his 47 catches including 
six touchdowns. In °56 he caught 37 
passes for 601 yards, two touchdowns, 
and as a rookie caught 13 for 205 
yards, no touchdowns, 

What happened to his touchdowns 
and yards gained in °61? 

The biggest factor, though Berry is 
reluctant to admit it, was his knee 
injury. It required an operation last 
season and every Saturday, before 
he played a game in 1961, doctors 
stuck a needle in the swollen joint and 
drained the excess lymph. “I can’t 
say my knee necessarily hurt my 
effectiveness, though. Whenever you 
get to the point where you think 
things are under control in this game 
you get beat. There are so many un- 
controllable and unexplainable factors 
at work you're not even aware of in 
football. Whenever you lose you can’t 
take too much blame and whenever 
you win you sure can’t take too much 
eredit because of these factors. If an 
athlete trains his body and skills and 
goes out there and does his best, that’s 
the only controllable thing I know of. 
When you really analyze it, the only 
thing you have complete control of 
is your own effort you put into it,” 

The last pattern Raymond ran in 
his June-day practice was an In, 12 
yards, fake out, break 90 degrees in- 
side. It was one he beat the Lions 
with a few years ago for a 56-yard 
touchdown—due to those uncontrol- 
lable factors in the passing game, The 
Colts were losing by three, third and 
ten, and none of the ends had any 
suggestions. Unitas called an In. 
Looking at the movies on Monday, they 
discovered the play went because the 
middle and outside-left linebackers 
blitzed. The pass protection bent in 
such a shape that Unitas ran toward 
the line, drawing in the left safety, 
who probably thought John was going 
to run. The halfbacks were covering 
the split end and flanker left, leaving 
Berry, once he’d faked off the left 
safety, cutting into the since-departed 
right safety’s area for the pass. 

“That’s how games are won and 
coaches lose jobs,” says Raymond. 

Berry was playing tight end on that 
play against Detroit, a position he 
played most of the time from 1955 
through 1959, He is a good blocker 
despite his size and always took pride 
in it. But he kids about it the way 


he kids his speed. “I played split end 
most of the last two years,” he says. 

“You played tight end the whole 
game against the Cardinals last sea- 
son, didn’t you?” Sally said. 

“Yeah.” He smiled. “They wanted 
me to punish that linebacker. I guess 
they figured they weren't getting any 
production out of me.” 

Under the new Colt system R. C. 
Owens will play tight, Berry split, 
Jimmy Orr will flank and Moore will 
move to running halfback. As a split 
end, Berry’s blocking is all down- 
field now. “You don’t leave your feet 
downfield,” he says. “The idea is to 
cut off a linebacker’s flow or screen 
a halfback on a running play so the 
runner can break off your back.” 

As a split end, Berry will run basic- 
ally the same patterns he had prac- 
ticed, with some variations. There are 
any number of combination possibili- 
ties using the basics—In-Out, In-Go, 
In-Corner, etc. “But six to ten pat- 
terns is all you need,” he says. “Tf 
you have a couple of sideliners, a 
couple of deep and a couple of inside 
patterns you and the quarterback have 
timed up good, you've got all it takes 
to beat any defense. Then you've got 
balance and when you’ve got bal- 
ance you’ve got confidence, which is 
strength. As a receiver, I just want 
a balanced attack. The best offense— 
running or passing—is the one with 
the best balance.” 

He and Unitas kept adding new pat- 
terns and new wrinkles to old pat- 
terns up until two seasons ago. By 
then they figured they had all the 
weapons, “The problem is to get them 
timed up and stay healthy,” he says. 
“The more time you spend with a 
quarterback the better you'll be. It’s 
ridiculous to try and work at full 
efficiency with more than one quarter- 
back. I don’t think I could do it.” 

Berry, who said he was in as good 
shape as he’s ever been at that time 
of year, would start working out with 
Unitas around July 1. As we got in 
his car after practice and headed for 
dinner at his air-conditioned apart- 
ment, he said, “Weeb (Ewbank, Balti- 
more coach) cut back the opening of 
camp a week this year to July 23rd. 
That’s a good deal. That camp can 
really be a grind with those two-a- 
day workouts.” 

Camp was more a mental than phys- 
ical grind for him his first few years 
as a pro. He was drafted 20th by Balti- 
more after the "53 season, his junior 
year at SMU, and reported to them in 
1955. Like most rookies, he was seared. 
He tried not to think about being cut, 
believing he could catch a ball as well 
as anybody. He stayed out to catch 
and run every day after practice, and 
went to bed about 8 p.m., exhausted 
by the tension and work, Baltimore 
kept 14 rookies that year; the tension 
broke in five weeks. 

The second camp was worse, much 
worse. “I wasn’t given much chance 
of making the team in 1956,” he says. 
“T got the drift right away—my job 
was really in jeopardy. With my neck 
on the log all the time, I put pressure 
on myself and lost every bit of con- 
fidence I ever had. I was afraid for 
anybody to throw me the ball. I still 
remember that feeling.’ He shook his 
head. “That fear is very real. I kept 
thinking I was gonna mess up. I re- 
member a pass that was thrown to 
me in one of the early exhibition 
games. I kept thinking, ‘I hope I don’t 
miss it, I hope I don't miss it.” He 
missed it. 


the only controllable thing I know of. 
When you really analyze it, the only 
thing you have complete control of 
1s your own effort you put into it.” 

Again he practiced late, went to bed 
early. Only he didn’t go to sleep, not 
for two or three hours every night. 
That was when Raymond used a 
sweatband as an eye shade to sleep 
with the lights on. It didn’t help much. 
“I know what it’s like not to go to 
sleep,” he says, “what it’s like for 
people with insomnia.” Again he shook 
his head at the memory. “But the 
Lord was real good to me. I caught 
a pou of passes finally and got 
over the jitters.” 

The jitters stemmed from his reali- 
zation that he didn’t know much 
about playing offensive end. He hadn't 
played first string until his senior 
year in high school at Paris, where 
his father has been coaching for more 
than 30 years. Weighing only 153 
pounds and wanting a scholarship in 
Southwest Conference football when 
he graduated, Raymond went to 
Shriner Institute for a year. In that 
junior college season he caught some 
32 passes, including eight touchdowns. 
He received a scholarship to SMU, 
caught five passes his sophomore year, 
16 as a junior and 12 as a senior. He 
scored one touchdown in high school, 
another in college. “It’s always kind 
of amazed me when I scored in pro 
ball,” he says. “I always feel more 
natural not scoring.” Ironically, he 
excelled on defense at SMU. ‘“Tack- 
ling came natural to me. Offense was 
something I had to learn from the 
ground up. Most ends who come up 
don’t know anything; I was one of 
them. I didn’t know a thing about pass 
defense, All I knew was that every 
time I looked up there was a face 
in front of me.” 

Having played 12 games and caught 
13 passes as an NFL rookie, he felt 
there was room for improvement. He 
began studying game films. Every off- 
season since he’s spent two months 
diagraming each Colt pass play and 
the individual reactions of the de- 
fensive men to the play—for the en- 
tire season, In the upper righthand 
corner of almost every diagramed play 
are notes written in a fine hand, “Safe- 
ty up fast,” “Halfback stayed outside,” 
ete. Over the years these notes have 
become more detailed as his knowl- 
edge increased. The cloth-bound note- 
books are worn from handling. 

During the season all his spare time 
is given to film viewing. He goes to 
the stadium early and turns on the 
projector before practice. Later the 
receivers all look at the films. The 
afternoon workout ends about five, 
allowing him to get in two more hours’ 
study before supper. Afterward he 
comes back and studies until around 
ten o'clock. “It gets old,” he says, 
“T let down on the time spent studying 
movies last season. But I've come to 
the conclusion as long as I’m playing 
I'm not gonna be able to let up.” 

He says he can't tell anybody what 
he gets out of his film studying, ex- 
cept that he gets an overall feeling 
of how a team’s defense usually re- 
acts to an offensive alignment in given 
situations —down, yardage needed, 
score, period of game, ball’s position 
on the field, being factors. “What's 
important is concentrating on a de- 
fense and figuring what it’s doing 
during a game. That’s the end result 
of all this analysis, that pickup on 
Sunday. But it’s hard to keep your 
concentration up when you're breath- 
ing hard during a game.” 


_ The most assiduous movie watcher 
in pro football is also, obviously, the 
most assiduous practicer. “It took me 
three or four years before I learned 
enough about my profession to know 
what to work on,” he says. “My agility 
improved, but I wasted a lot of time 
in not practicing the proper things.” 

In 1957 he came up with his Net 
Drill, “the best thing I can recom- 
mend to a receiver.” He initially got 
guys to throw footballs wide of him 
from all angles, only he ended up 
practicing running after the balls more 


than he did receiving. So he found an 
old Oriole batting cage net, threw it 
over an old goal post, propped it 
up against the stands and eventually 
learned how to, working from his 
stance, catch footballs thrown from 
every conceivable angle. When he 
missed, the balls fell dead off the 
net. Unitas worked with him until 
throwing wildly began to affect him, 
then anyone available would do. 

It took Berry four years to learn 
how to use the net to its full effec- 
tiveness. Last year he wrote all this 
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PERMANENT CIGARETTE FILTER 
TRAPS LUNG IRRITATING TARS 


Works On Amazing New Principle... No Filters... No Cartridges... 
No Crystals. Actually Knocks The Tar Out Of Smoking. 


Thanks to the marvel of aerodynamic science, a 
new permanent cigarette filter has been developed 
that removes doubt, worry, and harmful tars... 
WHILE IT LETS YOU ENJOY A SAFER PLEASANTER 
SMOKE EVERY TIME, TAR GARD, invented by a chief 
design engineer for one of the nation's largest air 
lines, works on the principle of aerodynamics with 
surprising and sensational results. As you puff on 
the cigarette, TAR GARD forces the smoke through 
a tiny opening hitting against a special “trap 
holder” which literally knocks the tar out of the 
smoke, TAR GARD was specially designed to remove 
up to 80% of the “high temperature tars” that 
medical science has classified as causing the most 
damage and harm. The result is a safer, better 
smoke, while flavor, aroma and taste stay the same. 

TAR GARD uses the latest principles of science 
and has been thoroughly tested in leading universi- 
ties and independent laboratories. It gives you a 
permanent cigarette filter that begins where filter 
cigarettes leave off. TAR GARD is safe, simple, easy 
to clean, durable. , 

Don’t tamper with your health or your smoking 
pleasure another day. TRY TAR GARD, See it trap 
tars that would normally reach your system. See 
how cleaner, fresher your mouth feels. See how 
TAR GARD reduces ugly tar stains on your teeth. 
Notice how your “cigarette cough" may be relieved, 
Feel the pleasure and increased safety you get. Act 
now. ORDER TAR GARD TODAY. Results are so sen- 
sational that TAR GARD is sold on an unconditional 
30 day “Prove It To Yourself Free Trial Offer. 
ACT NOW. Use The Handy “No Risk" Coupon. You 
must be pleased; you must be satisfied; you must 
be absolutely thrilled with the results. If not, simply 
return for full refund of your purchase price, 
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UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
Use TAR GARD for 30 days. You must 
be completely satisfied. You must 
enjoy a safer, cleaner, fresher smoke 
or you may return for full refund of 
your purchase price. 

TAR GARD LABORATORIES, INC. 
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HERE’S HOW TAR GARD WORKS: 


After only 2 cigarettes, see how much “high 
temperature tars” have been trapped, 
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Here's the result after just 5 cigarettes,. 
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This is the amazing result TAR GARD gives you 
after just 10 cigarettes. 
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Imagine what TAR GARD will do if you just 
smoke 15 cigarettes a day. 


So why tamper with your health. Try TAR 
GARD now. It comes attractively packaged com- 
plete with simple instructions for easy cleaning. 
Remember TAR GARD is absolutely guaranteed. 
Try it for 30 days at our risk. You must see for 
yourself the amazing results; you must notice 
the trapped tars; you must be absolutely pleased 
.». or return for immediate refund of your full 
purchase price, Act now, Use the handy “NO 
RISK’ coupon below, 


MAIL THIS “NO RISK" COUPON NOW 


| TAR GARD CORP. Dept. A : I 
P.O, Box 882, San Diego 12, California l 
| Rush TAR GARD Cigarette Holders @ | 
$2.95 each. | enclose $___._in Cash | 
Check Money Order. You guarantee that 
| TAR GARD must give me a safer, more enjoy- 
| able smoke or | may return it within 30 days | 
for full refund. FREE: 2 extra mouthpieces. 
| 
1 | can keep these even if | return the TAR 
| GARD. 
| Check color preference: 


| Gl Amber ( Clear] Blue ( Pink 
(1 White [] Black (] Green C) Turquoise 
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information and got a Dallas firm, 
Johnston Inc., to publish it on an il- 
lustrated instruction chart and manu- 
facture a 25X12 practice net. Chart 
and net sell for $50, “I can’t make 
any money on it,”” Raymond says, “but 
I didn’t do this to make money, I did 
it to help boys who want to play end.” 

Another thing he did to help boys 
was write (very well, too) the defi- 
nitive treatise on how to become a 
good pass receiver, 12 pages, single 
spaced. He’s been getting two or three 
letters a week from boys requesting 
information for years. He used to 
write each of them long letters. His 
knee operation gave him the chance 
to write the monograph. The Colts 
mimeographed 100 for him; he has 
very few left. In the treatise he says, 
“Tf you have any questions on any- 
thing, just let me know.” 

Obviously a very serious athlete, 
Berry is also a very religious man, 
though he doesn’t talk about it. In 
addition to coaching Baylor’s ends 
for the last four years, he also does 
some religious work in the off-season. 

His all-out dedication to his profes- 
sion probably comes from his parents. 


“My mother and daddy never do a job 
halfway,” he says. “I was brought up 
never to do anything sloppily.” There- 
fore no detail should be overlooked, 
and isn’t by Berry. He uses two sets 
of contact lenses, both regular cornea 
lenses, but one set smaller and more 
comfortable for practice, the other 
slightly larger and more stable when 
he rolls his eyes up to catch passes 
in a game. They are less comfortable, 
more functional. Although in college 
he wore contacts only during night 
games, his eyes have grown steadily 
weaker as a pro. He’s probably lucky 
he can see at all after so much film 
watching. An occupational hazard. 
Another such hazard to receivers 
is the sun in Los Angeles, Berry had 
his eye doctor make up sun goggles, 
which others are now using. The 
goggles cut peripheral vision but al- 
low him to catch passes into the sun. 
Still another hazard is jammed 
thumbs. Colt. trainer Ed Block found 
him some Silly Putty, a rubberized 
children’s play putty, in 1955, and Ray- 
mond hasn’t missed over a day after 
jamming a thumb since. In junior col- 
lege he missed six weeks’ workouts 


with a sprained thumb. He squeezes 
the putty about ten minutes a day, 
working it with his flatter and wider 
right thumb (splayed by many thrown 
footballs), then with his left (on the 
supporting hand). All Colt receivers 
now use Silly Putty. 

The details and dedication are the 
difference in Berry’s performance. It 
has been a great performance to date. 
An All-Pro for the last four years, 
Raymond has caught 368 passes in 
seven seasons, an average of 52 per 
year. The No. 1 pass receiver in NFL 
history, Green Bay’s Don Hutson, had 
489 in 11 seasons, an average of 44 
per year. Ef he stays healthy, Berry 
will most likely overtake Hutson in 
three years or less. 

And what has put Raymond Berry 
so close to the pass-catching pinnacle? 
Mostly his attention to details, con- 
stant practice and unusual gimmicks. 
The things that people laugh at with- 
out thinking about them, the things 
that have brought Raymond Berry 
his reputation as an “eccentric” have 
made him the No. 1 man In his pro- 
fession, 
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THE RICH ROLLINS SURPRISE 


(Continued from page 27) 

more than I ever had, trying to show 
him up. My Dad told me after the 
season that Billy had come to him in 
Cleveland and explained what he was 
doing and why. I didn’t know how 
much baseball meant to Martin until 
he was cut from the roster this spring. 
Whenever he sees me, he still reminds 
me nof to get cocky, Now I know it 
doesn’t pay. He taught me a lot.” 
_ Baker believes Rollins learned a lot 
just sitting on the bench. “It shows 
you the type of kid he is,” the coach 
Says. “He made a detailed study of 
the hitters which is quite a bit of 
What third base is all about,” After 
the season Rich and Bernie Allen 
played in the rookie instructional 
league in Florida under manager Del 
Wilber. Rollins had trouble pulling 
the ball, hit .250 and the plan was to 
send him to Vancouver of the Pacific 
Coast League for the 1962 season. 

“T wasn’t so good in the Florida 
League,” Rich recalls, “I was plain 
awful. I couldn’t understand it. I was 
in good shape, wasn’t worn out because 
IT hadn’t had any spring training in 
1961. Still, nothing went right.” After 
the rookie-league season, Rich went 
home to Parma, Ohio, where he made 
use of his teacher's license by work- 
ing as a physical-education instructor 
in the local high school. He also condi- 
tioned himself as never before, play- 
ing handball and working with 
weights to strengthen his wrists and 
forearms. When he reported to spring 
training, he changed the plans the 
Twins had for him. His theme song 
could be With A Little Bit Of Luck, 
because luck and a batting tip from 
outfielder Jim Lemon helped Rich 
start the 1962 season in the majors. 

The luck came when shortstop Zoilo 
Versalles came down with the mumps 
in the spring. With Versalles out of the 
lineup, Rollins got a chance to play 
short. He did well and when Versalles 
tame back, manager Sam Mele, im- 
pressed with Rich’s hitting, moved 
him to third and shifted Harmon 
Killebrew to left field. Ironically, the 
move put Jim Lemon on the bench 


and Rollins credits Lemon’s batting 
tip as the reason for his improved 
hitting. “Lemon got me to loosen the 
fingers of my right hand on the bat, 
particularly the index finger,’ Rollins 
says, “and I found out I was able to 
roll my wrists over quicker. This 
helped me to pull the ball again as I 
had in sandlot days and at Wilson.” 

Playing in 15 spring-training games, 
Rollins led the Twins in hittmg with 
a .400 average. Beyond the natural 
headline—Killer Killebrew Loses Job 
To Redheaded Schoolteacher—nobody 
paid much attention to Rollins. Even 
Cal Griffith, owner of the Twins, re- 
garded Rollins lightly during part of 
spring training. “I hear Harmon 
Killebrew, John Goryl, George Banks 
and Bill Tuttle mentioned at third 
base,” Griffith said. “Well, I’ve got 
a dark horse for you—Nestor Velaz- 
quez.” Velazquez wound up being 
shipped to where Rollins was supposed 
to go—Vancouver. 

Rollins hit safely in the season's 
first 11 games, driving in 14 runs. He 
was steady afield and though he was 
occasionally erratic with his throw- 
ing arm, first-baseman Vic Power 
saved him some errors, From the very 
beginning of the season, Rich kept a 
notebook on baseball situations. What 
pitchers were throwing what to him 
were the most important things in it. 
His thick wrists, his most impressive 
physical attribute, were worked on 
each day. He would tie a piece of rope 
around his suitcase, extend the rope 
to a broom and roll the broom back 
and forth in his hands. He carried a 
hand-gripper in his luggage and soon 
had other Twins employing the exer- 
ciser, Catcher Earl Battey was im- 
pressed by Rollins’ preparation for a 
game, “He gets keyed up in the club- 
house before we go out on the field,” 
Battey says, “and he’s all baseball 
until the shower.” 

Mele was getting much more power 
from Rollins’ bat than he expected. 
After Rich’s first hot streak in the 
opening weeks, Mele said, “I expect 
him to hit around .270 which is good, 
plus he’s going to give me good de- 


fense at third base.” Through the 
first half of the season, Rollins never 
fell down to .300. He hit one slump 
but came out of it in June to take 
over the American League batting 
lead on the tenth of the month with a 
.356 average. 

How good a hitter is Rollins? Floyd 
Baker, the closest observer of Rich's 
career, likens him to Whitey Kurow- 
ski, who played third base for the St. 
Louis Cardinals in the 1940s and was 
a .290 hitter. Baker first scouted Rol- 
lins when Rich was a sophomore at 
Kent State in 1957, “I liked his bat 
right from the start,” Baker says. “He 
reminded me of a steady hitter. not 
a spectacular one. His college coach, 
Matt Resick, was real high on him. As 
I remember my report on him it was 
average runner, average arm, above 
average hitter and excellent in atti- 
tude, desire and determination, 

“That last one’s the real key to what 
I thought of Rich. Scouts have defined 
desire as in the head. It's wishful 
thinking and it’s fine. But determina- 
tion is in the heart. And you've got to 
have the heart to make the desire 
come true. Rich had it.” 

As the season wore on and Rollins 
continued to hang among the batting 
leaders, he made a tiny concession— 
for him it was a boast—toward ad- 
mitting he knew something about hit- 
ting. “I’m learning a lot more now, 
waiting for my pitches more,” Rich 
said. “In the minors you face an in- 
flUx of players. You don’t see the 
same starting pitchers. Here you usu- 
ally see the same ones all the time. 
Mostly they’re trying to make me hit 
the curveball, breaking it over the 
inside, The pitchers I’ve found rough- 
est to hit, and don’t ask me what it is, 
are Terry, Grba, Donovan, McBride 
and Chicago’s Eddie Fisher.” All 
throw pretty good curveballs. Still 
Rollins was hitting well against other 
breaking-ball pitchers, so he wasn’t 
ready to write home and say, “I'll be 
home soon, folks. They’re throwing 
curves.” 

Rich actually had little time to 
write home about anything. As his 
hits mounted his free time dwin- 
dled. “I never figured it was like 
this,’ he said, “In fhe beginning I 


used to get fan mail, two or three let- 
ters a day. I always want to answer 
the letters, but now it’s become im- 
possible. I really don’t like to have 
people know me wherever I go, ’'m 
more of a shy person than an ex- 
trovert. 

“Tve probably hurt some people by 
being short or impolite. I try not to 
be that way but it happens. A boy in 
Parma wrote and asked me to send 
him $42 to back a baseball team. I’d 
like to but I can’t. ’'m not making 
that much.” 

What Rich was making was slightly 
above the major-league minimum 
salary of $7000. Money wasn’t every- 
thing, though. What other major 
leaguers besides Rollins and Allen 
have cows named after them, courtesy 
of the wife of a Minnesota farmer. 
“Good thing it wasn’t a pig or a 
goat,” Rollins said. Rich took some 
kidding from the Twins about his 
namesake. He also took some kidding 
when he had 16 bats shipped to him 
on a recent road trip and wound up 
using Don Mincher’s bat. 

The bat-changing fitted into Rich’s 
theory of hitting: If one thing isn’t 
working you try something else, like 
somebody else’s bat. He also sand- 
papers the handle of a bat down when 
his hands felt thick and lumpy. He’ll 
try to poke the ball to right field 
to break out of a slump. Baker be- 
lieves part of the reason why Rollins 
may be a better hitter than anybody 
anticipated is because of an acute 
ability to analyze himself. “He works 
himself out of his own slumps,” the 
coach says. 

Off the field, Rich is quite likely to 
be found with a book or a magazine 
in his hands. Allen, the rookie team- 


Mate who is a year younger at 23, 
kids Rollins about his few dates. “TI 
take him along with me when we're 
on the road,” Bernie says, “and Yl 
go to buy a sweater for my wife. I'll 
tell him marriage is a great thing 
but he usually winds up buying a pipe 
and a book. Seriously, though, we’ve 
discussed this and I agree with Rich. 
He doesn’t want to go out with girls 
who are crazy about him just because 
he’s an athlete.” 

Other teammates, not as well ac- 
quainted with Rollins, the man, have 
observations to make about Rollins, 
the ballplayer. Bob Allison says, “I’ve 
always thought of myself as a hustler, 
but this guy works so hard he makes 
me look like I'm dogging it.” Earl 
Battey doesn’t think enough attention 
is paid to Rich’s fielding. “Every- 
body raves about his hitting,” Battey 
says, “but it’s been Rich’s fielding 
that has impressed me so much. I 
believe I knew he could hit even in 
his brief appearance last year but I 
wasn’t so sure about his fielding.” 

Then there’s Johnny Goryl, one of 
the spring-time candidates for third 
base. ‘Everything Rich gets, he de- 
serves,” Goryl says. “He worked for 
it. And how he worked.” One of the 
things Rollins won’t get is the Rookie 
Of The Year award. He's ineligible 
for it, despite only 17 major-league 
at-bats prior to 1962, because he was 
on the Minnesota roster for more 
than 45 days last season. He refuses 
to express any regrets about his in- 
eligibility, “Probably if I wasn’t up 
here as long as I was last year,” he 
says, “I wouldn’t have the confidence 
to be up here this year.” 

One of the things he did get was 
the starting third-base job for the 


American League’s All-Star team. In 
fact, Rollins got more votes from op- 
posing ballplayers than any other 
American Leaguer. Mickey Mantle 
finished second. Still, the day before 
the lineup was announced, Rollins 
sat in the coffee shop of the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel in Washington and re- 
fused to concede he had a chance to 
make the team. “Even if I do make 
it,” he said, “I don’t think it’s right. 
Brooks Robinson and Clete Boyer 
have established careers to look back 
on and they belong on it ahead of me.” 

It did no good to remind Rollins he 
had been the most successful third- 
baseman in the American League to 
that point in 1962. The mere mention 
of the word successful bridled him. 
“Everybody tells me I’m on the road 
to success,” he said, vigorously stirring 
his coffee. “I’m not ready to believe 
it. You can get shot down overnight. 
If I last five years in the majors, 
then I can tell you whether I’m a 
success or not. All I’ve got to look 
at is a hot streak,” 

The next morning six teammates 
who had gotten to the hotel lobby 
before Rollins and had bought their 
morning papers rose to congratulate 
Rich as he walked to them from the 
elevator. They told him of his All- 
Star nomination. He was surprised. 
He put on his glasses he wears for 
baseball, reading and movies (“I have 
one eye shaped like a basketball and 
the other like a football,” he says) 
and read a vote count that indicated 
what his fellow American Leaguers 
thought about him. Rich Rollins, who 
had surprised the big-league ball- 
players with his skill, had been sur- 
prised by them in return. 
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TALE OF A TRAVELIN’ MAN 


(Continued from page 50) 
if lcan keep on doing it,” he answered. 
*“T haven’t been going so good the past 
week.” 

“You bet he hasn’t,”’ said a reporter 
on the rim of the crowd, “He's gone 
four for 23. A streak hitter. That's his 
history.” 

“You used to have trouble hitting 
the inside pitch at the knees, didn’t 
you?" someone asked. 

Essegian frowned even harder than 
normal. “I’m hitting good because ’m 
getting to play every day, that’s all 
there is to it,” he said. “Baseball isn’t 
a test of a few days. You have to get 
the chance to show what you can do 
over a season, even a couple of sea- 
sons.” 

“Let’s see,” asked another writer. 
“You began to play regular about a 
month ago, after Gabe Paul traded Vic 
Power to Minnesota. They moved 
Tito Francona in from the outfield to 
first base and put you in left field.” 

“That's right,” said Essegian, “Ex- 
cuse me, now; it’s my turn to hit.” 

After he left, one writer said, grin- 
ning: “I think he’s afraid that if he 
talks about it too much, that .347 aver- 
age might just disappear in smoke.” 


[8 the press box before the game, 
the reporter checked over bio- 
graphical material on Essegian. Born 
August 9, 1931, near Boston .. . Now 
resides in Los Angeles, where his 
family moved when he was a child 
. . . Has an older brother, Howard, 
now a chiropractor, and two sisters 
_. , Attended Fairfax High in Los 
Angeles, starred in football and base- 
ball, . . At Stanford was captain of 
both football and baseball teams. 
Played on team (won 9, lost 1) that 
went to 1952 Rose Bowl... 

Brought up by the Phils in 1958... 
Hit .246 in 39 games ... Sent to 
Cardinals early in 1959, then went to 
Dodgers late in 1959 season . . . Got 
several important pinch hits to help 
Dodgers win pennant . , . Became first 
man ever to hit two pinch-hit home- 
runs in a World Series, a record still 
standing ... In 1960 was used mostly 
as a righthanded pinch-hitter by the 
Dodgers, hit .215 and three homers in 
79 at bats... Was sold after season 
to Orioles, who traded him in April, 
1961, to A’s, who traded him in May 
to Indians . . . Pinch hit mostly in 
1961, hitting .289 and 12 home runs 
in 173 at bats. 

The writer turned back to the game 
and Essegian. The game—and first 
place—was decided on one pitch. In 
the sixth inning Mudcat Grant grooved 
a fastball too high and Roger Maris 
lined it into the right-field seats. The 
Yankees went on to collect four more 
runs and win, 5-0. Batting fourth 
Essegian struck out swinging on a low 
curve, popped up a low fastball, struck 
out swinging on a low fastball, and 
walked. Cleveland was a game back 
in second place and Chuck Essegian’s 
average had slipped to .339. He had 
now gone four for 26. 


“Essegian is a real power hitter,* 
said the American League manager, 
talking to an inquiring reporter this 
spring. “Make a mistake and he'll hit 
the four-flushing bali out of here. But 
when he’s not hitting, he strikes out 
too much. He takes his eye off the 
ball. He stops following it.” 


“T would not have the Chuck Essegian 


kind of ballplayer on my team,” said 
the National League manager. “There’s 
something—you can’t put your finger 
on it—that stops him from being the 
complete ballplayer. He’s the kind 
who stopped here (he waves his arm 
at chest level), and never went any 
further.” 


“In baseball they put tags on you,” 
said Richie Ashburn. “Chuck’s got the 
utilityman tag—good righty pinch- 
hitter. Sometimes a man has to fight 
his whole career to get rid of a tag 
like that.” 


“When did an outfielder make it 
big after he was 30?” asked the Cleve- 
land writer. “I can think of only one 
—Dixie Walker. Chuck will be 31 this 
season—the odds are against him,” 


Tt was a little past four o’clock the 
next afternoon as Essegian sat with 
the reporter in the Hotel Biltmore. 
Tall (six foot) and solid (200 pounds), 
he has the hard, chiselled torso of a 
fullback, which he once was, and the 
dark handsomeness of a movie actor, 
which he oecasionally is (playing bit 
parts in TV westerns like Shotgun 
Slade during the off-season). With 
his coal-black hair and burnished 
skin, the gifts of his Armenian an- 
cestry. he resembles a leaner version 
of TV’s Ben Casey. 

“T know I have this grim look on my 
face all the time,” he said to the re- 
porter. “I’m not really tense or mad at 
anyone; it's just the way I am, My 
mother was always after me to be 
more congenial. But I’m like my fa- 
ther, We're hard to get to know, I 
guess. We make friends slowly. We 
don’t like to push ourselves on people, 


HE shook his head. On a nearby 
cabinet were record albums by The 
Modern Jazz Quartet, Art Van Damne, 
and Ray Conniff, “They’re Woodie 
Held’s,” he explained. “My roomie’s. 
He brings a portable phonograph with 
him when we're on the road. Mostly 
we just relax in our room, listening 
to records. I like almost everything— 
classical, jazz, popular, even country 
musie once in awhile.” 

He paused, a shy grin skidding over 
the lean dark face. “I played the vio- 
lin when I was younger. Sometimes I 
still pick it up, but ’m not real good 
at it.” 


Los Angeles some 20 years ago: “I 
do not usually take pupils,” said the 
First Violinist of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. He was talking to 
Chuck Essegian’s parents. “But your 
boy is exceptional, and I will try to 
help him. However, he must give up 
baseball, It will ruin his hands.” 


“T like to be with musicians when 
they’re working,’ Essegian was say- 
ing. “When I’m in New York, friends 
take me to recording sessions, when 
someone like Ellington or Basie is 
cutting. Back home in Los Angeles, 
my father and I have built a hi-fi set 
for our house; we can pipe music into 
most every room.” 

He and Held talk mostly about 
music and fishing, “In the off-season,” 
said Essegian, sitting up now on the 
side of the bed, “some friends and I 
—we go up maybe 10,000 feet in the 
Sierras, fishing for golden  trouf, 
which are indigenous to the area. You 
hit a stream and just wade along; it’s 


real peaceful, Sometimes I don't even 
try_to catch anything. I'll stop fishing 
and take some pictures. Or we'll kick 
a football around, or just talk. I have 
a friend, Loren Jessup; he’s a dentist, 
and we talk politics, books, inventions 
that would be successful—everything. 
Except baseball. To tell you the truth, 
I don’t really enjoy talking baseball.” 


Los Angeles in the summer of 1962: 
“If they give Chuck the good chance,” 
Loren Jesswp told the reporter on the 
telephone, “he'll make it. It beats me. 
Here’s a boy—clean-cut, a real Jack 
Armstrong type, doesn’t drink or 
smoke. Yet he doesn’t plau, while 
other ones—the wild living kind, the 
loud mouths—they get to play. It 
doesn’t seem fair.” 


_ “In baseball,” Essegian said, walk- 
ing over to the hotel-room window, 
“They're always putting labels on you. 
Three years ago, a scout saw you. You 
couldn’t hit a curve, You get the label: 
Can’t hit curves. But after three years, 
you've learned to hit curves. It makes 
no difference. You have the reputa- 
tion for not hitting curves, so the 
reputation sticks.” 

Now a hardness was coming into his 
voice. “It’s crazy. A manager gets a 
report from a scout who has seen you 
once or twice. The report says you 
can’t hit curves. Or you can’t field. Or 
you're slow. How many managers 
check up on the report? Not many.” 


Vero Beach in the spring of 1960: 
“TU bet that Essegian can outrun that 
pack of rookies,” said Gil Hodges to 
another Dodger. There were some hot- 
rod rookies in the pack, but Essegian 
won handily. Chuckling, Hodges bun- 
dled the money into his wallet. 


“Yeah, I was married once,” Esseg- 
ian said, staring out the window, “It 
was a big mistake. I was 23, she was 
19. It lasted only five months. We 
really didn’t know much about each 
other.” 

He paused for almost a half min- 
ute. “Look,” he said, finally, “the 
whole thing really was my fault. After 
all, it’s the man who does the choos- 
ing, not the girl. If it doesn’t work, 
he’s the one fo blame.” 


HERE was another long pause. 

“Anyway,” he said, walking the 
length of the room, shoulders slouched 
and hands jammed in his packets, “it’s 
probably a good thing I’m not married. 
The way I’ve been bouncing around— 
what kind of a life would that be for 
my wife or family? 

“T like playing baseball. But I hate 
the traveling, the living out of suit- 
cases. You see nothing but ball parks 
and _ hotels. ‘ 

“Sometimes I wish I had tried pro 
football. There you find out vight 
away if you are going to make it or 
not. There’s no bouncing around 
minor leagues, no gambling with time. 

“That's what I'm doing—gambling 
with time. At Stanford I took pre- 
med courses, which you must take if 
you want to go on to dentistry school. 
I like dentistry. You study a problem, 
like a lawyer studies a problem, but 
a dentist gets to solve the problem 
himself—with his own pair of hands. 
I like working with my hands. 

“The trouble is, dentistry school 
takes four years, And it’s tough try- 
ing to set up a practice after a man is 
40 or so. But it can be done, I guess. 
You can do anything if you make up 
your mind.” He sat down heavily on 


the bed, clasping his hands. “One 
day, though, I’ve got to decide how 
much longer I can afford to stick with 
baseball. 

“When you're young, things like 

baseball seem important. When you’re 
older, you look ahead ten years—you 
wonder where you're going—and 
baseball doesn’t seem so important. 
All of us, I guess, look back and 
think: Maybe I should have done that. 
Or that. 
_ “Sure, I have regrets. It eats at me 
inside sometimes. But you can’t keep 
second~guessing your life. It can drive 
you crazy.” 


Pittsburgh in the summer of 1960: 

teammate introduced Essegian to 
the brother of Marshall Goldberg, the 
former Pitt All America. Goldberg’s 
brother was a successful dentist. “You 
know,” said Goldberg, “I always 
wanted to play big-league baseball. I 
sure would like to change places with 
you guys.” 

The thought blurred across Es- 
segian’s mind: “And I'd like to change 
places with you.” 


“It comes down to this,” said Es- 
segian, leaning back on the bed, “I’m 
gambling I can put together a few 
good years in baseball. Then I'll have 
some dollars to help out when I start 
another career, something ouiside 
baseball. The money is important— 
nobody wants to knock his head 
against a wall for nothing. But, truth- 
fully, the money isn’t the big reason 
why I’m sticking. The big reason? 
The big reason is to prove something 
to a lot of people in baseball.” 

That evening the Indians filed into 
their dugout shortly after 6 pm, 
for the night game with the Yankees. 
Manager Mel McGaha had taped the 
lineup card on a dugout post. Es- 
segian’s name was not on it. 

“I thought he needed a rest,” said 
McGaha, the lantern-jawed type. “I 
play the best nine men I have at a 
given time. And that’s it.’ 

But the best nine men weren’t hit- 
ting, and the Yankees’ Bill Stafford 
shut them out again, 4-0, on two 
singles. In the ninth, Essegian pinch 
hit for pitcher Jim Perry. With the 
count one-and-two, Stafford jammed 
him with an inside fastball and Es- 
segian popped it off his fists to third. 
Cleveland was now two games behind 
the Yankees, and Essegian was four 
for 27. 

Later, in the Indians’ plane en route 
to Boston, Essegian talked about his 
past. “If it weren't for my brother 
Howard,” he said softly, “I guess I’d 
be carrying a lunch pail somewhere 
today. He was a real good athlete. In 
high school he played with Jim Har- 
dy, who was later a quarterback with 
the Rams. Once Hardy told me: ‘That 
brother of yours, he could have been 
one of the best.’ 

“But Howard had to work to help 
out at home, so he got to play little 
ball. When the high-school football 
coach heard I was his kid brother, he 
wanted me for the team, without ever 
seeing me play. But I had a good 
paper route, making four-five dollars 
a day. I knew the folks needed that 
money. 

“Then one day Howard said to me: 
‘Go out for the team. If you make 
first string, I'll deliver your papers.’ 

“T made first string. When baseball 
time came around, he said he’d do 
the same thing. I made All-City in 
football and baseball, and that’s how 
I got to go to college, on a football 
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scholarship. I owe everything I’ve ac- 
complished so far to Howard. Just 
imagine! He was a grown man then, 
just out of the service, going to col- 
lege. How many men would go around 
every afternoon delivering their kid 
brother’s newspapers?” 


Los Angeles in the summer of 1962: 
“I know Chuck has the tools to make 
it in the big leagues,’ Howard Es- 
segian told the reporter. “If I didn’t, 
I'd tell him to quit right now, And I 
know that if I told him, he would 
quit.” 


The stewardess moved up the aisle, 
serving steaks. “My biggest error was 
signing with Sacramento after I grad- 
uated from Stanford,” Essegian said, 
cutting into his filet. “They had no 
working agreement with a big-league 
club. They sent me to places like 
Salem, Little Rock and Tulsa. No- 
body was interested in teaching you 
anything; you weren’t being groomed 
by an organization. All they wanted— 
those independent clubs—was a .350 
hitter to pep up the box office, and if 
you didn’t hit .350, goodbye. 

“I did like Salem, though. I’d get 
up about four in the morning and 
walk out by myself into those Oregon 
hills and fish. It must have helped. 
T hit .366. 

“That year—it was 1956—I signed 
with the Phils after working myself 
loose from Sacramento. I went to 
camp with them in 1958, and stuck 
for part of the season. But Mayo 
Smith had a pack of outfielders. When 
you got a chance to hit, you went up 
pressing—to stay in the lineup. That's 
what kills an in-and-out ballplayer: 
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You try too hard and they get you 
out. Then you sit on the bench for 
a week and grow cold. 

“My roomie was Solly Hemus. He 
was real nice to me. I didn’t know 
anybody, but he’d take me to dinner 
to meet his friends. When I came to 
the Cardinals in 1959, I felt kind of 
funny—him being the manager and 
our having been so close. He played 
me in spring training, and I did well 
enough, but I don’t think I batted 40 
times once the season started. I never 
said anything to Solly, though; in 
fact, to this day we’ve never men- 
tioned it between us.” 

The plane grunted down its wheels 
over Boston, Essegian buckled his 
seat belt. “The Cardinals sent me to 
Rochester,” he said in the flat voice. 
“A month later they sent me to the 
Dodgers’ Spokane club, and in late 
1959 the Dodgers brought me up. 

“Playing on that team—it was my 
most gratifying experience in base- 
ball. Everyone pulled for everyone 
else. Having guys like Gil and Duke 
—men you had read about for years— 
pulling for you to get a hit, it was a 
real thrill. We won the pennant, and 
then I hit those two homers in the 
Series. But the Dodgers didn’t play 
me much in 1960, and I asked Buzzie 
Bavasi to trade me.” 

The chartered bus rolled down 
the softly lit Boston avenue. “The 
Dodgers sent me to Baltimore in 
early 1961,” Essegian said. “But they 
played me only a few times in spring 
training. One day, some guy—I don’t 
know who he was—told me to pack 
my bags, I'd been sent to Kansas City. 
Joe Gordon was the manager there, 
and after he picked a pitcher to pinch 
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hit with me on the bench, I knew I 
wasn’t going to get much of a chance 
there, The A’s sent me to Cleveland— 
my third club in three months. 

“T was lucky and got some good 
pinch hits. One day I asked Jimmie 
Dykes (then the manager) to play 
me regular. ‘Look,’ he said, ‘you’re 
in the big leagues. You got a good 
reputation as a pinch-hitter. What 
more do you want?’ 

*T didn’t say anything—what can 

ou say?—but I thought: Would 

ykes be happier as a coach than as 
a manager? Of course not. Then why 
should I be happier as a second-string- 
er than as a regular?” 


Los Angeles in the ldte winter of 
1962: Gabe Paul had come out to talk 
with Essegian. “I'll get on the phone 
right now, Chuck,” he said, “and I'll 
try to trade you, like you ask, But 
Pll only trade you to a club that plays 
you regular, There’s no point in your 
going from our bench to another 
bench.” With Essegian standing by, 
Paul phoned the Angels’ Fred Haney 
and then the Red Sox’ Dick O’Connell. 
He proposed various deals, including 
Essegian and another Indian for Leon 
Wagner. Both officials turned him 
down. “You see,” said Paul. “I tried 
to trade you like I promised, but no- 
body will giwe you a regular job.” 


Essegian and the reporter stood in 
the dark lobby of Boston’s Kenmore 


Hotel. It was close to two in the 
morning. “You realize,” said the re- 
porter, “that lots of players say they’d 
be regulars if they only got the 
chance. But when they get the chance 
—like the guys with the Mets—most 
of them fail.” 

“OK,” he said, “But there’s no way 
of knowing you'll fail until you get 
the chance, A ballplayer has got to 
show confidence that he'll do well if 
he gets the chance. If he shows no 
confidence, if he’s happy to be a part- 
time player, he’s wasting his time in 
baseball.” 

In the game the following night, 
he was back in the lineup. “Sure,” 
he said. “I felt bad when he benched 
me last night. But what can you do? 
It’s one man’s opinion.” 

He talked about other managers he 
had played for. “They didn’t think 
much of my ability. But that was their 
opinion, not fact. Baseball is based 
on opinion, One man’s opinion against 
another man’s opinion.” 

He paused, watching the ‘reporter 
scribble notes. “I’m up here to have 
good years and put away some money. 
But I'm also up here to show those 
guys—all the people who said detri- 
mental things about me—that they 
were wrong. Just like I want to show 
my brother and my friends that their 
faith in me was justified,” 

The Indians won the game, 14-9, 
scoring five runs in the top of the 
13th. Essegian hit a long fly to score 


a runner from third in the first, but 
he struck out in the second on a tight 
fastball and rolled to second in the 
fourth. In the sixth, he singled 
through the middle, but popped up 
on a jammer in the eighth, Then 
Willie Tasby replaced him in left. 

The following day, Essegian had a 
single in four trips as the Indians 
won, 10-4. He went hitless in the first 
game of the doubleheader the next 
day, won by Boston, 4-3. He was 
benched for the second game, won by 
Cleveland, 9-3, Al Luplow replaced 
him in left, hitting a single, double 
and triple and making two catches 
described in newspapers as “dazzling.” 

Luplow was back in left for the 
final game of the series, won by 
Cleveland, 10-0. The papers showed 
Cleveland in second place, a half game 
behind Minneapolis, and Essegian bat- 
ting .326. 

Gone were not only 21 points off his 
batting average. Gone were five more 
days in his gamble with time. But 
Chuck Essegian’s stubborn pride im- 
pels him to go on gambling. It impels 
him to suffer each year the teeth- 
stinging torture of frustration, of com- 
ing so near to his goal that he some- 
times gets to taste it, only to have it 
yanked away. But Chuck Essegian— 
the determined kind—must fo on try- 
ing to prove that he and his friends 
are right, and that baseball and its 
scouts are wrong. 
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MEL ALLEN’S ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL PREVIEW 


(Continued from page 29) 
optical skill—can look one way and 
throw the other—and he has the ex- 
perienced touch of looking over his 
field and defenses before throwing.” 

Equivalent accolades (though not 
as many) have been applied to 
our second-team quarterback, Sonny 
Gibbs of Texas Christian University. 
Big (6-7, 230 pounds), tough and 
talented, Gibbs led the Southwest 
Conference in total offense last sea- 
son with 1198 yards—999 passing and 
199 rushing. His 999 yards, on 71 com- 
pletions, were the most gained by any 
conference passer and his 18 points 
tied for his school’s scoring lead. 
Gibbs also led TCU in pass inter- 
ceptions, was fifth in kickoff returns 
and did the kicking off and occasional 
punting for the team, 

One of the best all-round backs in 
the country is Terry Baker, our third- 
team choice, Oregon State’s single- 
wing tailback in 1960, Baker switched 
to quarterback when the team switched 
to the T in 1961 and showed no slack- 
off from the skill that had earned 
him an All-Coast rating as a sopho- 
more. As a junior Terry rushed for 
355 yards and passed for 875, a 1230 
total. He scored two touchdowns and 
passed for five. 

Passing for touchdowns was the 
1961 forte of Glynn Griffing, another 
quarterback to watch. Throwing to 
his talented Mississippi receivers, 
Glynn led the Southeastern Confer- 
ence in touchdown passes last year 
with ten. He may move higher than 
honorable mention in the post-season 
ratings; so may two more of our hon- 
orable-mention picks, Jerry Gross of 
Detroit and Dick Shiner of Maryland. 

Griffing’s coach, Johnny Vaught, 
offers abundant praise of the quarter- 
back and eyen more abundant praise 
of an opponent, Hutchinson, one of 


our first-team ends, Says Vaught of 
the Kentucky star: “I’ve never seen 
a player catch the ball like he does.” 
Against Vaught’s team last year, 
Hutchinson caught five passes for 91 
yards. Overall last season Tom caught 
32 passes for a Kentucky-record 543 
yards, four touchdowns and three 
conversions. His most spectacular 
catch came against LSU, a stumbling 
reception capped by a burst into the 
end zone past three defenders on a 
scoring play covering 77 yards. After- 
ward LSU coach Paul Dietzel shook 
his head in wonder, “That guy,” said 
Paul, “is a wild thing who makes 
some of the most ungodly catches 
you ever saw.” He also does a good 
job blocking and tackling and is ex- 
pected to do some intercepting as a 
spot-situation corner back this season. 

Hutchinson’s first-team end alter- 
ego, Richter, tied two Big Ten records 
last season by catching 36 passes, 
seven of them for touchdowns in con- 
ference games. He broke a Big Ten 
record with the 656 yards he gained 
on the receptions. For the season, 
against all of Wisconsin’s opponents, 
he caught 47 passes, second highest 
total in the country, for 817 yards, 
tops in the country, and eight touch- 
downs, tying him for the national 
lead. The two-year totals of this tough, 
6-6, 230-pounder are 72 passes caught 
for 1179 yards and nine touchdowns. 

Even more impressive than Richter 
statistically but not as skilled an all- 
round football player is Hugh Camp- 
bell of Washington State, picked on 
our second team. Last season Hugh 
caught 53 passes for 723 yards. His 
two-year record is 119 catches for 
1604 yards, 15 touchdowns, and a 13.5- 
yard average per reception, When I 
saw Campbell play last season he 
impressed me most with his faking. 
Nobody in college football can decoy 


as well as this boy. He can drop you 
to the ground just by jitterbugging 
around as he gets ready to catch a 
punt. 

Defense is the impressive strength 
of our other second-team end, big 
(6-3, 220 pounds) Dave Robinson of 
Penn State. In the Gator Bowl last 
season, Robinson made what may 
have been the top defensive play of 
the year. He leapfrogged two Gaoria 
Tech linemen, smashed the Tech quar- 
terback so hard the ball popped into 
the air, and recovered the fumble, On 
offense in the Gator Bowl game, Rob- 
inson caught four passes for 40 yards. 
In the five games he played last year 
(he was out six weeks with a dislo- 
cated shoulder), he caught seven 
passes for 105 yards. A guard in his 
sophomore season at Penn State, Rob- 
inson adds interior-line-tough block- 
ing to his defensive and pass-catching 
skills. 

Other ends to watch are our third- 
team choices—Army’s John Ellerson, 
who excels at blocking and tackling, 
and Syracuse’s John Mackey, who 
caught 15 passes for 321 yards last 
season, a 21.4-yard average per catch 
—and in particular among our hon- 
orable mentions Georgia Tech’s Ted 
Davis, Rice’s Gene Raesz and Iowa's 
Cloyd Webb. 

Webb’s teammate, halfback Fergu- 
son, had one of the gaudiest rushing 
averages in the nation last season— 
15 yards per carry. Trouble was he 
carried the ball only twice all year— 
in Iowa’s first game, a disastrous game 
for the Hawkeyes because in it Fergu- 
son was knocked out of football com- 
mission for the season, A senior in 
1961, Larry was granted another sea- 
gon’s eligibility by the Big Ten since 
he played only part of one game in 
what should have been his final year. 
He’s back in action for 1962 and he’s 


back on our pre-season first team. 

Convinced that Larry’s injured knee 
is sufficiently healed, we choose him 
to the first team on the same evidence 
we used last year: his 1960 record. 
As a junior in ’60, Ferguson carried 
the ball 90 times for 665 yards, a 
7.4-yard average. Most impressive, as 
we mentioned last season, were his 
speed and faking in the open field. 
His long runs in ’60 included touch- 
down bursts of 85, 70 and 91 yards. 

Kochman, who shares a first-team 
halfback rating with Ferguson, also 
shares first-team seniority with him. 
Roger’s football career at Penn State 
was originally scheduled to end after 
the ’61 season, but an injury that kept 
him out of every ’60 game earned him 
eligibility for this year. The injury— 
to Roger's knee—also held back his 
progress in 1961. He didn’t get back 
into his breakaway groove until the 
fourth game, when his return to form 
was formally acknowledged by his 
first starting assignment. From then 
on Kochman was the speedster people 
remembered from 1959—when he re- 
turned a kickoff 100 yards against 
Syracuse; when he scored Penn State’s 
only touchdown in its 7-0 Liberty 
Bowl victory over Alabama. Begin- 
ning, really, with his fourth-game 
heroics last year, Roger rushed for 
666 yards (13th highest total in the 
country) on 129 carries for a 5.2-yard 
average. He led Penn State in rushing 
and also led the team in scoring (56 
points) and kickoff returns (ten for 
229 yards) and was third in pass re- 
ceiving with ten catches for 226 yards 
and three touchdowns. In addition to 
his speed, Kochman has crunching 

ower. He’s the best blocker in ‘the 
enn State backfield and he runs up 
the middle as well as outside. 

Another versatile back, perhaps the 
most versatile back in the country, is 
Mallon Faircloth, the Tennessee tail- 
back, Faircloth didn’t become a regu- 
lar until mid-season last year, but 
came on strong enough to finish fourth 
in the SEC in total offense with 475 
yards rushing and 460 passing. He 
completed 31 of 52 passes, eight for 
touchdowns. He is on our second team 
at halfback along with Charlie Mitch- 
ell, the University of Washington scat- 
back. In two seasons, averaging 5.4 
yards per carry, Mitchell has gained 
946 yards. Particularly outstanding on 
breakaway bursts, Mitchell has scor- 
ing runs of 90, 85, 63, 59 and 36 
yards among his statistical spotlights. 
Charlie also ranks as one of the Far 
West’s best defensive backs. 

Additional halfback excellence can 
be expected in ’62 from Ohio State’s 
speedy Paul Warfield, Iowa State’s 
tailback Dave Hoppmann, the nation's 
total offense leader last year, LSU’s 
back-of-all-talents Jerry Stovall and 
West Virginia’s strong, slippery Jim 
Moss, overlooked in most pre-season 
roundups, but picked here as possibly 
the “sleeper” of the season, 

A fellow who couldn't be over- 
looked, not with his team the defend- 
ing national champion, is our first- 
team fullback, Alabama’s Fracchia. 
Alabama’s chances of repeating as No. 
1 team in the country rest largely on 
how well Fracchia handles the ball- 
carrying burden. The Southeastern 
Conference’s leading rusher in 1961 
(652 yards on 130 carries for a 5-yard 
average), Mike is the man defenses 
will be aligned to stop in 1962. He 
should do well, anyway, with Ala- 
bama’s strong line and his own speed, 
power and balance going for him. 

Ray Poage, the top runner on a 
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Texas team favored to win the South- 
west Conference championship, figures 
to be the nation’s No. 2 fullback. 
Poage’s ball-carrying average was the 
same as Fracchia’s last year: five 
yards per rush. Ray carried 77 times 
and gained 383 yards, scored four 
touchdowns and picked up an addi- 
tional 66 yards for Texas with five 
pass receptions. 

Not a line-busting power runner 
like Poage and Fracchia, but a top 
fullback nevertheless is our third- 
team choice, speedy, 185-pound George 
Saimes of Michigan State. Saimes 
rushed for 451 yards and eight touch- 
downs last season and also excelled 
on defense. Other fullbacks with a 
ehance for All-America acclaim are 
Notre Dame’s Mike Lind, Auburn’s 
Larry Rawson and Nebraska’s Thun- 
der Thornton. Thornton in particular 
could move high in the post-season 
ratings. Last year he gained 618 yards 
on 127 carries and drew praise from 
pro scouts, too, for his linebacking. 

Top man in our interior line is 
tackle Bell, another returning player 
from the first team we picked last 
season. At 6-4 and 220 pounds, Bobby 
is big, tough and fast. He came to 
Minnesota as a quarterback, made the 
switch to tackle as a sophomore and 
by the end of his sophomore season 
was rated by many coaches as a better 
lineman than the Gophers’ Tom 
Brown, a unanimous All-America that 
year. Last season, as a junior, Bell 
impressed everyone, not only the men 
on the inside, with his skills. He 
excels at rushing passers and, with 
his height and long arms, has an added 
advantage in the art of annoying 
quarterbacks. He tackles crisply, sure- 


ly and frequently and blocks with a 
blast. Furthermore, his outstanding 
speed and cat-quick reflexes enable 
him to make quick recoveries after 
committing himself one way while a 
play starts in another direction, ‘“Bob- 
by Lee Bell,” says Minnesota’s coach, 
Murray Warmath, “plays the finest 
game of tackle I've ever seen anyone 
play.” 

A bear of a tackle, too, is our other 
first-team man, Mississippi’s Duna- 
way. Jim is 6-4 and 260 pounds, with 
unusual speed and mobility despite his 
bulk. The pros are particularly high 
on Dunaway, who reminds them, says 
one scout, of Gene (Big Daddy) Lips- 
comb in his best years. The one stigma 
stamped on Dunaway in the past was 
what some people called ‘lack of ma- 
ture judgment” on the field. But, as 
he enters his senior season, Jim seems 
to have achieved the maturity which, 
blended with his blocking and tack- 
ling skills, pushes him to the top team 
in our All-America preview. 

No slouches in size either are our 
second-team tackles, Garry Kalten- 
bach of Pitt and Art Gregory of Duke. 
Kaltenbach, 6-2 and 238 pounds, rates 
highly with pro scouts. So does Greg- 
ory, a 205-pounder, who excels on 
offense (he’s won blocking trophies 
the past two seasons) and does a top 
job on defense, too. 

Also keep your eye on tackles Ron 
Testa of Navy, a star in the important 
Army game last year; Jim (‘Lean 
And Mean”) Moss of South Carolina; 
Daryl Sanders and Bob Vogel of Ohio 
State; and Dave Graham of Virginia, 
drafted two years ago by the Phila- 
delphia Eagles and Houston Oilers. 

The top guard in the country is, 
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without question, Watson of Georgia 
Tech. A starter in Tech’s last 21 games, 
Watson has starred since his sopho- 
more season when the streak began. 
Dave plays right guard on offense and 
middle man on the line of scrim- 
mage on defense (“on the center's 
nose,” says a Tech spokesman). Fast 
and tough at 6-1, 217 pounds, he 
excels at scrimmage and downfield 
blocking (Tech credited him with suc- 
cessful completion of 75 percent of 
his attempted blocks in ’61) and tack- 
ling (he made 32 tackles in ’61). In- 
dicative of Watson’s skill was his per- 
formance against Duke last season. 
He was credited with ten tackles and 
21 successful blocks out of 25 attempts. 
Additionally he recovered two key 
fumbles. 

Among the major experiments in 
West Coast football this past spring 
(the big one was UCLA's switch from 
the single-wing to the T) was Ore- 
gon’s line revampment, notably the 
shifting of Steve Barnett from tackle 
to guard. Most of the time when a 
player switches positions his senior 
year he loses his chance for All-Amer- 
ica acclaim. Not Barnett, The same 
natural gifts that brought him fame 
as a tackle—outstanding speed, agility 
and strength—and the same skills— 
crunching blocking and rattling tack- 
ling—will, in our opinion, vault him 
to national prominence as a guard. 


Should the Baby Buffalo (that’s what 
the men at Oregon cali the 6-1, 252- 
pound star) return to tackle during 
the season, he will challenge Bell and 
Dunaway for a first-team All-America 
rating at that position. 

The man most likely to move up at 
guard if Barnett goes back to tackle 
is Howie Breinig, a relative peanut 
at his position. Breinig, co-captain of 
the Arizona team, is five feet, eight 
inches, 184 pounds. Still, say the men 
who have played against him, he 
moves back bigger opponents, much 
bigger opponents, “as if they were on 
roller skates.” Breinig may be too 
small to play pro ball, but in college 
(and we are picking a college All- 
America, not a pro draft list) he’s 
outstanding, 

Other outstanding guards are North- 
western’s Jack Cvercko, back in action 
after a season’s layoff due to an in- 
jury; Notre Dame’s Bob Lehmann, 
who played 258 minutes and made 41 
tackles as a sophomore last year; 
Columbia’s Tony Day, perhaps the 
best guard in the East; and Duke's 
Jean Berry. 

Wherever the Michigan State coaches 
put him in the interior line (and 
they’ve put him at tackle, guard and 
center the past two seasons), Dave 
Behrman has been a star. This season 
he’s set to play center and he ranks as 
the country’s best at the position, 


Were he a guard or a tackle, he'd 
rank at least among the best. Behrman 
has size (250 pounds), speed, agility, 
strength and intelligence. He blocks 
hard and tackles hard. Durable and 
versatile (he plays middle guard on 
defense), he led State in minutes 
played (321) as a sophomore in 1960 
and was second in minutes played 
(297) last year. 

Big and tough at 6-2 and 210 pounds, 
Alabama's Lee Roy Jordan is another 
center who will block and tackle his 
way to national acclaim in 1962. Jor- 
dan was picked as the best center 
in the SEC last season and as the out- 
standing lineman in the Blue Bonnet 
Bowl the season before. Tough, too, 
is Washington’s center, Ray Mansfield, 
6-3, 235 pounds. Mansfield, in addition 
to his basic blocking and tackling 
skills, has a knack for blocking kicks 
and punts and recovering fumbles at 
crucial moments, Other centers worth 
watching are Dartmouth’s Don Mc- 
Kinnon and North Carolina’s Joel 
Craver. 

With every position taken care of 
now, we’re ready for the football sea- 
son, How accurate will we be? Check 
us in December. Last year, eight of 
our first-team choices made it and one 
more, Larry Ferguson, might have if 
he hadn’t been out all season with the 
knee injury. 


PANCHO GONZALES PROBES TENNIS’ PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 46) 
Anderson: 
Apparently they waited too long in 
your case. Are you retired competi- 
tively for good? 


Gonzales: 

Competitively yes. If an open tourna- 
ment came within the next year or so 
I might consider playing but that 
would be in the form of a test. I'd 
need about three months of really 
strict training to get ready to play 
three out of five sets over two weeks. 
That takes a lot of energy, As things 
stand, though, I won’t play competi- 
tively any more. This position at Para- 
dise Island keeps me busy, along with 
my job as coach of the American 
Davis Cup team, I also plan to work 
on the West Coast in clinic programs 
for kids. I have a tennis court in my 
backyard in Los Angeles where I'll 
coach and we have a tennis-court con- 
struction business, Pancho Gonzales 
Enterprises. With all these things 
going on, it would be a little difficult 
for me to stay in tournament shape. 
I’m not, as you know by my temper- 
ament, the type of guy who likes to 
get beat and if I’m not fit I'm going 
to get beat. 


Anderson: 

If, by some chance, open tennis were 
permitted, which player would you 
rate as the favorite for the first open? 


Gonzales: 

Of the players competing today I'd 
say that Ken Rosewall, providing he 
continues playing, would probably be 
the toughest player in an open. But I 
also think that Alex Olmedo, believe 
it or not, is still capable of being the 
best player. He’s improving all the 
time on the tour, 


Anderson: 
What about the towr itself? What did 


you think of Kramer’s canceling the 
pro tour in the United States last 
winter? 


Gonzales: 

I think that was one of the best things 
Jack ever did. The tour was missed by 
a lot of people this year and they’ll be 
looking forward to seeing it next year 
or whenever if comes back. We had 
tour after tour, year after year, and it 
had lost its novelty. Also, Jack didn’t 
have any of the young amateurs to 
put in the tour last winter. In pre- 
vious years I continued to come back, 
so did Hoad and Rosewall and Pancho 
Segura and he used Olmedo twice, too. 
He was keeping all the names of the 
players in the eyes of the public and 
this was one of the things he wanted 
to do, rather than promote one man 
as the champion. 


Anderson: 

You mentioned that the pro tour had 
lost its novelty. Why did it need any 
novelty? This was probably the best 
tennis, stroke for stroke, that anyone 
has ever seen and yet it didn’t draw. 
It seems to me that tennis simply is 
losing its appeal as a spectator sport 
—both pros and amateurs. 


Gonzales: 

It’s dropped off some in America but 
not overseas. As for America, one of 
the reasons why the pro tour lost its 
appeal was that the matches were 
held indoors during the winter under 
the worst possible conditions. If you 
took our pro matches and held them 
outdoors in the ideal tennis-club fa- 
cilities in the afternoon sunlight, I 
think you’d have a much more re- 
sponsive reaction from the public. But 
Jack never did this for one reason— 
he didn’t want to create ill-feeling 
with the amateurs by going in and 
holding an event at the same time the 
amateurs did. But this is something 


they’ll have to do in order to develop 
a daytime tournament circuit for the 
pros with at least a dozen tournaments 
throughout the summer months in 
America. Something like the golf 
circuit. As for amateur tennis in 
America, I think the public in America 
has been spoiled by seeing the best 
tennis players and a secondary show 
of any type just doesn’t seem to have 
the drawing appeal. They want in- 
ternational flavor, which they’ve 
lacked in the American championships 
at Forest Hills. This year they plan 
to bring over about 75 foreign players 
on a chartered airliner. That's fine 
but I hope that Nicola Pietrangeli or 
Orlando Sirola (the Ttalian Davis 
Cuppers) or some of those other fel- 
lows who are always playing in 
Europe don’t get away with saying, 
“Well, ’'m not getting enough money,” 
They either should play as a repre- 
sentative from their country or should 
be barred from the tournament, 


Anderson: 

What about the American Davis Cup- 
pers? As the coach of our team—the 
first pro ever hired to coach owr Davis 
Cup team—do you think there’s a 
chance to recapture the Cup from 
Australia within the neat few years? 


Gonzales: 

I think we’ve got two players who can 
come along and bring back the Cup— 
Chuck McKinley and Dennis Ralston. 
McKinley is the more advanced player 
in years, more advanced than his ac- 
tual age (21). He has a handicap of 
size at five feet, eight inches, but you 
can overcome that. Rosewall did. Mc- 
Kinley is very fast and with a little 
more experience and proper coaching 
—TI hope I can give them better coach- 
ing than they’ve had in past years— 
I don’t see any reason why they can’t 
bring back the Cup someday soon. 
Ralston is still immature in his think- 


ing and he is still a younger boy than 
his actual age (19) but he can become 
one of the top players. Another boy 
with great promise is young Frank 
Froehling. He impressed me a great 
deal last spring when some of the 
Davis Cup players came here to prac- 
tice. Jack Douglas also showed me he 
was a consistent player. The best part 
of that week’s practice was that the 
players seemed to respond to what I 
asked them to do. I think I can give 
them tough competitive pressure and 
maintain it against them on the court. 
Also, I feel that I can analyze an op- 
ponent’s game better than they can 
and thereby help them in detailed 
tactics and all-round court strategy. 
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Anderson: 
How about the older Davis Cup play- 
ers, Whitney Reed in particular? 


Gonzales: 

Whitney Reed is an exception. He’s 
sort of a freak in the tennis game. He 
has a lot of knowledge and experience 
and deception. But I think that, with- 
in the next year or so, Whitney should 
be bypassed to concentrate on the 
younger players. I always thought ~ 
that they used Tut Bartzen too long. 
Until he became a club pro in Texas 
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last spring, he had been a clay-court 
specialist for the Davis Cup team, But 
it seemed silly to work with a fellow 
that old—he’s my age (34)—who was 
good on clay but not on anything else, 


Anderson: 
Why has the U.S. declined so quickly 
in Davis Cup stature? 


Gonzales: 

I don’t think they had the proper 
coaching on a player level in past 
years. For the Cup arrangements and 
speeches, I think Perry T. Jones and 
Dave Freed and the new Cup captain 
—Bob Kelleher—were excellent 
choices, But when it comes to playing 
with the boys and giving them hints 
on how to work on clay and how to 
convert to grass and other little tips 
they should use a top player who has 
this experience. This theory among 
players that they can’t play on grass 
or they can’t play on clay is a real 
phony attitude. I guarantee you that 
if the Australians ever have to come 
to Europe to play Davis Cup on clay, 
they'll win on clay because Harry 
Hopman will teach them to play on 
clay. And I hope I can help the Amer- 
ican Davis Cup team the same way. 


Anderson: 
How did you get the job as coach of 
the Davis Cup team? 


Gonzales: 

T’ve known Bob Kelleher for quite 
some time and I think he always 
wanted Pancho Segura or myself or 
both of us to help train the Cup team. 
When I got back to Los Angeles in the 
spring, he asked me about it and, at 
first, I had a personal reason not to 
do it. It involved training the Amer- 
ican team to play against Mexico in 
our July match, I was born in Los 
Angeles but my parents are Mexican 
and it was just sort of a personal feel- 
ing with me. But after discussing it 
at home, I came to the conclusion that 
since I played Davis Cup for America 
I should definitely train them and help 
train them the best I could. 


Anderson: . 
You did something similar to this with 
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great results in 1958 when Alex Ol- 
medo put on his one-man show to re- 
capture the Cup? 


Gonzales: 

Not exactly. The main thing with 
Olmedo was to work on him mentally 
that year, to build up his confidence, 
to keep telling him he could do it and 
that it would be one of the greatest 
upsets of all time for one particular 
individual in Cup play, I like to think 
that these constant reminders had a 
great deal to do with Olmedo winning. 


Anderson: 

The Davis Cup rules, however, won't 
let you sit on the court during a 
match. Won’t that prevent you from 
helping a player at crucial moments? 


Gonzales: 

I don’t think it makes that much dif- 
ference. I don’t think anyone can tell 
a player what to do once he’s on the 
court. I wasn’t on the court with 
Olmedo in 1958 and he won. The man 
on the court, however, can remind a 
player to concentrate and sometimes 
calm him down if he gets over-ex- 
cited or temperamental. Harry Hop- 
man used to do a great job of calm- 
ing down Lew Hoad. 


Anderson: 

Speaking of temperament, both Mc- 
Kinley and Ralston were suspended 
during Dave Freed’s regime as Cup 
Captain. Do you think those sus- 
pensions might've been avoided under 
someone else? 


Gonzales: 
I doubt it. I was suspended when I 


was 15 by the Southern California 
Tennis Association. Scholastic rea- 
sons. I was playing hooky too often. 
But I never held it against Perry 
Jones. Then when I was 19 I was sus- 
pended again for breaking the eight- 
week rule—at the time you were only 
allowed to play eight tournaments— 
this was a national suspension from 
the USLTA for three or four months. 
So, being suspended myself when I 
was younger, I feel that it can actu- 
ally help a young player. I know it 
made me realize that the officials 
were serious about the rules. I didn’t 
play more than eight tournaments 
the following year and I behaved. 


Anderson: 

Did you have any temper problems 
on the court in those days, as McKin- 
ley and Ralston did? 


Gonzales: 

I had the opposite temper problem. I 
never could get serious enough to get 
mad on the court until after I won at 
Forest Hills twice and turned pro and 
began realizing that tennis was a 
livelihood and not just a sport. With 
Ralston the only mistake the USLTA 
made was delaying the suspension for 
a couple weeks and then suspending 
him right before Forest Hills. They 
should have suspended him right after 
the Davis Cup in Cleveland when it 
happened. I don’t think they did any- 
thing wrong in the actual suspension 
and if Ralston is any kind of a man 
he'll come back and own up to his 
mistakes and be a little more mature. 


Anderson: 
In both the McKinley and Ralston 
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cases, some people argued that in ten- 
nis the tone of play is too refined. 
Wouldn’‘t a little more freedom of ex- 
pression by the spectators give tennis 
more color and make it more popular? 


Gonzales: 

I don’t think so, Dave, because this 
game has been like this for I don’t 
know how many years. This tradition 
would be very hard to change. In a 
sport such as tennis and golf you're 
hitting a little ball—in tennis it’s mov- 
ing, in golf it’s stationary—but it takes 
such tremendous concentration that 
the players need silent spectators. I 
think that the spectators themselves 
want to see the best possible tennis 
and they’ve realized through the 
years that the more silent they can 
be during the rallies, the better the 
tennis will be. Which is what they 
really appreciate. The boisterous type 
of crowd just doesn’t go with tennis. 
Imagine a baseball team playing in 
the silence of a tennis match. The 
ballplayers couldn't stand the silence 
any more than tennis players could 
stand the noise of a ball game. 


Anderson: | 
Do you think that tennis caters too 
much to a sophisticated set? 


Gonzales: 

I don’t think it caters that way any 
more but I think they should take 
the sport more to the poorer sections 
of our cities to get kids interested in 
tennis—both from a competitive and 
spectator level. The sporting-goods 
companies or the local tennis asso- 
ciations should finance tennis equip- 
ment for the kids who can’t afford it. 
When these kids get a chance to play 
this sport—the same way that they 
have their Little League Baseball or 
their Pop Warner Football or their 
grammar-school basketball—the kids 
would learn to appreciate tennis and 
you’d have more tennis players. In 
Australia they have all these things 
for the kid tennis players and this 
is one of the reasons why they have 
an advantage over America in tennis. 


Anderson: 

Why doesn’t tennis attract more good 
athletes? To me you were one of the 
great exceptions. [f you had grown up 
playing baseball or football, for ex- 
ample, you would’ve been a star in 
either sport. 


Gonzales: 

The other sports gather the children 
when they’re younger. When a boy is 
five or six, his father buys him a base- 
ball mitt, a bat and a ball. The father 


usually goes out and plays baseball 
with him every now and then. But 
kids usually don’t come into contact 
with tennis until they’re older—unless 
they happen to belong to a club or 
their parents are interested in tennis. 
And when they’re older it’s too late. 
Ive always believed that tennis should 
be built up in grammar school where 
the kid isn’t yet decided on the other 
major sports. He needs this time be- 
cause tennis, unfortunately, takes 
much longer to learn. 


Anderson: 
Why is that? 


Gonzales: 

Tennis requires a combination of the 
talents involved in many of the sports. 
In baseball I think you’d say that it 
probably takes longer to become a 
good shortstop than to play the other 
positions because the shortstop has 
so many things to do. It’s the same in 
tennis. You don’t pick up the ball 
with your hands, You pick it up with 
your racket. And then you have to 
swing it back. So you have a com- 
bination of a shortstop and a batter at 
the same time. It takes a long time 
to synchronize all these things and 
that’s why a boy has to get into tennis 
early enough so that when he’s 15 or 
16 he’s ready to make up his mind 
about which sport he’s going to play. 


Anderson: 
Many kids seem confused by the way 
tennis is scored. Should that be 
changed? 


Gonzales: 

Definitely. I think the scoring should 
be changed to 1-2-3-4 rather than 
love-15-30-40. Another thing they 
should do is develop a handicap sys- 
tem. That’s one of the great things 
about golf—the man-to-man gam- 
bling on a club match—and if they 
could handicap tennis properly it 
would improve the game’s popularity. 
The best way to handicap tennis 
would be to score it like ping-pong— 
21 points to a set—that way I'd be 
a scratch player and I could play a 
match with somebody with a 15 
handicap and it would really be a 
tough set for me to win. 


Pancho glanced out at the nearby 
court and looked up at the wall clock. 
“I better get out there,” he said, “I’m 
late for a lesson.” He picked up a 
racket and strolled across the palm- 
shaded patio into the tropical sun. 
Soon he was home: he was on a ten- 
nis court. 
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HOW BALLPLAYERS FIGHT FOR PRIVATE LIVES 


(Continued from page 16) 
and Dominick I cut tricks with my 
old Bronx friends. That’s the best 
private life I have during the sea- 
son,” 

Rocky’s predicament seems absurd 
to many old-time ballplayers who 
were glad to get away from home 
and mingle with the boys—and girls. 
The old-timers also have _ trouble 
sympathizing with the ballplayers 
who blame television exposure for 
many of the daily disruptions of their 
private lives. Until the late forties, 
of course, there was no television 
coverage of ballgames. 

“In the old days a ballplayer was a 
ballplayer and nothing else on the 


ball field,* says Bill Skiff, the 
Yankees’ chief scout. “TV and these 
modern promotion campaigns by big- 
league elubs put him on a treadmill. 
He goes on pre-game and post-game 
shows and national broadcasts and is 
interviewed by tape recorder in the 
clubhouse, on the bench and, if he’d 
let ’em, he’d be interviewed between 
pitches while at bat. Some can take 
it; some can’t. Willie Mays enjoyed 
the limelight from the start. Mickey 
Mantle had to grow up to the idea 
that today’s ballplayer must be as 
much a man of the world as a movie 
star and as much of a diplomat as a 
Secretary of State.” 

Babe Ruth, says Skiff, who was 


Ruth’s teammate on the 1926 Yankees, 
was one old-timer who would have 
enjoyed the exposure. “The Babe 
gloried in his popularity,” says Skiff. 
“He was happiest when a mob of 
kids tagged after him down any 
street. If he wasn’t in the midst of a 
crowd he went looking for one. The 
Babe would have fitted into today’s 
picture with as much gusto as in the 
1920s. A quiet private life would 
have bored him to death.” 

The autograph-hunter is every big- 
leaguer’s burden or, if he takes Ruth’s 
attitude, pleasure. Rod Kanehl says 
he averages five autographs a day. 
Steve Barber, the Orioles’ star south- 
paw, signs “about 40.” Eddie Yost, 
the Los Angeles Angels’ third-base- 
man, estimates he’s signed 150,000 
baseballs alone in his 19 big-league 
seasons. , 

On a typical working day, a big- 
leaguer climbs out of his car at the 
clubhouse door at 11 am., three 
hours before the game. About 50 boys 
wait for him eager for autographs. 
Recently, when Gus Bell arrived at 
the Polo Grounds to play for Mil- 
waukee against the Mets, he didn’t 
go into the clubhouse until he signed 
115 autographs—albums, scorecards, 
seraps of paper or shirtfronts. It took 
20 minutes. 

Bell’s autograph chores with the 
present Braves are light compared 
to the extra-curricular duties (and 
pleasures) of the 1953 Braves. That 
was the team’s first season in Mil- 
waukee and the players considered 
bums in Boston in 1952 were hailed 
as heroes in their new town before 
playing even one game. Not every 
town that gets a new franchise reacts 
that way, however. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul received the Twins more 
calmly. “Twin City fans have been 
nice to us,” says Harmon Killebrew, 
“but they don’t drive us nuts. The 
Twins lead ideal private lives as ball- 
players go. Most of us have houses 
near the ball park in Bloomington, 
which is halfway between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. It’s a small town 
and quiet. I live a few minutes from 
the ball park and, outside of the usual 
fan mail and autographing, my time 
is my own.” 

Killebrew’s important point is “fas 
ballplayers go.” 

Baseball wives have problems no 
marriage counselor can solve. Some 
have three homes: a permanent one 
in the home town, a semi-permanent 
one in a big-league city, and a motel 
or hotel room during spring training. 
Those with celebrated husbands and 
growing children live lonely lives, as 
Rocky Colavito has indicated. 

Gil Hodges’ wife learned this, with 
shocking impact, late in his career. 
A Brooklyn girl, she and Gil long 
enjoyed a secure family life with a 
year-round home only a few minutes 
from Ebbets Field, where his team, 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, played. The 
Hodges family had no need to move 
like gypsies every season to the home 
town of Gil’s ball club. They were 
there. 

“Then it suddenly ended,” says Joan 
Hodges. “It just didn’t seem possible 
that the Dodgers would or could leave 
Brooklyn. For the first time I realized 
how tough it is to pull up stakes and 
try to settle in a new town, even if 
it is Los Angeles. Now that Gil’s back 
in New York with the Mets, it’s al- 
most the same as it used to be, except 
that Manhattan isn’t Brooklyn. No 
place can be.” 

Of lesser importance to their over- 
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all lives, but taking time from their 
private lives, is the ballplayers’ bulg- 
Ing mail bag. Last season, from mid- 
June until the World Series, 50,000 
fans wrote to Mantle, Maris, Houk, 
Whitey Ford and Yogi Berra. Due to 
the deluge the Yankees installed a 
full-time functionary and typist-sec- 
retary in the Special Services Depart- 
ment to handle the mail. Generally, 
however, ballplayers take the time to 
read and answer the letters, some of 
them disturbing. 

A few days after the 1960 Yan- 
kee-Pirate World Series, for in- 
stance, Johnny Blanchard, the Yankee 
catcher in the final game, opened a 
letter which accused him of having 
“thrown” the seventh game, won by 
Pittsburgh on Bill Mazeroski’s ninth- 
inning homer. “I saw you give the 
home-run sign to Ralph Terry when 
Bill Mazeroski was at bat,” the fellow 
wrote. “T’d like to get my hands 
around your neck, you crook.” 

Blanchard sat down and, working 
for more than an hour in his free 
time, replied in three polite pages. 
He explained that no catcher could 
give a home-run sign, that he had 
given the slider sign to Terry, that 
the ball had come in fast and sharp, 
that Mazeroski was so fired up he 
would have hit a bullet. “After Id 
mailed it I realized that the goof 
had probably bet a few beers on the 
Series,” says Johnny, “and was just 
blowing off steam. From now on it’s 
the wastebasket for crackpots.” 

Begging letters, “touches,” con-man 
and grifter come-ons are among those 
received by players in high-salary 
brackets. Every big-league star has 
been solicited by a con-man who 
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writes: “I can make you a millionaire 
if you will invest $5000 in my fool- 
proof system for beating the races. 
I have agents at every track in the 
country. They send me inside tips on 
what horses are to be pulled and 
which given their heads. I make the 
bets by wire and win nine times out 
of ten. My system is already in oper- 
ation and the returns are fantastic. 
Send me five grand by return mail. 
Your name will appear nowhere on 
my records. Act quick! Get rich 
quick!” Some players have fallen 
for the cons. Not only have they spent 
time from their private lives getting 
involved, but also money. 

Each spring colleges ask baseball 
stars to speak at commencement ex- 
ercises. Churches request their per- 
sonal aid at charity bazaars. Com- 
mercially minded promoters plague 
players to be present at openings of 
supermarkets, service stations, county 
fairs, delicatessens, sometimes for a 
fee, more often in exchange for un- 
needed products. There are banquets 
that must be attended, especially 
during the winter, and in some cases, 
Maris’ in 1961-62, for example, the 
banquet schedules proved so time- 
consuming, he saw his family almost 
as infrequently as he had during the 
baseball season. The players do have 
quite a fight for private lives. 

But one day the legs go, or the eyes 
dim, or an injury doesn’t heal and 
the ballplayer’s career is finished. At 
last he’s got the private life he’s 
longed so long for. 

And for the rest of his days he 
longs for the public life that’s gone 
forever. 
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JACK DEMPSEY AND JOE LOUIS PICK THE PATTERSON-LISTON WINNER 


(Continued from puge 23) 
could still take him out with one 
punch in the 15th. There aren't any 
punchers like Liston around today, 
When he lands good a couple times, 
no one’s going to keep getting up.” 

“T’ve got to go with the champion,” 
said Dempsey in his New York res- 
taurant. “But actually the fight de- 
pends on Liston. We all know what 
Patterson can and can’t do. We don’t 
know just how good this Liston is. If 
Patterson can land often with his jab 
and keep moving, Liston will be just 
another guy with a big mouth who 
didn’t make it.” 

To reach their conclusions, Louis 
and Dempsey considered every aspect 
of the two fighters’ physical and men- 
tal equipment: 


THE LEFT HAND 


“Liston throws his left jab fast and 
hard to both the head and body,” says 
Louis. “He can take a man out with 
it but he usually uses it to set wp an 
opponent for a right cross. Sometimes 
he throws a left hook, but the punch 
that can snap your head off is his jab.” 

Fighting in Los Angeles in April of 
1960 against Roy Harris, whose only 
previous loss had been a 12-round 
knockout two years before by Pat- 
terson, Liston seemed to be relaxing 
for the first minute and a half when 
suddenly he brushed off a weak left 
hook with his right glove and fired 
across a left jab to the chin. Harris, 
stumbling backward under the ropes, 
staggered to his feet at nine, only to 
run into three left jab-right cross 
combinations, and crumbled again, He 
dragged himself up but another 
straight leff Hoored him for the third 
time. Bloodied, semiconscious, Harris 
pulled himself up again, but, when 
Liston landed another crushing left, 
the referee stepped in and stopped the 
fight at 2:34 of the first round. 

“The left hook is Patterson’s great- 
est weapon,” says Dempsey. “He’s got 
one of the fastest and strongest hooks 
in history. He hasnt used his jab 
much in his previous fights but he 
figures to be using it a lot more in this 
one. Sometimes he leaves himself 
open when he throws the leaping 
left hook, but when he lands—and he 
usually does—it can end the fight.” 

Fighting for his future against 
Ingemar Johansson, who had humili- 
ated him by taking away his title the 
summer before, Floyd Patterson en- 
tered the Polo Grounds ring two years 
ago, determined for the first time in 
his career to hurt and destroy an op- 
ponent, Exploding a leaping left hand 
to the jaw (very similar to the one he 
landed when he knocked out Archie 
Moore in 1956 and became the young- 
est man ever to win the heavyweight 
championship), Patterson dumped 
Johansson in the fifth round, then, 
when the Swede managed to beat the 
count, landed another leaping left to 
end the fight and become the only 
heavyweight ever to regain the title. 


THE RIGHT HAND 


“Liston’s fists are huge (size 14) 
and his right is powerful,” says Louis. 
“He almost always throws it behind 
the left jab. The combination is his 
strongest point. First that snapping 
left jab, then the crushing right cross. 
Usually he’s a head hunter but he 
can fight to the body effectively.” 


Against Albert Westphal, an appro- 
priately named German baker, Liston 
last December was more awesomely 
overpowering that he had ever been 
before. Early in the first round, West- 
phal, wearing red dancing shoes, 
pranced in, tapped a left to Liston’s 
arm, and started backpedaling furi- 
ously around the ring. Liston tried 
two combinations, fell short both 
times, gave up, and chased the Ger- 
man into a corner. With rude swift- 
ness, Liston crashed a looping right 
to the German’s jaw. Abruptly, West- 
phal pitched forward, falling flat on 
his face and staying there until he 
was certain the referee had already 
passed ten. For Liston, it was his 33rd 
victory in 34 professional fights and 
his 23rd knockout, 

Of course Westphal wasn’t much of 
a fighter. A more realistic—and effec- 
tive—demonstration ef Liston’s right- 
hand power came in his first meeting 
with Cleveland Williams in 1959. 
“Williams was bigger than me and he 
could hit with both hands,” says Lis- 
ton. “He threw everything at me. I 
took it and went to work on him with 
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both hands. I finally took him out in 
the third. You ask Cleveland Williams 
about Sonny Liston’s right hand. He’ll 
laugh at you if you tell him my right’s 
no good.’ What Liston doesn’t add— 
and still can’t understand—is how 
Williams, who usually fights like a 
ehampion until he is hit hard the 
first time, is convinced Patterson will 
take Liston easily. ‘‘Patterson’s too 
smart, too fast, and too good to lose to 
someone as slow as Liston,” says Wil- 
liams. 

“Aside from the left hook, Patterson 
doesn’t have real big knockout power.” 
says Dempsey. “He can hurt you with 
the right and he can put you down 
with it but he doesn’t seem to have 
the strength or leverage to take a 
man out with a single right. But he 
does damage with it.” 

In his third fight with Johansson in 
March of 1961, Patterson, confused by 
his inability to do anything right and 
stunned by two first-round knock- 
downs, forgot all the lessons he had 
learned over the last 12 years and 
gambled in the sixth round. He 
charged forward recklessly, caught 
the tired, retreating Johansson with 
a left, and then chopped him to the 
canvas with two rights to the temple 
and the neck to end the fight. In his 
last defense, against Tom McNeeley 
last December, Patterson landed his 
right often but its chief effectiveness 
was in wearing down the pathetically 
overmatched, almost totally defense- 
less challenger. For the champion, 


unlike the challenger, the key hand is 
always the left—both as a weapon 
and as a defense. Somewhat like Lis- 
ton’s but apparently thrown with 
considerably less power, Patterson’s 
right is almost always thrown in 
combinations—following a left. 

The knockdown abilities of Patter- 
son and Liston—with either hand— 
are deceptive. Though he’s seldom 
thought of as a knockout puncher, 
partially because people know he 
hates to punish an opponent and par- 
tially because his opponents usually 
last five or six rounds longer than 
they should, Patterson, in all the title 
fights he’s won, has won by knock- 
outs. Though he’s frequently thought 
of as a destructive knockout puncher, 
mostly because he’s won ten of his 
last 11 fights by knockouts, Liston, in 
six of those fights, was given credit 
only for technical knockouts because 
his opponents were still standing at 
the finish. In another of those 11 
fights, Liston’s opponent popped to 
his feet at the count of 11. 


DEFENSE 


“Who really knows what Liston can 
take?” says Dempsey. “He’s been hit 
and he’s stood wp but look at the guys 
he’s been fighting. If Patterson gets 
him in trouble, Liston is too slow to 
get out of it. Hell, Liston’s only de- 
fense is his offense.” 

With only one loss to mar his rec- 
ord (a 1954 defeat by Marty Marshall, 
who broke his jaw in addition to de- 
cisioning him), Liston at first gives 
the impression of defensive invinci- 
bility. Yet once you study his fights 
closely, you’ll discover he’s been hit 
and hurt by almost every one of his 
opponents who tried to make a pre- 
tense of attacking him. Against Mike 
DeJohn, a powerful but easy-to-hit 
heavyweight, Liston was driven into 
the ropes by a left hook to the head. 
Cleveland Williams bloodied Liston’s 
nose with a left jab. And Howard 
King staggered Sonny with a right. 
But in each instance, when Liston’s 
staying power could have been tested, 
his opponents immediately retreated, 
letting Liston regain control. 

Moving forward relentlessly, me- 
chanically throwing one series of 
combinations after another, Liston is 
supremely confident that he can wear 
any opponent down before he can do 
any damage. “I don’t care what kind 
of gloves we wear (elght ounce) or 
the mandatory count (a mandatory 
eight count will be in effect after each 
knockdown),” says Liston. “I just 
want a referee who can count to ten.” 

Patterson is one of the few people 
convinced that Liston can take a good 
punch. “Williams hit him some good 
ones but he just kept coming in,” says 
the champion. “He’s showed me he 
ean take a good punch. Now he’s got 
to prove to me he can take mine.” 

“Patterson's greatest weakness is his 
defense,” says Louis. “The peak-a-boo 
with both hands held up close to his 
face cost him the title once and could 
do it again. His speed and left hand 
should be able to keep him out of 
trouble, but the way he holds his 
hands, a good righthand puncher has 
to get through. And when they hit 
him, Patterson goes down easily, So 
far, no one has really been able to 
keep him down. But if Liston gets 
him down, he should keep him down.” 

Patterson, who defends his peak- 


a-boo defense, is unable to explain 
his split-second mental lapses against 
straight right-hand punches to his 
head. Against amateur Pete Rade- 
macher, Roy Harris, Ingemar Johan- 
sson (in the first and third fights), 
and even against Tom McNeeley, 
Patterson was knocked down or stag- 
gered by straight right hands of vary- 
ing speeds and strengths. In each case 
he did get back to his feet; and in 
the first Johansson fight, he got up 
eight times in one round and was 
standing when the fight was finally 
stopped. Yet even if Johansson’s 
Hammer-of-Thor right is more power- 
ful than anything Liston throws, 
which certainly hasn’t been proven, 
there is still no comparison between 
Sonny’s right and Rademacher’s, Har- 
ris’, or McNeeley’s. But in each fight 
Patterson remained frozen, almost 
hypnotized, the minute the overhand 
right was thrown. Often throwing his 
left hook, both in training and in 
fights, the champion unconsciously 
drops his right, leaving himself wide 
open for either a straight right or a 
looping left. “I don’t care what de- 
fense he uses,” says Liston. ‘When I 
hit him it won’t matter where he’s got 
his hands.” 


SPEED 


“Liston is a slow thinker, a slow 
mover, and, at times, a slow puncher,” 
says Dempsey. “He lets himself get 
too fat. A man his size has to be fight- 
ing every few months. He’s had only 
two fights—one round against the 
German and three against Howard 
King—in the last 24 months. He’s got 
to be stale. Eddie Machen showed 
that a fast man could make him look 
foolish. And Patterson’s a lot better 
than Machen.” 

Against Liston in Seattle two years 
ago, Machen was more interested in 
survival than success. Blessed with 
fast hands and faster feet, Machen 
rarely stayed in Liston’s part of the 
ring long enough to land a punch, 
but still managed to finish the 12- 
round fight unhurt and on his feet. 
Frustrated and humiliated, Liston 
never could catch up with Machen 
and fought a significantly unimpres- 
Sive fight. At the end, it was clear 
that if Machen, who lost by only a 
few points in a unanimous but close 
decision, had been willing to mix at 
all, Liston would have suffered his 
second defeat, and Machen would be 
fighting for the championship. 

At his worst, Liston would press 
forward, start a combination, and, 
even though Machen had already 
danced to another corner, mechani- 
cally finish the combination before 
turning around to pursue. 

“Patterson is one of the fastest 
heavyweights of all time,” says Louis. 
“Both the speed of his hands and the 
way he moves arownd are really 
something. But he’ll be giving away 
some 20-25 pounds to Liston and he 
may need more than speed. He can 
run, but if Sonny catches up to him 
and lands a few good shots, he won’t 
have no place to hide.’ 

In the year separating the first and 
second Johansson fights, Patterson, 
criticized for being a light-heavy- 
weight in heavyweight’s clothing, sud- 
denly broadened, mostly in his back 
and shoulders, into a muscular 190- 
pounder. Since then, he has experi- 
mented with his weight but with 
neither success nor satisfaction. In 
the third fight with Johansson, Patter- 
son decided he’d sacrifice some speed 


for more punching power and built 
himself up another five pounds. He 
gained nothing but weight and was 
sluggish throughout the fight. “I’m not 
so worried about my weight for Lis- 
ton as I am about my punching 
power,” says Patterson. “I know I'll 
have speed over him. I've got to make 
sure that I’m hitting with as much 
Seats as possible by the time of the 
g eae 


ATTITUDE 


“Liston’s attitude may leave a lot 
to be desired out of the ring but inside 
it that man thinks just right,” says 
Louis, “He is convinced he is the best 
fighter in the world and he thinks 
only of the fight. He’s been thinking 
of what he’ll do to Patterson for the 
last three years. Nothing is going to 
get in his way. Just watch what hap- 
pens at the weigh-in. At the weigh-in 
Sonny tries to get a fighter so mad 
that hell forget his fight and fight 
Liston’s. You watch. He'll try to get 
Patterson mad enough before the 
fight so he'll forget all about boxing 
and try to slug it out with Sonny.” 

At the weigh-in for the Machen fight, 
Liston, a scowling man who carries 
on a daily war with the world around 
him, was at his most menacing, Yet 
when Liston started scowling at him, 
Machen grinned and snapped: “Sonny, 
you ain’t scarin’ nobody.” 

“Tf I haven’t scared you now, I will 
tonight,” answered Liston. 

“Patterson is a funny kind of 
fighter,’ says Dempsey. “He needs 
something to make him fight his best. 
} its just another fight, he lets his 

ghting show it. If he can build wp 
the same hatred and desire he had 
the second time he fought Johansson, 
he could fight the greatest fight of his 
life against Liston. But he won’t if he 
doesn’t get all those lawyers and 
businessmen out of his camp and 
concentrate on the fight.” 

When he wasn’t physically training 
at his camp in Highland Mills, 
New York, this summer, Patterson 
was hiding from the telephone. Every 
day at least three dozen calls—all 
“extremely urgent” from his lawyer, 
the promoters, his publisher, his wife, 
and people he didn’t even know— 
sought his time and thoughts, some- 
times even interrupting his sparring 
sessions. Ironically, no one realized 
more than Patterson the harm the in- 
terruptions were doing. “I swore after 
the third Johannson fight, this would 
never happen again,” said Patterson 
three months before the fight. “So 
many people were asking me about so 
many things, I couldn’t think about 
the fight. There I was thinking how 
well Mickey (his singing protegé 
Mickey Alan) had sung the National 
Anthem and the fight was already 
started. Now, it seems to be starting 
again. But I won't let it happen even 
if I have to rip out every phone and 
bar everyone from my camp for a 
month before the fight. This fight 
means too much to me. If I lose, it’s 

oing to be because he was the better 
fighter, not because I had other things 


on my mind.’ 


HOW CAN LISTON WIN? “He’s got 
to get to the champion,” says Louis. 
“He’s slow and in training he should 
have been working with small, fast 
heavyweights to pick up some speed. 
But he’s always in great condition, 
good enough to go 15 easy if he has 
to. Once he catches up to Patterson 
and hurts him, the champion will 
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have to mix with him and that should 
be the end. On their records, you've 
got to lean to Liston by a knockout.” 

“He's got to stay on top of Patter- 
son and make him fight his fight,” says 
Dempsey. “On his record, he takes a 
good punch but he still hasn't fought 
anyone who can hit as hard as the 
Swede. To win, Liston will have to do 
it by a knockout.” 


HOW CAN PATTERSON WIN? 
“He’s got to fight the greatest fight 
of his life,” says Louis. “He should 
have been working against 215-pound 
heavyweights in training to get ready 
for Liston’s strength and size. As 
long as Patterson is able to box him 
and the longer the fight goes, the bet- 
ter chance the champion will have.” 

“Patterson could land his left hook 
early and that could be the end of 
Sonny Liston,” says Dempsey. “But if 
Liston is as good as his record, then 
Patterson will have to fight him the 
way Gene Tunney fought me—jab- 
bing, landing quick combinations, 
dancing away, using his speed to wear 
him down. If Liston is as slow against 
Patterson as he was against Machen, 
Floyd should make a fool of him. 
When you think about it, it’s all up 
to Liston. This could be one of the 
greatest fights or biggest flops of all 
times.” 
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GEORGE ALTMAN’S SUCCESS GUIDE 


(Continued from page 35) 
of coaches again wanted to see what 
the youngsters could do. Altman bided 
his time and was the regular right- 
fielder when the season began. 

After a slow °62 stert, George re- 
gained his ’61 form with a May-June 
splurge of nine home runs in 12 games. 
He brought his average to .320, up 
among the league leaders. About then 
he bruised his hand running into a 
fence. It was healing slowly when, a 
week later, he compounded the dam- 
age by spraining his wrist sliding into 
second against the Giants. Hoping he 
could recover while still in the lineup, 
George refused to tell any of the 
coaches about his injuries. 

“He played four games with the bad 
wrist,” says Banks. “He had trouble 
getting around on inside pitches. The 
pitchers spotted it and started throw- 
ing him tight. I finally told him to tell 
the coaches. He did the next day.” 


Chapter 2: 
erates Power 

Highly rational, Altman refuses to 
worry about his problems. This he 
views as his biggest asset. Regarding 
his early season slump, he says, “I 
was confident I could come out of it. 
I tried to stay relaxed and pretty soon 
I was getting my timing back. You 
can’t worry about these things. This 
could be one of our problems. We have 
lots of young players who, I think, 
worry excessively. Baseball is just 
like anything else. You’re bound to 
have a few setbacks.” 

Further indication of his being the 
thinking-man’s hitter is found in his 
solution to avoid haying low pitches 
called on him. For a big man it’s a 
tough adjustment. “When I first came 
into the league I was letting a lot of 
low ones go by that were called 
strikes. The coaches kept saying if 
it’s close enough to call, it’s close 
enough to swing. So I made certain 
changes and now I can honestly say 
I’ve become a low-ball hitter.” 

Like slumps and called third strikes, 
trade rumors aren't the kind of thing 
that bolsters a guy’s confidence, par- 
ticularly when they directly follow 
his best season. But again, George's 
peaceful philosophy prevails. “There’s 
always the possibility of a trade and 
I realize this. But the club has an ob- 
ligation to itself, not to the player. 
Yet I really would hate to be traded. 


A Peaceful Mind Gen- 


I just built a home in Chicago and I 
would like to contribute something to 
the team.” 


Chapter 15: How to Get People to 
Like You 

Though he’s no “yes man,” Altman 
is the ideal employe and the kind of 
player the Cub management desper- 
ately needs if its unique setup is to 
succeed. When asked about Don Zim- 
mer’s cries last winter that the system 
led to confusion, Altman says, “In 
baseball there are only a few ways 
to do things. I don’t think baseball is 
that complicated. You can use ‘con- 
fusion’ as a scapegoat. It’s not that— 
it’s just that you’re not doing the job. 
With players in the regular lineup 
different leaders have no effect. The 
only ones it could affect are the fringe 
players who are in and out. Zimmer 
was a veteran and used to one system. 
He liked to play everyday and when 
he couldn’t he thought it was the 
coaches’ fault.” 

There can, of course, be some doubt 
about a Cub’s complete truthfulness 
in such a situation. What he is ex- 
pected to say and how he feels might 
not be exactly the same, but it’s highly 
probable Altman believes what he 
says for he seldom gets upset about 
anything. “I’ve only seen him angry 
once,” says Banks with a chuckle. “I 
got hit in the head with a pitch. He 
came into the clubhouse, paced up 
and down, grabbed ahold of my leg 
and said ‘Ernie .. .? He didn’t say 
another thing, but you could see it 
in his face that he was really steaming. 
It was almost kind of funny.” 

Just as surprised as Banks was the 
New York writer who, when casually 
mentioning to Altman that his parents 
resided in Chicago, was told: “Why 
don’t you give me their phone num- 
ber? I'll call them and offer them my 
box seat tickets if they’d like to use 
them.” 

It was a generous offer and the 
writer appreciated it. When he men- 
tioned it to a couple of fellows after 
telling them something of Altman’s 
personality, he learned, however, that 
some people can be cynical about any- 
thing. 

“See,” said one, “even the Cub play- 
ers have trouble giving away tickets.” 

“Come on now," said the other. 
“That's not thinking positively, is it?” 

—i— 


OFFICIAL SCOUTING REPORTS 
ON THE NFL’S TOP ROOKIES 


(Continued from page 39) 
clean boy and has great desire to 
do good in anything he goes into. 
(Off. 1) (Def. 2). 


October 15, 1961 

Great blocker. Fine power. Fine 
open-field runner. Fine pass-receiv- 
er. Defensive ability: In 1960 not 
a pass was completed in his zone. 
Good tackler. One of the finest run- 
ning backs I’ve seen. Great balance 
and power. Should do the job. (Off. 
3) (Def. 3). 


October 15, 1961 


Determined runner. Outstanding 


speed. Big and will run well. Good 
receiver halfback. Not recom- 
mended as defensive back in your 
league because of his offensive 
worth. Favorable pro speed, size, 
ability to run with the ball, pass- 
receiving ability. Reported to have 
been injured most of the ’61 season. 
Player has indicated (through films) 
very good desire. (Off. 2). 


October 18, 1961 

Offensive ability: Has fine speed 
and power; 100 yards in 9.8 seconds 
in shorts. Good balance. Can go all 
the way. Poor blocker. Good receiy- 
er. Uses blockers well. Has pro size, 


speed, ability and desire. Very 


coachable. (Off. 2). 


October 20, 1961 

Offensive ability: Great runner. Ex- 
cellent receiver. Excellent blocker. 
Excellent mobility in open field. 
Very tough and aggressive. Smart. 
Tremendous desire. Best all-around 
back in U.S. Has everything. Defen- 
sive ability: Great. Hard-nosed. 
Mean. Good judgment. Excellent 
timing. Loves to hit people. Can go 
get the ball in a hurry. Best pros- 
pect in country as safety, corner de- 
fensive back, or halfback on offense. 
Great desire. He is a leader. Tre- 
mendous pride. Wants to play pro 
ball. He is a real jewel on or off the 
field. A great gentleman. Intelligent. 
Well mannered. Natural leader by 
action. Poised and tough. He can 
play first-team defense his first year 
for anyone in league and possibly 
first-team offense. (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


WENDELL 
HARRIS 


LSU 
Halfback 
5-11, 190 pounds 


SPEED: 100 yards in 9.8 seconds 
SPECIALTY: Place-kicker 
RATING: Top defensive prospect 


REPORTS 


March 9, 1959 
Real good future prospect. 


October 10, 1959 

Get a-file on this boy. A real break- 
away runner. Excellent receiver. 
Does 100-yard dash in 9.8. Very 
good field-goal and extra-point 
man. 


March 6, 1961 

Catches ball well. Does everything 
well. Good reaction to ball. Safety 
man. (Off. 3) (Def. 3). 


September 11, 1961 
Good runner and receiver. Defen- 
sive ability average. Has never lived 
up to potential. Desire—could say 
yes or no. (Off. 3). 


October 7, 1961 

Better than average. Did not im- 
press me this night. Will see him 
ie more later on. (Off. 3) (Def. 
ae 


October 14, 1961 

Outstanding speed. Strong ball- 
carrier. Defensive ability: Good 
speed. Defends well against pass 
plays. Well above average. Favor- 
able pro speed. Poor defensive abil- 
ity as safety. Lacks height. Out- 
standing desire. High morale. (Off. 
2) (Def. 2). 


October 19, 1961 
Leading rusher. Fine ball-carrier. 
Good defense. 


November 11, 1961 

Good speed. Good blocker. Fine pass 
protector. Second-leading rusher. 
Great competitor. Loves defense. 
Sure tackler. Can cover good end 
deep. Pursues and fights for ball. 
Returns punts and kickoffs. 


PETE 
CASE 


GEORGIA 
Tackle 
6-4, 222 pounds 


SPEED: 50 yards in 6.1 seconds 


REPORTS 


March 13, 1959 
Might be a future prospect. 


May 1, 1960 

Best prospect in school. Fine look- 
ing specimen. Fast, quick, tough 
boy. May even be fast enough for 
guard. 


March 1, 1961 

Has speed and quickness. Tough boy 
and good blocker. May be a guard 
prospect. Defensive ability: Tough 
but would have to be an end. (Off. 
2 plus) (Def. 2 plus). 


March 13, 1961 

Fine speed. Good blocker. Aggres- 
sive. Good pursuit. Good tackler. 
Favorable pro size, speed and ex- 
perience. (Off. 3) (Def. 3). 


May 4, 1961 

Good offensive ability. Very good 
defensive ability. Has a mean streak 
in him, Has desire, speed. Has height 
to get bigger. Should make team. 
Good desire. (Off. 3) (Def. 3). 


October 5, 1961 

Good blocker. Nothing unusual but 
gets the job done. Good defensive 
man, Has a real quick charge and 
good lateral movements. Favorable 
pro size, speed and desire. His team 
not doing too well and a change 
in coaching staff hasn’t helped him 
but still think he has ability to play. 
Believe he will play pro ball for 
some team in the league. Will make 
the team. This boy will not get the 
publicity notice he got last year 
but there is no reason that he isn’t 
still a good prospect. Big and strong 
and moves well. Might be a defen- 
sive end in pro ball. 


October 17, 1961 

Fair offensive blocker. Defensive 
ability: Very tough straight on. 
Good lateral movements. Favorable 
pro size. Physically tough. Not ex- 
tremely fast, especially not offen- 
sively. Appears very competitive. 
(Off. 4) (Def. 3). 


October 18, 1961 
Fair blocker. Fires straight away 
well. Can pass block well. Quick ex- 


TOP PAY JOBS 
OPEN FOR MEN 
IN DIESEL 


If you can learn to operate, maintain or 
service Diesel engines, there’s big money 
ahead for you. Just look at these im- 
portant facts: 
e Use of Diesel engines has doubled in the 
last four years 
e There are hundreds of thousands of 
Diesels in factories, transportation, 
construction, mining, farming... 
e It costs an average of over $550 in labor 
alone to overhaul a Diesel. 
e Many Diesel men make over $8,000 a 
year 
Yes—if you want an easy-to-learn career 
that pays top money—assures real job 
prestige, opportunity and security—then 
start to train now, in your spare time to 
be a specialist in the vast Diesel field. 
Learn At Home—Then Get Shop Training 
You can quickly learn this profitable 
career at home, in your spare time... 
followed by practical training in our well- 
equipped Chicago Diesel shop if you wish. 
Thousands have completed our world- 
famous course, and are now earning top 


pay in such fields as... 

Diesel Construction Industrial Maintenance 
Diese] Repair Auto Engine Rebuilding 
Diesel Operation Bus & Truck Maintenance 


Our simplified training course is skillfully 


prepared by experts to help you learn 
fast! Home-study material is clearly 
written, with hundreds of helpful pictures. 
You set your own pace. Trained instruc- 
tors give you personal attention—guide 
and help you every step of the way. Ac- 
tual shop practice in our modern school 
rounds out and completes your skills. 
When you finish our course, our Free 
Placement Service to graduates helps you 
ee and land the job you want. 

o matter what your age or previous me- 
chanical experience, you'll have little 
trouble learning the Diesel field thor- 
oughly. You don’t have to quit your 
present job to learn. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE DIESEL BOOK 


Don’t be satisfied with low-pay jobs in 
“dead-end” fields. Find out how simple 
and inexpensive it is to prepare for a 
high-pay career in the growing Diesel field. 
Send in this coupon TODAY for your 
Free Book, ‘Earning Power =, 

in Diesel,”’ plus full informa- 
tion. There’s no obligation. 


Perse eeceseesesee=e4 


§ UTILITIES ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 
1 417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 10-513, Chicago 5, Illinois 


§( Please send Free Book, “Earning Power in 
Diesel,”’ and information on learning to be a 


Other U.E.I. Vocational Opportunities: 
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© Motor Tune-up O Welding 
(0 Auto Body Fender 
() Refrigeration 0 Dratiting 
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Accredited Member—Natlional Home Study Council 
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FINISH 


| HIGH SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


e Better Jobs e Better Pay 


i e More Security | 
Without a high school diploma, it’s really 
| hard to land a choice job with good money | 
and areal future. Look at the facts: l 
] * Government surveys show high school 
] traduates make nearly $30 more a week | 
than non-graduates, 
® Most companies require a high school | 
education for their good jobs. 
® The need for educated people increases — | 
but opportunities for the untrained shrink. I 
NOW is the time to finish your high school 
education. No need to quit your job. Doit I 
at home, in your spare time, like thou- 
sands of men and women of all ages have. | 
Skilled instructors help you. Simplified 
teaching methods. Everything is mapped I 
out to make it easy. Wayne training is fully l 
accredited by Accrediting Commission of 
the N.H-.S.C. You get credit for subjects | 
you'ye already completed. With your 
Wayne Diploma, you're on your way to a I 
better job, bigger income, a more secure 
future. Free Placement Service, plus ! 
Guarantee of Success. | 
Time flies. So don't handicap 
your future any longer. Act I 
now. If you're 17 or over and 
not in school, send coupon for l 
Free Book, **Graduate to Suc- 
cess,"’ plus full information. l 
a | 


WAYNE SCHOOL of 

LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 10-509 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

A Correspondence Institution—Since 1908 

Please send Free Book, ‘Graduate to Suc- 
cess,"’ plus information on high school 
training at home. No obligation. 
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LEARN ELECTRONICS 


RADIO-TELEVISION 
)BY PRACTICING AT HOME 


Growing industrial, civilian and 
military uses open attractive 
opportunities. Beginners achieve 
career status through home 
study. NRI training includes 
practical experience with special 
equipment. Spare time earnings 
can start soon. Mail coupon for Catalog FREE. 
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.a girl likes to look UP to her 


No doubt about it.. ; f 
man! If your height is handicapping you socially or 
in business, don’t go around feeling sorry for yourself. 
Do something about it! With the help of “ELEVATORS” 
the amazing height-increasing shoes, you can “grow” 
almost 2 inches taller in seconds! With your greater 


height will come added poise and confidence. 
You'll enjoy all the advantages of being tall! 
And no one will guess your secret be- 


HA cause "ELEVATORS" look and feel just 
like any other fine shoes. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET today. Brockton 


Footwear Inc., Dept. 407¢ 
Brockton 68, Mass. 
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plosion. Defensive ability: Strong. 
Takes care of home very well. Not 
exceptionally agile. Very strong. 
Favorable pro aggressiveness and 
toughness. Lack of bulk right now. 
Speed straight away. Only 20 years 
old. Could develop physically 
enough to be a prospect. (Off. 4) 
(Def. 3). 


October 18, 1961 

Defensive ability: Good athlete. 
Strong aggressive tackler with good 
blocker protection. Good lateral 
movement and pursuit. Has pro size, 
speed and ability. Very coachable. 
Could develop into a pro defensive 
end. Desire okay. (Def. 3). 


October 25, 1961 

Offensive ability: Average drive 
blocker. Above average pass-protec- 
tion blocker. Good speed and a real 
hustler. Defensive ability: Delivers 
a tremendous blow on defense and 
hustles in pursuit. Good tackler. The 
best defensive tackle I’ve seen in 
this area. Favorable pro size, speed 
and desire and defensive ability. 
This boy has top desire and hustle. 
A top prospect. (Off. 2) (Def. 1). 


November 4, 1961 

Not a real good blocker. Just not a 
strong boy. Good quickness and fine 
desire. (Off. 34%) (Def. 3). 


GERALD 
HILLEBRAND 
COLORADO 
6-314, 228 240 pounds 


SPEED: 100 yards in 10.7 seconds 

SPECIALTY: Extra-point and field-goal 
kicker 

RATING: Best tight end in Big Eight; out- 
standing 


REPORTS 


June 2, 1960 

Very good hands. Real fine end. 
Good blocker. Runs patterns very 
well. Watch this boy. 


October 25, 1960 
Great prospect from all respects. 


April 14, 1961 

Great pair of hands. Great blocker. 
Fine speed. Great desire. Does 
everything extremely well. Blue 
Chip prospect. Strong. Tough de- 
fensive end. Fine pursuit. Will be 
great tight end in the pros. Great 
blocker. 100 percent desire. (Off. 1) 
(Def. 2). 


May 17, 1961 

Good blocker. Good hands. Strong, 
agile. Good ability. Defense second- 
ary man. Hard to get outside. Tough. 
Could be a good tight end on offense. 
Could play defensive end or corner 
linebacker. This boy is a definite 
pro prospect, probably best in the 
region. May be the best in the coun- 


try. Wants to play pro and loves 
the game. 


May 22, 1961 

Fine pair of hands. Can make the 
tough catches. Also a fine tight end 
(could be a great one). Big, strong 
and agile. Top pro prospect. Best 
all-around college end in the coun- 
try. Excellent hands. Good fakes. 
Good speed for big man. Field goal 
specialist. Needs to be stimulated 
once in a while but really loves foot- 
ball and loves to hit. (Off. 1) 
(Def. 1-2). 


September 14, 1961 
Great!! (Off. 1) (Def. 1). 


October 7, 1961 

Did not block well today. Only ran 
or caught three or four turnouts. 
Does not hustle at all. Looks strong 
but did not see him do a thing to- 
day. Did not play well on defense. 
Halfback cut him down easily four 
or five times. Did not cover punts 
well. Favorable pro size and agility. 
Does not put out 100 percent. Looks 
very lazy. He should have every- 
thing for a tight pro end but today 
he had no desire. (Off. 3) (Def. 3). 
Kickoff and field-goal specialist. He 
has kicked a 54-yard field goal in 
competition. 


October 9, 1961 

Fast. Terrific set of hands and runs 
pass cuts very well. Also he has the 
ability to block well but does not 
demonstrate it at times. Defensive 
ability; He is big and strong and is 
good pass rusher. Again, at times, 
he has a tendency to loaf. Favorable 
size, good speed and fine receiver 
for pro. I feel he is a definite pro 
possibility. 


October 16, 1961 

Fine blocker. Good receiver. Defen- 
sive ability fair. Favorable pro size 
and place-kicking. Unfavorable pro 
speed. Defense is limited. Possibility 
as a tight end. Excellent place- 
kicker. (Off. 3) (Def. 3). 


October 19, 1961 

Very fine pass-receiver. Big target. 
Goes up and gets the ball. Excellent 
place-kicker. Big, strong and tough. 
Favorable pro hands, size, place- 
kicking ability. Unfavorable pro 
speed. Good desire. (Off. 2) (Def. 3). 


November 1, 1961 

An excellent pass-receiver. Has 
been Weidner's favorite target. All- 
around top prospect. Blocks well. 
Has good speed. Defensive ability: 
In two games I saw he did a fine job. 


November 1, 1961 

Offensive ability: Fine blocker, ex- 
cels as pass-receiver, Maneuvers 
well, can catch long one. Defensive 
ability: Tough to keep out. Hard 
to control. Favorable pro points: 
Could go both ways. (Off. 1) 
(Def. 2). 


November 20, 1961 
Top prospect. Tough kid. 


FATE 
ECHOLS 
NORTHWESTERN 
6-2, 260 Sounds 


SPEED: 100 yards in 11 seconds 


REPORTS 


May 1, 1959 
Watch for future. Top prospect. 


October 1, 1960 
Big. Keep checking on this boy. 
Good speed. Will get bigger. 


October 31, 1960 

This kid impressed me defensively. 
Good movement. Hard to move out. 
Very aggressive. Big. Can take the 
beating. Seemed to read plays. (Off. 
3) (Def. 4). 


April 11, 1961 

Good pass blocker. Good speed. 
Agile. Moves. Well built and can 
carry 265. Big shoulders. Very ac- 
tive. Will make the grade. Could 
play defense. (Def. 3). Best prospect 
at Northwestern. 


April 15, 1961 

Big, strong kid. Can block best. Im- 
pressed me defensively. Good agil- 
ity. Strong. Takes care of territory. 
Had tough time handling him, 
Moves well. Can take the beating. 
Good desire. (Off. 3) (Def. 2). 


April 24, 1961 
Fair to good. Very strong type of 
player. Quick and agile. Good de- 
fensive ability. Against us and other 
top schools he did a fine job. (Off. 
2) (Def. 1). 


October 10, 1961 

Very much impressed with this fel- 
low from last year. Haven’t played 
him this year yet but our scout says 
he’s doing okay for them. Big, 
strong and tough to handle on de- 
fense. Pro points: Big and strong 
and can take the physical beating. 


November 1, 1961 

Defensive ability: This boy has fine 
size for pro ball and did a fine job 
defensively in the films that I saw 
as well as in our games. Has fine 
strength and seems to be a tough 
boy. (Def. 3). 


November 8, 1961 
One of the best, if not the best, 
defensive tackles in Big Ten. Big 
and strong. Fine lateral movements. 
Aggressive. A can’t-miss prospect. 
(Off. 2) (Def. 1). 


November 15, 1961 

Offensive ability: Very strong. 

Quick. Defensive ability: Better on 

defense. Quick. Great desire. Will 

be good defensive ballplayer. (Off. 

3) (Def. 1). Will make it at defense. 
—fa— 
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all season long. 
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OFFICIAL FOOTBALL 
book 


Monti’s Football fore- 
cast is the complete 
ready reference to 
another exciting foot- 
ball season. You can 
amaze your friends 
by picking the winners 
eight out of ten times, 


Coaches’ Names 


1962 


Send for your copy! 


Start the season right. 

Just send $1.00 to Monti’s 
Football Forecast, PO Box 137, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

Bow! Game Forecasts will be 
mailed to you about Dec. 15, 
at no extra charge. 
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MONT! PICKED THE WINNERS 78% OF THE TIME 
Scores are predicted for all games scheduled in this Booklet 1961 Statistical Leaders 


POEMS WANTED | 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems 

today for FREE EXAMINATION Any 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W.32 St., Studio 164, New York 1 


) A BODY LIKE MINE 
IN SHORT TIME with famous 
DAN LURIE BARBELLS! 


Send for 


Factory 


Sen, Fe o mes order 

P.0.B. Plant Hrookivn. New York. Halanee C.O. D. 
DAN LURIE BARBELL Co. 

1661-A10 UticaAve. Dept. 268K, Brookiyn34, N.Y. 


FEET on TOES ITCH? 


Beware! Athlete's Foot Starts Just That Way! 
Get Dr. Scholl’s Solvex at once. 
Stops intense itching right off. 
Instantly kills fungi on contact; 
helps heal red, raw, cracked or 
peeling skin, Sold everywhere. 


DF Scholls SOLVEX ¥? 


be Ey 


Make Money 
7i\, 4 with Your Telephone 


NEW HOME BUSINESS. Men, women 
—no experience needed. No selling! 
Choose your own hours, full or spare 
time. We show you everything—tell you 
who to call, what to say, how to make 
money without ever leaving your tele- 
hone. Free Copy, How to Make Big 
rofits by Phone,’’ full details, write 
TELEPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. Hi4A 
1038 S.LaBrea - Los Angeles 19, California 
— 


WANT MORE MONEY ? 


ro PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 10, 10 West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Opportunities everywhere for trained 
investigators, both men and women, 
private and police. Send now for free 
information about easy home study 


plan, lapel pin, certificate and re- 
warding future. No salesmen will call. 


PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATORS 
PO Box 41197-A, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


SOCSEOSCOSOSSOCOOSESOEEEESE 
$ EASY NEW WAY 
TO EARN EXTRA CASH 


Thousands of women have discovered this easy new 
way to earn extra dollars in spare time. You will be 
amazed how easy it is to earn $50, $60, $70 regularly 
in your spare time, merely by taking orders for maga- 
zine subscriptions from friends and neighbors. No 
experience necessary. It costs you nothing but your 
spare time. Write today, and I will rush FREE 
monty-making information to you. Start today to 
get your share of the extra money! Send post card to: 


FRANK MARTIN—SPORT 
§ 205 E. 42 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. s 


i 


FULL OR PART TIME! 


No experience necessary, no investment, 
daily cash commission. Big steady earn- 
ings, repeat business. Be a direct repre- 
sentative of the world's largest exclusive 
manufacturer of advertising Book 
Matches. Every business a prospect for 
new Tenorama, Glamour Girls, Hillbillies, 
safety series and dozens of other styles. 
All sizes, 20, 30, 40 stick matches. New 


fe eerie 5p 
SUPERIOR MATCH CO. v 


DEPT. X1062, 7530 5. GREENWOOD, CHICAGO 19 


Get to the Root of Athlete’s Foot 


RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTIONS 


with New NP- 


— AND THAT FUNGUS 


Kills fungus under skin surface—even penetrates 
into toenails. Promotes growth of healthy tissue. 
Guards against new infection. 

Laboratory tests prove NP-27 Liquid not only 
works under skin surface to kill fungus where it 
breeds and spreads—but even penetrates into 
toenails. Works in vital under-surface skin lay- 
ers where ordinary remedies cannot reach, 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


27 Treatment 


IS DEAD FOREVER! 


Athlete’s Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks—often in less than7 days. 

As part of the Treatment, new NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new infections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees effective relief—or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 
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KEEP THE ATHLETICS IN KANSAS CITY 


League clubowners meet during the World Series, 

they will give Charles O. Finley a visa to move 
his baseball club from Kansas City to Dallas, Texas. 
We fervently hope that the American League will 
reconsider a decision that could tarnish the image of 
major-league baseball as it has not been tarnished, 
perhaps, since the Black Sox scandal of 1919. 

Let’s review the picture. The shifting of major- 
league franchises began in 1953—after 50 years of 
relative stability—when the Boston Braves were 
shifted to Milwaukee. In 1955 the financially insolvent 
Philadelphia Athletics were shifted to Kansas City, 
a great midwestern city with a hungry baseball popu- 
lation. Arnold Johnson, first owner of the Kansas City 
A’s, worked hard, but he made mistakes, and the 
club was never able to poke out of the second division. 

When Johnson died, local Kansas City interests tried 
to buy out Mrs, Johnson, but they were unable to raise 
the required money. So Charles Finley, a determined, 
self-made millionaire, moved in and bought the club 
for $4 million, Finley brought with him to Kansas 
City a great deal of enthusiasm and a great sense 
of promotion. The promotion helped, but Finley’s en- 
thusiasm as a fan sometimes got in the way of reason. 


| ee WORD IS OUT now that when the American 


A’s owner Charles Finley, left, and manager Hank Bauer. 


The A’s finished in a tie for ninth place in 1961; they 
appear to be no better than a ninth-place team in ’62. 

And so in eight years, patient Kansas City fans 
have suffered with a loser. But they have suffered in 
style. They have come out to the ballpark. The first 
year, the sixth-place A’s drew 1,393,054 fans. The 
first six years’ attendance averaged almost a million 
a year, even as the A’s were regularly finishing last 
or next to last. In 1961 the A’s outdrew both Los 
Angeles and Washington. This season at a July 15 
doubleheader against the New York Yankees, a rec- 
ord crowd of 34,865 stormed the ballpark. Kansas 
City fans do respond to an attraction—even if their 
own team does not provide that attraction. 

And yet Charlie Finley wants to move the club. 

We are reasonably sure that if the Athletics could 
be built into a contender, attendance at Kansas City 
would skyrocket. We have no intention of going into 
detail here as to why Kansas City has floundered 
for so long (though, obviously, a more professional 
leadership would have helped, as it helped the Balti- 
more Orioles climb near the top soon after inheriting 
the hopeless St. Louis Browns). 

More important than anything else is the one 
basic consideration involved in the shifting of the 
Kansas City franchise—the integrity of baseball. 

Is baseball, as writer Bill Furlong asked in last 
month’s Sport, writing on Finley and the Kansas City 
situation, “to become like a pitechman who'll work 
one corner ’til the novelty wears off, then seek another 
corner in search of more business?” If this is what 
baseball is to become, then we say baseball is dying in 
this country and might better be left to die in peace. 

We have the old-fashioned feeling that baseball still 
owes something to its fans, and that baseball, no 
matter how much a business it is, should assume a 
sense of responsibility in its dealings with these fans. 

And we speak for Kansas City as we would speak 
for Milwaukee, whose hitch as a major-league base- 
ball city is also apparently in jeopardy. All Milwaukee 
fans did since the Braves came to town was rewrite 
the big-league attendance record books. Will they, at 
some future date, be rewarded for their loyalty by 
having the team pulled out from under them? 

If baseball is truly interested in remaining the Na- 
tional Pastime, then Kansas City should be allowed 
to remain in Kansas City. We strongly recommend that 
the American League clubowners think over the con- 
sequences carefully before making the great leap back- 
ward, a leap that could separate them permanently 
from the audience they must have in order to exist. 


BART STARR 
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Watch MacGregor’s 
Advisory Staff 
at work this season 


No wonder MacGregor sports equip- 
ment gets better every year. Our advisory 
staff lives and breathes sports equipment 
—the tools of their trade. When they 
advise—we listen. Result: you can’t buy 
better sports equipment than MacGregor 
—on sale at leading sporting goods 
stores everywhere. 


WbacGjregor. 


BRUNSWICK SPORTS 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Reacting for the Record Books! 


These tiands rewrote the records with a baseball bat. They're the hands of 
Roger Maris...the man whohit61 home runsin’61. Roger smokesCamels. 
He likes ‘em. Gets real enjoyment every time he lights up! 


-. Smoking more now but enjoying it less ? Change to Camel! 
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. THI E BEST Tosa sinh THE BEST SMOKE! 


